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Percy (Grainger~ 


owner of three Tindale Cabinets, writes 
this prized letter telling why and how 
Tindale Cabinets are helpful to musicians. 
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NEW IMPROVED TINDALE TRAY 
For Sheet Music and Records 


Capacity 30 pieces of sheet music 
Large enough for 12-inch Records. 


An ingenious arrangement for 
the filing of phonograph records 
is just one of the many features 
afforded by the Tindale Cabinet 
—a noteworthy achievement 
made only possible through years 
of concentrated effort to the pro- 
duction of the perfect music 


GET IT HERE 


quickly to their music. 


Yours sincerely, 


Style G 
Mahogany or Oak 


Capacity 1560 pieces. 


Appreciation of a Masterpiece 
Not the ordinary receptacle for the promiscuous storing of music, 


but an exquisitely designed furniture piece acclaimed by music 
lovers everywhere for its convenience and simplicity of filing system 


Tindale Music Cabinets 


equipped with 


THE NEW IMPROVED TINDALE TRAY 


“A Place for Every Piece—Every Piece in its Place” 


cabinet—dust-proot, time-proof 


and fool-proof. 

Any good music dealer will 
gladly demonstrate to you the 
superior qualities of the Tindale 
Cabinet—or send -irect for cata- 
log ‘I’ containing many illus- 
trations of various designs in 


Mahogany and Oak—also de- 
tails of “Deferred Payment 


Plan.”’. 


DEALERS PLEASE NOTE—It you 
are not already profiting by our plan 
of co-operative sales, send at, once 
for this most attractive proposition. 


TTINDALE CABINET COMPANY 
56 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YORK 


> 


Height, 4414-inches width, 
36% inches 42. trays, 


“T consider your music filing cabinets perfect from the stand- 
point of a professional musician, and I am sure they must prove 
equally a boon to all music-owning people that need to get 
Anyone like myself is not in need of 
great deep drawers of music, but of shallow, light, easily handled 
drawers like those of your cabinets which enable one easily and 
speedily to separate one composer from another, and one class 
of music from another. 

“T repeat, your cabinets seem to me perfect in every way; 
pleasant to the eye and pleasant to the hand. 

“Hearty congratulations on your most excellent achievement.” 


Mission Design 
Capacity 540 pieces of 
music 
Birch, Mahogany or 

“Oak 


a 
Height, 33 inches 
Width, 17% inches 


A StyleX 
Capacity 210 pieces 
of music 
Birch, Mahogany or 
Oak 


Height, 32 inches 
Width, 18 inches 
Dimensions of Top 
Width, 20% inches 
Depth, 16 inches 
Ideal as stand. for 
portable phonograph ~ 
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other countries, $2.72 per year. 
. Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


it inited States 


_for its safe arrival. . 


do not wish to miss an issue. 
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seagni is again busy on his opera, 
ilia,’ which he began when eighteen 
s of age. The plot is drawn from a novel 
co De Zerbi which has been done into 
retto by Targioni-Torzetti, also the li- 
tist of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” It is 
about a passionate love story of the old 
rial Roman life. It is interesting to 
that for “Cavalleria. Rusticana’’ the 


ico Fritz,’ 1.500.000 lire ; 
farat,”’ 1,000,000 lire. 


150,000 for the “Betts Strad”’ is a 
_ price reported to have been paid by 
Freeman, the American collector, to H. 
addell, of Glasgow, Scotland, for the in- 
ument mentioned. 2 


Prize of $250 is offered for a “March” 
used in the motion picture production 
tor Hugo's “The Hunehback of Notre 

e.” Particniars from Musie Department, 

sal Pictures Corporation, 1600 Broad- 

New York City. 


A Memorial Organ is to be placed in 
| Town Hall of New York, through the 

‘osity of Mr. James Speyer, widely 
n for his various philanthropies. The 
back of the movement is that the Town 
a center of culture and refinement, 
id. have a musical equipment. 


and ‘“Pic- 


ro San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
es will be presented this season by the 
sario, Fortune Gallo. One of these will 
ar in a general repertoire and will make 
tended tour of the continent. The 
, with such distinguished guest artists 
na Fitziu and Tamaki Miura, will 
pecial productions on a less extensive 
y. The Payley-Oukrainsky Ballet will 
in all New York performances con- 
ballet features. 


ic as a Unit for a B. A, Degree 
‘been added to the courses of study of- 
by two leadine British institutions of 
ling, the University of Durham and the 
ity of Leeds. lowly but surely the 
art is winning its way to recognition 
bject for serious consideration by the 


othy Howell has Ppreares as a new 

the constellation Feminine English 
‘s, At a recent concert she played 
Pianoforte Concerto in D Minor, of 
the critics say, “It is an exceptional 
‘the fact that it is one of the few 
oncertos, that is, works in which the 
instrument jorms with the orchestra and 
not merely alternate, since the days 
the virtuoso got the upper hand in 
room.”’ 


00,000 Temple of Music and Art 
g provided for Tucson, Arizona, by 
ar subscription aided largely by two 
usiness men of the community. 
nuine enterprise in a liye little city 
be easily lost in one of the large 
‘some of our metropolitan centers. 


in Prizes is offered by The 
of American Music, a national or- 
with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Only citizens of the United States 
ete, and the contest closes March 
Particulars from Anna Miller, 

of Friends of American Music, 
City, Missouri. 


Ethel Smyth's new opera, “Fete 
e,” had its premiére at Covent Garden 
London, on June 11th, and was “a 
istic triumph” for England’s “most 
roman composer.” The music. has 
ibed as “eharming, light and fan- 
ith a constantly recurring hint of 
The seoring is rich and subtle. 


ional Federation of Music 
more than donbled its number 
organizations during the last two 


est Singer of the Handel Fes* 
at recent Crystal Palace 
was probably Alderman Charles 
P., of Maidenhead. Now in 
he has been in the 
years. A good reason 
superb choral bodies. 


} 


ox, J. 


ON PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
caragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
cluding Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
‘gier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
ss money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter. 
stage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


-_ DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
onths’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
‘iod. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
themselves of this convenience of remitting 
will please send a notice for discontinuance. 
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On 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 
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obtaining subscriptions. 
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Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
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Althoug 
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responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
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Theodore Thomas is to have a memo- 
rial erected in his honor, in Grant Park oppo- 
site Orchestra Hall, Chicago. A half-draped 
sixteen-feet-high figure, on a_five-foot pedes- 
tal will stand before a forty-foot granite seat 
ornamented with a bas-relief of the orchestra, 
having for the central figure a portrait of 
the famous conductor. - i 


The German General Music So- 
ciety (Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikyerein), 
founded by Liszt, held its fifty-third general 
meeting at Cassel, during the musical festi- 
val held there in June. 


Oskenonton, a Mohawk Indian singer, 
has been most favorably received in London, 


M. Paul Dukas, composer of “L'Apprenti 
Sorcier,’ and M. Henri Rabaud, director of 
the Paris Conservatoire, and composer of 
several operas, including the _ successful 
“Marouf,’’ have received the decorations of 
the Legion d’Honneur. 


The Salzburg Festival Committee 
found it necessary to cancel this year’s per- 
formances. The unsatisfactory financial con- 
dition of the country, and especially the ab- 
sence of tourists on account of exorbitant 
rates announced by hotels, are given as the 
real causes of the decision. 


An Unpublished Schubert Trio, for 
violin and violoncello, has been dis- 
covered and the manuscript deposited in the 
Municipal Library of Vienna. Written in 
1812, it is now published and, being of no 
great difficulty, will be of especial interest 
to schools and amateurs who love this mas- 
ter’s genius. : 


“The Cricket on the Hearth,” an 
opera by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, based on 
Dickens’ popular novel, has had its first pub- 
lic performance at Glasgow, Scotland, and is 
to go on tour. $ 


In Respect for the Late President 
Harding, members of the Ancient Society 
of College Youths, the old bell-ringing society, 
rang a half-muffled peal of 1,260 changes, 
lasting fifty-five minutes, at St. Clement 
Danes Church, Strand, London, on the publi- 
eation of the news of his death. 


The Swedish Ballet, with-the sanction 
of its home government, is to make a tour 
of America early in the season. 
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The World of Music 


T. Tertius Noble has been voted to be 
the most. popular composer of anthems and 
his “Souls of the Righteous,’ the favorite 
work in this class, by a questionnaire cir- 
culated among prominent organists of the 
country. 


Navy Bands May not Compete in any 
way with civilian organizations, according to 
a ruling of the Navy Department. The Navy 
musical organizations ‘‘cannot be used except 
in playing for the general public, where no 
admission is charged and where there is no 
incidental motive for the gathering, such as 
entertainments, club luncheons or private 
parties, where the bands are really substi- 
tutes for paid bands, thus interfering with 
civilian musicians gaining a livelihood.” 


Paul Paray has_ been 
elected by the Society of Lamoureaux Con- 
certs of Paris, to succeed the late Camille 
Chevillard as their conductor. 


Children’s Concerts by several leading 
orchestras of Europe are the result of their 
conductors’ visits to America. Has ‘‘one 
good thing’? come out of the West? 


The Italian Committee of the In- 
ternational Chamber Music Festival 
to be held at Salzburg during the first week 


of August has withdrawn Italian participa- 
tion in the event. <A letter signed by the 


composers, Alfano, Cassella, De Sabata, Mala- 
piero, Molinari, Pizetti and Respighi, de- 
elares that “In view of the large number of 
representative works submitted by Italian 
composers and the comparatively small num- 
ber chosen for performance, unfair discrimi- 
nation has been exercised against that 
country.” 


Amy Woodforde Finden,, one of the 
most gifted of recent English song-writers, 
and best known for her “Indian Love Lyrics,” 
had a memorial to her unveiled in April at 
Hampsthwaite Church near Harrogate. 


A. $5,000,000 Municipal Auditorium is 
to be built by St. Louis, largely for civic 
music purpuses. 


Frederick Delius, the eminent Bnglish 
eomposer, suffered a-stroke of paralysis sev- 
eral months ago and is now confined to a 
wheel chair. 


Lalo’s “Le Roi d'YS”’ lately had a cen- 
tenary performance at the Opera Comique of 
Paris, which was made a gala event. 
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Gustav Holst, the well-known British 
composer arrived in New York. early in May. 
Among other activities he conducted a per 
formance of his “Hymn of Jesus” at the Ann 
Arbor festival. His opera, “The Perfect Fool” 
had its premiére on the opening night of the 
Summer Season of the British National Opera 
Company, at Covent Garden, May 14. 


Horatio Parker's Original 
seript Scores have been presented by his 
widow to Yale University. A memorial ode; 
“A. D. 1919,” to the Yale men who gave their 
lives in the war, the full score of his prize 
opera “Fairyland,” and interesting prelimin- 
ary. sketches of the oratorio ‘‘Hora Novissi- 
ma,”’ with many. other instrumental and vocal 
works, make up the collection. 


Manu- 


_ John McCormack has this Spring been 
singing in Germany for the first time and 
has stirred his audiences to enthusiasm. 


Albert Spalding, eminent American 
violinist, is spending the summer in his Ital- 
ian home in Florence. 


Georgette Leblanc, famous throughout 
Europe on the concert, dramatie and operatic 
stage, is announced for an extended tour of 
America, for next season. Mme. Leblane was 
the wife of Maurice Maeterlinck, eminent 
Belgian dramatist,. and for her he wrote 
several of his greatest plays. 


The 375th Anniversary of The State 
Orchestra of Dresden was celebrated by 
a festival of concerts late in September. 


The Library 
Krehbiel, late dramatic critic, 
donated to the New York Publie Library. 
Thus 1886 volumes and several hundred 
pamphlets are added to this library’s musi- 
eal collection. 


of Henry Edward 


has been 


The Princess Ingeborg, Sweden's most 
popular princess, wife of the King’s brother. 
Prince Carl, and second lady of the land, 
could turn her ability as a pianist to good 
account, in case of necessity. ; 


Serge Koussevitsky is to be the leader 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, beginning 
in the autumn of 1924. Koussevitsky has 
never _ been in America, and he will be th* 
first Russian to conduct this famous organi- 
zation, 


Municipal Musieal Enterprises are 
getting on a safe financial basis. ‘The sum- 
mer season of concerts at the Hollywood 
Bowl produced net proceeds of $30,000, while 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera in Forest 
Park resulted in profits to the amount of 
$25,299 


The Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
yania, has received an invitation to give a 
seties of productions in Havana next season. 
Our little sister to the south is developing a 
strong musical digestion when she sends out 
an order for Bach. 


A Johannesburg Municipal Organ 
has been installed in this enterprising South 
African city. It has ninety-seven stops and 


six thousand one hundred and eighty-eight 
pipes. By way of comparison, the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium organ of Los Angeles 
(with thirteen times the population of 


Johannesburg) has less than seventy stops. 
The Town Hall organ of Sydney, Australia, 
with its one hundred and thirty speaking 
stops, holds first place for size among the 
municipally owned organs of the world. The 
Wanamaker organ, in the Grand Court of the 
Wanamaker Store of Philadelphia, with two 
hundred and thirty stops, is the premier in- 
strument of the world, for size. 


Ernest Van Dyck, who at the height of 
his career was the most eminent of Wag- 
nerian tenors, died recently. at Antwerp. 
For some years he had held the chair of 
dramatic singing in the Conservatoire of 
Brussels. He was the first to sing Tristan 
and Parsifal in many of the leading opera 
houses of the world and for many years was 
one of the pillars of the Bayreuth Festivals. 


Eddy Brown is returning for a concert 
tour, after an absence of three years from 
his native America. 

(Continued on 801) 
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Thirty-Fifth Annual Holiday Offer of Musical Gifts 


Gift Suggestions for Teachers, Students or Lovers of Music. The best in Musical Liter- 
ature and Collections offered at Holiday Cash Prices that in most cases are from twenty- 
five per cent to fifty per cent less than the Publisher’s Price, and, in addition, transportation 
charges are prepaid. The prices given are for Cash with Order. THIS OFFER POSITIVELY 


EXPIRES JANUARY 1, 1924. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC 


An album of music is always acceptable, and the compilations for various classifications 
listed belew are the best to be obtained at their respective prices. 


Prices enable one to secure ideal gifts fer music lovers at nominal prices. 


For the Pianist 


Advanced Study Pieces............ 
American Composers’ Album........ 
Album of Descriptive Pieces........ 
Bach Album of Favorite Pieces.... 
Beethoven Selected Sonatas........ 
Selections from Piano Works 

Beethoven 
Favorite Compositions by Carl Bohm 
Erahms’ Album 
Celebrated Compositions by Famous 


COMPOSOLS! Loins c wees eelsiele erate 
Celebrated Pieces in Easier Ar- 
rangements—Grades 3 and 4....... 


Album of Selected Compositions by 

Chopin 
Lighter Compositions by Chopin.... 
Waltzes—Chopin 
Famous Compositions by Chaminade 
Concert Album, Volume I, Classical. . 
Concert Album, Volume II, Popular. . 
Album of Favorite Compositions by 


FINE SLINAMN A dake ofr walcrie ates etoretatelereiels 
Easy Engelmann Album ........... 
Exhibition Pieces, Brilliant, 

COT) eS S OCIA CID ORLY VDC Dec 


First) Parlor: Pieces): cp sits: arises «ets eys)6 


Favorite Compositions by Godard.. 
Album of Miscellaneous Compositions 
by Grie 
Album of Selected Compositions by 
Gurlitt 
Handel Album 5 
Album of Pianoforte Pieces—lIIcins. 
Hungarian Melodies—//aritmann 


Mississippi River Scenes—Kern..... 
Left-Hand Recreation Album....... 
Mdie7it COAL DUE teres lak yo sam ote alee ets 
Concert Album—D'szt .............. 


Little Home Player 
Master Pieces; from Great Composers. 
Standard Concert Etudes; Difficult. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words 
Modern Dance Album 
Modern Drawing Room Pieces...... 
Favorite Compositions by Moszkowski 
Mozart’s Sonatas; Complete 
Favorite Compositions by Mozart... 
Parlor and School Marches.......... 
Piano Player’s Repertoire.......... 
Popular (Parlor Albums). teciee secs <s 
Popular Home Collection; 46 Pieces. 
Popular Recital Repertoire 
Popular Salon Album............... 
Rachmaninoff Album 
Russian Album 


Album for the Piano by Spaulding 
Standard Advanced Album 
Standard American Album 
Standard Brilliant Album; 27 Picces. 
Standard Elementary Album ........ 
Standard First Pieces; 72 Easy Pieces 
Standard Opera Album............. 
Standard Parlor Album............. 
Standard Students’ Classic Album.. 
Sunday Piano Music.............. 
‘Tranquil Hours 
Tschaikowsky Album .. 
Nutcracker Suite—7schaikowshky..... 
MOry UBIPSG) PLlCCOS icici iersiee siete taste 
Paul Wachs’ Alba. joie ioe ccc siere sec 
Young Folks’ Piano Folio..... ee 
Young Players’ Album; 70 Picc 
Young Virtuoso 


Four Hands 


Concert Duets 
Duet Hour (Easy Grades) 
Engelmann Four-Hand Album...... 
Four-Hand Exhibition Pieces....... 
Four-Hand Miscellany 
Four-Hand Parlor Pieces........... 
Italian Overtures 
Juvenile Duet Players 
March VAl bums so ieeste nies 
Music Lovers’ Duet Book.. As 
Operatic Four-Hand Album......... 
Original Four-Hand Pieces.......... 
Just We Two, Very Easy. Spaulding. 
You and I. Very Easy. Spaulding... 
Standard Duet Players’ Album...... 
Two Pianists, Grade 4; Brilliant.... 
Two Students. Grade 4; Popular.... 
Very First Duet Book............... 
Younes Duets Players. cw csiceersiene 


For the Singer 


Artistic Vocal Album for High Voice 
Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice 
Celebrated Recital Songs—BDispham. 
Church and Home Oollection of 

Sacred Songs (High) (Low) each.. 
Church Soloist (High) (Low) each... 
Eight Songs from Green Timber— 

Lieuwrance 
Indian Songs—Liewrance 


Songs from the Yellowstone— 
VOT Dp CHO Oeprincans PANG UE peed AE AD Oa 
Songs of the North American Indian 
MORTAR CGY ie -etiatteneu nid es Sess lanateramane a) a 


Oratorio Repertoire (Soprano) (Tenor) 

CAIG0) | CBASB)i WCAC Ee ote apis sats ele-tia 
Sacred Duets; For all Voices........ 
Secular Duets 


Seven Songs from Way Down South 
SOMA eT KR en Be coy oA Ane DOO 
Singer’s Repertoire; 36 Songs....... 
Standard Song Treasury; 48 Songs... 
Standard Vocalist; 50 Songs..... aa 
Studio Sone: Album’ (7/8 2\e cic cece 
For the Violinist 
Album of Favorite First Position 
IPIGGOS Wepre c niche spe iaciet ere ae aero ieee 
Album of Transcriptions—Jlartmann 
Favorite Old Time Tunes .......... 
Operatic Selections—Franklin...... 
Selected Classics—Franklin Be 
Society Dance Journal ............ 
Standard Violinist; 32 Pieces........ 
Student’s Popular Album............ 
Violinist’s Popular Repertoire...... 
For the Organist 
Album of Transcriptions—Stewart.. 
Organist’s Offering © 2004:. ete 
Wedding and Funeral Music. 
American Organist ........ 
The Organ Players... «telehileeieen 
Organ. Repertolres; 0.0 cnees ce eee 
Organ Melodies; Ilex ble Cloth ...... 
The Standard Organist; 43 Piceces.... 
The New Organist—Whiting........ 
Choir and Chorus Conducting— 
Wiodelli wes’. A ccabstets ans ce oe ate 


MUSICAL JEWELRY NOVELTIES 
A GOVERNMENT TAX OF FIVE PER CENT MUST BE ADDED TO THESE PRICES 
No. 62 (10x solid gold)..$2.00 


No. 62F (gold filled 


No. 62s-(sterling silver), . 


Pins Nos. 60 and 62 come 
lettered Choir, Music, or may 


be had plain. 


society initials engraved for 
25 cents additional. 


No. 60 (10K solid gold)... $2.00 
No. 69F (gold-filled) : 
No. 69s (sterling silver) .. 


Special club or 


No. 75, 


The Special Holiday Cash 


A neat and very substantial bar 


pin, heavy quadruple gold plate, rose gold, 


satin finish, raised parts polished. 
$1.00, 


Price, 


A complete list of musical jewelry sent on 


request. 


Send All Orders to 


MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MUSICAL LITERATURE 


below. 


Cloth Bound, Unless Other- 


wise Noted 


History of Music—Baltzell.......... 
Business Manual for Music Teachers 
—Bender 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Play- 
ing—Bowman 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 
Terms—Dr. Clarke 
Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary 
(Paper)—Dr. Olarke ........-..+65 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing— 
Cooke 
An interesting work for the serious 
student or the ambitious pianist. 
Groat Singers on the Art of Singing 
—Cooke 
A book every vocalist should read. 
Music Masters Old and New (Paper) 
—Cooke 
Standard History of Music—Cookc... 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 
Present—Zhrlich 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in 
_ Music—Elson 
Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vaca- 
tion Abroad (Paper)—Jlson....... 
Music Study in Germany—Fay...... 
Lessons in Musical History—fillmorc 
Pianoforte Music—Jilimore ....... 


Musical Progress—II. T. Finck. =e 5 ; 5 ; 


An interesting, inspiring and in- 
structive book, 
Piano Tuning, Regulating and Re- 
pairing—Ilisher 
Gallery of Distinguished Musicians 
(Portrait Biographies)—Garbett. 
(Paper, Art Bound) 
Gallery of Eminent Musicians (Por- 
trait Biographies)—Garbett. (Paper, 
Art Bound) 
Gallery of Musical Celebrities (Por- 
trait Biographies) —Garbett. (Paper, 
Art Bound) 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians—Gatcs 
In Praise of Music—Gates........... 
Musical Mosaics—Gates ...........-. 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; 6 volumes (not prepaid) 
Music and Morals—Haweis serail 
Diction for Singers and Composers— 
TTawn 


Suitable for Gifts to the Child Music Student | 


Games and Puzzles for the Musical— 
Bloomfield 
Music Playlets for Young People— 
Cooke 
Imaginary Biographical Letters from 
Great Masters—Cow & Chopin...... 
Petite Library, Life and Works of 
Great Masters—Irancis 
(Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Wagner 
and Weber) 
The Set, complete in 9 volumes, boxed. 
The Same, separate volumes.......... 
This set consists of miniature vol- 
umes of well-written biographies. 
Child’s Own Book of Great Musi- 
cians—Tapper 
(Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Verdi and 
Wagner.) 
Each Biography 
Fascinating and very appealing to 
the juvenile. By doing a little pasting 
and binding, the child practically 
makes the book. 
First Studies in Music Biography— 
LGD OT: sevavavene OM einen Then Roe eee 
Music Talks with Children—Tapper 
Pictures from the Lives of Great 
Composers—Tapper 


$1.45 


45 


1.75 
20 


1,30 
1,10 


1,10 


Collecticns for Little Pianists 


Child’s Play—Tompkins ............. 
Child’s First Book of Melodies— 
Honska 


50 


A Complete Descriptive Circular of the 35th Annual Holiday Offer, Including Musical 
Jewelry, Satchels, Calendars, Pictures, Games and other Gifts for 
cheerfully sent on request. 


Every real lover of music should be well acquainted with musical history, biographies 
of music composers and other interesting musical subjects to be found in the works listed 
These works make excellent additions to a music lover’s library. 


Piano Playing with Piano Questions 
Answered—Hojmann 
A wealth of pianistic information. 
Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and 
Grotesques—Huneker 
Observations of a Musician, The Art 
Melodious—Lombard 
How to Understand Music—Mathevws ; 
2 volumes, each 
The Masters and Their Music— 
Mathews". ojic. ws ceni=e eraieins ahora 
Music; Its Ideals and Methods— 
MER CUS a oo) 5:6 ore 0) sta ino oat oere hou rete 
Music and Culture—MWerz........... 
Musical Essays in Art, Culture and 
Education. Cloth and Boards...... 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 
—Perry 


A poetic, dramatie and historical 
analysis or description of the best- 
known piano compositions. 

Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 
SPELT) orsiel eielocs oisla wat ue eae Sree 

The touch of romance, anecdote 
and educational information of this 
book aids in giving an_ intelligent 
understanding of many well-known 
and standard compositions. 

Secrets of the Success of Great 
Musicians—Pirani 
A-series of inspirational life analy- 
ses. 
Musical Sketches—Polko 
Musical Dictionary and Pronouncing 

Guide—Redman 
The Embellishments of Music—Rus- 


Schmitt 
How to Teach, How to Study—Sefton 
Life Stories of Great Composers 

—Streatfield: cise Ae tee ae eee 
Chats With Music Students—Tappcr 
The Education of the Music Teacher 

—Tapper 
The Music Life and How to Succeed 

in It—Tapper 
Indian Music Lecturc—7'royer (Paper, 

Art Bound) 
Well-known Piano Solos and How to 

Play Them—ilkinson 


Fiction—Musical Novels 


The First Violin—Fothergill 


Tiny Tunes for Tiny Tots—Scarmolin 
Children’s Rhymes from A to Z 

Greenwald JF lc is. csv cline eee 
Children’s Songs and Games—Girrcn- 

wald 
Juvenile Play Songs—Greenwald.... 
Juvenile Tone Stories—Hamer....... 
Melodies of the Past—(Creenwald.... 
Merry Rhymes for Childhood Times 

—Buagbee 
Musical Thoughts for Little Tots— 

BUG DEC -— 220% sie! era's ap! thw a hale eRe 
New Rhymes and Tunes for Little 

Pianists—Cramm 
Pleasant Pastimes for Young Play- 

CTS—Cramvm: © «dein cb /aloeuslosel ee 
Sunny Day Songs—Cramm .. 
Pictures from Nature—Irb 
Old Rhymes with New Tunes— 

Tamer 
Musical Picture Book—ZJJudson...... 
Musical Poems—JJudson 1........... 
Toy Shop Sketches—Rogers......... 
Tone Stories for Boys and Girls— 

Rowe 
Pictures from Fairyland—Slatcr.... 
Pictures from Holidayland—Slater.. 
Pictures from Storyland—Slater.... 
bts Tunes for Little Players— 

Smith 
Birthday Jewels—Spaulding 
Souvenirs of the Masters—Spaulding. 
Tunes and Rhymes—Spaulding....... 
Under the Christmas Tree—Weston. 
Well-Known Fables Set to Music— 

Spaulding 


Music Lovers 


ER QUR OUR RUG QE ONE QUE OU LE RIEU CEDURE gO ge aL DE DE ee Le ee Ue De eS 


1,45 


REEVE EVIE WERE RENEE RENEE NEES DEEP ONEDS NEA RENMEI IEC BERE DERRZ BENE IRCIZ LIER REDE AMA LEI NBIC REECE ICPONRCO 


“Glory to God in the Highest and on Earth, Peace, Good Will to Men”’ 


Christmas Music 


B Ever since the first glad Christmas Day when the Song of the Angels was wafted 
a o’er 'the hills of Bethlehem the joyful strains of music have re-echoed 
my: throughout the Christian world on this holiday. 


| In the churches and homes these appropriate num- 


| 3 bers will ring forth to celebrate this happy season 


| THEO. PRESSER CO. 


e e 
E 3 she Philadelphia 
Vocal Solos Anthems 
| 15982 Angels’ Message, The............ Clark high $0,50 15670 Adeste Fidelis (O, Come All Ye Faithful) 
_ *8050 Angels’ Refrain, The (Violin Obbligato) Reading $0,12 
( Geibel high  .60 ane eet “dlabae (Violin ad lib.)!.. ae Le 
0 ESS rr rr ‘ n Ou Bethlehem .......+. essere atin ‘ 
eens mbrocc high 69 | ay570 Angelic ‘Mensage ...............: Ii].Stults ‘12 
| 5249 Away in a Manger..........., Anderson med.  .30 15681 Angels from the Realms of Glory...,Stults 12 
16801 Away in a Manger.....Licurance Soloor Duet .80 15624 Arise, Shine ........ Vhaieg seipeirinecc.s Maker 08 
"12628 SBeckoning Star ..... seeeees+-Neidlinger high .60 eG a teity ei cease ee al oe aoe 18 
4148 Before the Shepherds (Violin or Cello) ae Voices) Gladness Men of 01 ( eens 12 
\ Budde-wiok? Pepe Saeeee Cea Oe Ra ria aire j 
* A ; Sy VOR es es eeeee-Sheppard = .08 
+ *4488 Bells of Bethlehem cect e een eeeee Tracy high 60 15788 Behold the Days Come, ee Seek iohdward 08 
*4488a Bells of Bethlehem (Violin Obbligato) ‘ 10075) kBothlehom,,)ok> voscceneb en aaee eae, Morrison 12 
_Tracy high «78 6012 Break Forth Into Joy.............. Berridge .16 
Calm on the Listening Ear of Night f 10581 Break Forth Into Joy..............-- Harris .12 
Thomson high _.60 6278 Bright.and Joyful ............ ,++-.Williams .15 
BEING ASUBOTH. U yaip oes srt esse os Louismed, 40 10688 sBriehtest and’ Best: <s/..cceee stacey nes Little .10 
Christmas Dawn ... - Kroeger low 40 10512 Calm on the Listening paisid} o Bridge 12 
Christmas Morn .... --» Wooler high  .60 | 15741 Calm on the Listening........,....... Stults. .12 
Christmas Night ..............Minettihigh  .50 10141, Ohrigh the. Lord 3..'.54.5..ueeeeeess Dressler .15 
Christmas Pastoral ............ Pontius low 50 10974 Christians, Awake ................0- Meyer .12 
Christmas Song ................./ Adam med. — .25 10746. {Christians, » Awakes. success one. Stults  .15 
Come and Worship .............Dressler med. .50 20246 Christmes Carol ...,:5rereeebrreers , Halter .08- 
Dawn of Hope .................. Shelley high .60 | 20369 Christmas Night.................--.-e/ Adam 06 
(co ba fee YC i ..-Behrend med. __,30 5981 Come and Worship,,...... ieee ately :Dressler .15 
Gloria in Excelsis -.Geibel med. — .50 15740 Come Hither, Ye Faithful ........ Morrison .12 
Glorious Morn .... eidlinger high _—.60 10871 Come Hither, Ye Faithful............ Stults  .12 
Glory toGod ................. Edwards high 80 10462 Coming of the King, The............. Stults .15 
Glory taGod ..-...........,....-stultshigh  .60 20251 Constant Christmas (Carol Anthem)..Beach .15 
Glory to God ,....¢---2---- ee Wolcbtt low... 50) 10677 Dawn ef Hope..i.. ssa. ste pagiee ey on Shelley .15 
Glory to God . 7 SOMO -,Rotolihigh 75 | 90105 Emmanuel ,....-.,,-:0recrerceepeeece: Dale 12 
Hail to the King. Patri eg W's hs ates "Burleigh high 715 5985 First Christmas Morn... Pat oa Newton .12 
Heralds of Heaven (Violin Obbligato) 5980 For Unto You........... ...Trowbridge .15 
\Schnecker high 60 LOS06 “Glowy ote Gods ieee alecie evans ney es Eastham — .06 
SB 2003 ar sats oii t+ +-Gruber 30 6079) Glory to God... sscascarse Bret A ee Rotoli ,20 
(0) Holy Child of Bethlehem... .Stults high 50 10756 Glory to God. ..... eee eee eee eee eee Stults 12 
Immanuel ...........c.s..e+8.--Bochau high  .60 20111 Hail Messias King ........... Pearsall-Nevin  .12 
In Old Judea (Violin ‘Obbligato) . .Geibel high 60 10453 Hail to the Lord’s Anointed ..,,...,.. Stults 15 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 20112 Hark the Herald v.Gi¥-4:) €: Br ee AP o . Stults 12 
Lansing high .60 10627 Hark! What Mean Those Holy Volees. 
Little Christmas Song (Duet for Sop. and Bar.) 10196 He Shall Be Great Pat gee re 46 
Berger 20) 90103 He Shall Be Great..................-Stults 12 
Lord of the Ages, The,.,....,....Holthigh 80 | jo479 Holy Night ........ccccecccvceerees Mueller 10 
) _6994 My Guiding Star............ Wrightson med. 40 10468 Holy Night (Women’s Voices). Adam-Warhurst 05 
| *14310 WNation’s Adore .......... +++++-Shelley high  .50 | 15564 In Bethlehem a King is Born....... Berwald ,12 
‘| Nazareth (Bass Clef).....-... -Gounodlow  .50 |) go9948 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear..Baines 12 
(0) Night Divine .,.,,.,-..----Jordan high .50 | 40354 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear...Berwald  ,06 
Our Saviour and King .......... Brackett high 50 | 45677 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear..McGrath  .08 
Prince of Humanity......... Neidlinger high 68 | 19600 Jesus Christ To-day is Born........... Marzo .15 
Ring, Ye Merry Chimes.......Delafieldhigh 30! 49909 Joy to the World! ...,......+, FETS & Stults ,12 
RMMAOUT ORTIOL .. cn cei wc eet cone Bird high 60 10228 Joy to the World! ... 1B 
Shepherds in the Fields Abiding. . Barnes high .60 LOGHHCl Lightent pilfarcnheu ces. tec: sxe ates ‘15 
Sing, SOMME Since pide b'x.e-a sv iene 0% Risher med. 50 10187 Message of Christmas 15 
Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem 20887 Lord Said, The,,,.,,.,.., rege 12 
(Violin Obbligato)..Geibel low 60 10137 Movsaze of Christmas. Fe by Ba ae Sake ly 
Song of Bethlehem............. Minetti high 60 essage 0 e Bells................ ount . 
Aone That Will Live Forever....Petrie med. 60 20882) “Mortals AWAKO % seice oe eens one oe Berwald 15 
Song the Angels Sang....... ,eee-Stultsmed, .50 | 20232 Nazareth .,..- ss see-ereree eres sery::Gounod 12 
Star of Bethlehem ............ Plogsted med. .59 10374 Nazareth (Women's Voices) . Gounod: Warhurst 10 
high 60 10747 WNew-Born King; ‘The ......:e03-%+> Morrison _,15 
ES A een eens Parker hig 4 : 
10965 O Little Town of Bethlehem.......... Stults ,12 
There Were Shepherds (Violin ad ib.) 10952 O Thou That Tellest .... , 15 
Stoughton high -75 | 10748 Of the Father’s Love ‘15 
Undimmed Star of Bethlehem.Neidlinger high 20321 Old French Christmas Carol (Men’s Voices) 
ewer end. BING. ......->.-2.019.0-+- Salter high 60 Gevaect:Smiltiue 208 
When Heaven Sang to-Harth....Parkerhigh .75 | 90104 O Zion, that Bringest Good Tidings.Morrison ,.12 
While Shepherds ............ .Gilehrist high _—,60 20235 Send Out the Glad Tidings........... Stults .12 
While Shepherds Watched...... Jordan med. .40 | 10352 Shepherds O’er Their Flocks......... Dressler .10 
Wondrous Story ........ Searene med. .60 | 10449 Shout the, Glad Tidings............. Brackett 15 
Wondrous Story, The ...,......,Stultshigh .60 | 10463 Shout the Glad Tidings,.,......... Morrison 15 
10099 Shout the Glad Tidings.,.,......,.Rockwell .15 
: 10720 Silent Night (Men’s Voices)...Gruber-Camp  .05 
asterisk (*) denotes songs published in more than one | 15557 Sing, O Heavens .....,..+e+seeeeeee+-Clark 12 
‘ 10146 Sing, O Heavens........... Se ays ark Grant .15 
e ° e 
A Selected List of Christmas Oratorios and Cantatas 
. % Z 
of Kings and Lord of All........... R. M. Stults .60 | The Greatest Gift ......... Bada Seabees H. W. Petrie .75 


ruses; not too difficult. 


Herald Angels ........... Perks @ R, 
_ A new and ver 


M. Stults 


‘Wondrous Light................ ...R. M. Stults 


ed for the average choir, 
Telling the Ciistana story in tuneful and 
n numbers. Brilliant and ap oise: 


A new Christmas cantata with a pleasing variety of solos 


~,60 


attractive cantata based on the part taken 
y the angels before and at the time of the birth of Christ. 
effective rendition may be given by an average church choir. 
.60 
Solos and choruses well as- 


well- 


The Greatest Gift is brilliant, dramatie and effective through- 
out, without being at all difficult, 
A Christmas Oratorio ............06. W. W. Gilchrist 1.00 

An impressive work, for any choral society or large chorus 
choir. The music is dramatic and modern in tendency. 
The King Cometh ...,....... et heksevie a Stelts: 780 

The work is divided into three parts: “A King is Promised,” 
“The Incarnation,” and “The King is Born.” Suited for the 
average chorus or volunteer choir. 


The Morning Star...........,....John Spencer Camp _,60 
A charming Christmas cantata. This work will make a 
splendid novelty for a special musical service. 


RRR AOR ROR ROLE RVI SMO RR RR LOMO LR AA RAS 


NOVEMBER 1923 


A New Christmas Solo 


Singers will be delighted with the delightfully 
melodious setting of this beautiful text. 


THE ANGELS’SONG 


CHRISTMAS SOLO 


4No. 19224 
EDMUND H. SEARS. PAUL AMBROSE 


—= 


It came up-| 


the mid-night clear,— Thatglor - lous song of old, 


Copyright 1923 by Théo. Presser Co, 


Anthems 


10804 Sing, O Heavens.,,.......,..Handel-Eastham  ,05 
IB72O" Sing, O MG6GvOus iverccesebassene +++. ochuler 15 
CQO Sing, “OP RLOAVENE) cs 6 cheese sv a%bak teers Solly ,15 
156bG8> “Sine, (O Weavena’ t.. was eaenciese sesh ess Stults 12 
Sing, O \SSAVONE. |..': leek e019 fee nes ce Tours 05 

15796 Sing, O Sing this Blessed Morn and The 
Christmas Pras oe. isa cece? Grieg-Norden 10 
15880 Sleep, Little Babe... scleacsccs be sane Stults .08 
15571 Song of the Angels, The........... Morrison  ,12 
15704 Song of the Angels, The............. Upham 12 
10864) Stars GAll. Brigut..¢ .sicesccccs oveeee' Spence  .05 
10182 There Were in the Same Country..Bohannan  .15 
10604 There Were Shepherds .............. Marks 15 
10461 There Were Shepherds .............. Staton 15 
103853 There Were Shepherds ............... Stults .15 
15683 Watchful Shepherds, The.............. Dale 12 
10207 We Have Seen His Star....,.......... Clare 10 

20358 We Have Seen His Star in the East (Men’s 
WHICES) Io Gems ads bit ae hae <eieyg SP MIDEr- Biss. . 406 
10218 What Sounds are Those Bird .15 
10524 When Christ Was Born : Chaffin +20 
Be LWle  BRADROKES. ieee as deeecct srs + oe Best .05 
10507 While Shepherds ..............,... Burleigh .20 
6064 While Shepherds ...... Goodrich +15 
1OBV7> ) While Shepherds: ....03. 08005 0.0005. Holden .12 
10856 While Shepherds ................. Morrison ,15 
LO6GG (Wihile, Shepherds (3.2).<..c.cca-cssleues Percippe ,12 
10872 Wondrous Story, The ....,,.eeee+++e-5tults 12 

Carols 


Three Slovak Christmas Carols, 
Richard Kountz. 
The melodies are authentic Slovak carol- -tunes, dating from 


For mixed voices. By 


the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. Catalog No, 
20255. Price, 10 cents, 
Christmas Praise. Six Carols, by H. M. Staton. 


A fine set of carols, bright and festive, yet churchly and 
dignified; origina] musical settings to some well-known stand- 
ard and traditional texts. Good for either the church or Sun- 
day school. Price, 6 cents, $5.00 a hundred, 

Standard Christmas Carols No, 1, 

Standard Christmas Carols No. 2. 

Standard Christmas Carols—Two Parts, Treble Voices 
Standard Christmas Carols—Men’s Voices. 


The very best and most popular Christmas carols. 


Price, 
10 cents a copy. $6.00 a hundred. 


Complete Services 


Glad Tidings. Words and music by R. M. Stults and others. 
A successful service, delightful in every particular and in 

great demand. 

Joy of Christmas. 
others. 

Joyous music set to bright and appropriate texts, tuneful 
and catchy, echoing the true Christmas spirit and sure to please. 
Christmastide Reverie, A Christmas service for Sunday 

schools. Contains all recitations, etc,, necessary for an en- 

tire service. 

With Joyful Song. Complete Christmas service for Sunday 
schools. Words and music by R, E. DeReef and others. 
A brilliant Song Service, easily learned, Consists of twelve 

tuneful carols, interspersed with novel and appropriate exer- 

cises, recitations and readings. 

O Little Town of Bethlehem. 
Sunday schools, 

Solos, duets, choruses and recitations in which all members 
of the Sunday "school may take part. Accompaniment for piano 


Words and musie by R. M. Stults and 


A Christmas Service for 


or organ, 

Price of any of the above services, 6 cents a copy, $5.00 a 
hundred. 
Alleluia. Christmas Service of Praise. Words by Gertrude 


Knox Willis. Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman. 

Will appeal to all those who are looking for a short serv- 
ice to be used in connection with other addresses and carols 
for a Christmas program for the young. Price, 20 cents a copy. 


Any of these numbers will be sent for 
examination, or tell us the capacities of 
your choir and we will gladly make a 
selection for you. Special Christmas cir- 
cular sent gratis. 
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D. Appleton and Company Present the Universally Popular Piano Collection — 


Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays 


| 
} 


THE COMPLETE CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Classic Piano Pieces 
An, sAIERAS. Foaeergeene omietialere HUMMEL GAPSy! TROWGO) on 6 ole 41d s-oi0in vps ateke HAYDN Prelude Op. 28, No. 6.......- CHOPIN | 
Confidence biiponnach MENDELSSOHN LOE’ SOMG t sruail> pare . HENSELT Prelude Op. 28, No. 7..:.... me HOPN 
Gomsolation NO, (5) Ninenisisisle cena LISZT Minute Waltz ws... . CHOPIN Serewade View ve veteran ae SCHUBERT 
Fufth: NOctuvwe cas cevg sens LEYBACH Moment Musical... SCHUBERT Spring Song ..... .- MENDELSSOHN 
TOOT DAV DHT Biot Os aon Geel BEETHOVEN Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2. pd Oe LON CUIN Traiimeret_ and Komanse.,. SCHUMANN 
eye Teta Bion aeicetise toa e UN Ge GOSSEC Rrelude tn Cire nwielois w\el is viers;oivlele BACH Turkish March accent MOZART 
Modern Piano Pieces 
Amitrass DONC) << citnwie sts tn tele tole GRIEG Menuct a L’ Antique... PADEREWSKI Sconfe DAUGe, shelve eras CHAMINADE 
Chant Sans Paroles..TSCHAIKOWSKI Polish Dance Op. 3, No. 1, Serenata 2200. .... MOSZKOWSKI 
Cieies Wiles ee tiecretttits SAINT-SAENS SCHARWENKA SiomplesA view ..s stem an.» sitemeter THOME 
Flatever, The J...eu0s + CHAMINADE Poupée Valsante wiwieen.ne. POLDINI Lo the Moon. o..ay- ae MACDOWELL 
Humoreske Op. 101, No. 7... DVORAK Prelude Op. 3, No. 2 Valse Serénade: (uname vee POLDINI 
Hungarian Dance No. 5...... BRAHMS ' RACHMANINOFF Valsctie \..attasicusn tna BOROWSKI 
Melody 1 Feo est © sare os RUBINSTEIN SGlid \ACAWROWHs ab sieeiGhe « sieisie ee ELGAR 
e e e 
Light Piano Pieces 
Alp-Maid’s Dream, The....LABITZKY Intermezzo Russe... vant so hs FRANKE Stephanie (Gayotte) ..... CZIBULKA 
Chae Be the Hoan. +. SPINDLER Loum du) Bsa. deme ae wit GILLET Thine On ih acces ac eae LANGE 
Cinquantaine, La ...GABRIEL-MARIE Longing for Home ...... JUNGMANN Turkish. Patrol, The...... MICHAELIS 
Goguetieric Wich. tome hie teeiie vis WACHS Love's Dream After the Ball, Valse. Blewe Wacte eine eee MARGIS 
CHAdIeO SONG sian ieee es) 0 wi HAUSER CZIBULKA Warblings at Eve 7. ides RICHARDS 
SATAN AORTIC een Aan GANNE Paloma, La wh ea weaeretet YRADIER Waves of the Ocean....1.- a0. BLAKE 
Flower SOW torso sheaves iahte ays oo LANGE SGeKet; eco hy cease tare, wee sal « = ete GAUTIER 
Ponta esas ietsiniea SesteG ace BOHM NELENGIEM sia iainietavovdlbrsveels alctelepa Nets TITE 
° . e 
Operatic Piano Pieces 
Aragonaise (Le Cid).....MASSENET Evening Star (Tanmhiiuser).. WAGNER My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Sam- 
Barcarolle (Tales of Iloffman), Gavotte (Mignon) ......... THOMAS son and Delilah) ....S\INT-SAENS 
OFFENBACH Grand March (Norma) ...... BELLINI Pigeicato, (Sylvia) 2s «nates DELIBES 
Bercewse (Jocelyn) ...-.0.4.. GODARD Minuet (Don Juan) .:...... MOZART Quartet (Rigoletto) .....+.+.+. VERDI 
a Dance of the Hours (La Gioconda), Miserere (Il Trovatore) ...... VERDI Sexrtette (Lucia) .... . DONIZETTI 
To Canadian “‘ Etude ”’ Readers PONCHIELLI Waltz. (Faust) ...... ...GOUNOD 
: : For sale at all Modern Music Sheps throughout the-United States 
We have recently issued a special y £ 
edition of this book for sale in Send for complete free catalogue of the ‘‘Whole World’’ Music Series 
Canada.’ Price (91-50: a rte tar (We do not send this catalogue into Canada) 


free descriptive circular giving 


complete contents. D. APPLETON AND COMPAN 35 Ne ee Bs Aa 


THE VITAL PURPOSE OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IS TO INSTIL A LOVE FOR GOOD MUSIC 


HERE ARE THREE VOLUMES OF GOOD PIANO MUSIC 
TOYS: A suite for piano solo by MILDRED WESTON 


The tales that are musically told in “TOYS” are Jumping Jack, Spinning Tops, A Bunny that Hops, A Dancing Doll, A Bowlegged 
Bear, Tin Soldiers and The Funny Little Clown. Here indeed is a galaxy of tone pictures, and from such melodies as these the learning 
and meaning of music becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the energy with which the youngsters enter into their 
outdoor frolics. 

The melodies in TOYS will be of keen interest’ to teacher, to pupil and to listener because of their fresh and unhackneyed character: 
the irresistible combination of melody and rhythm in Jumping Jack, in A Bunny that Hops, in the Bowlegged Bear, would in larger 
works be called ‘‘Humoresque’’—here they are termed ‘‘Fun.”’ 


TOYS, by Mildred Weston, with cover in colors. Price, 75c. 


| LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD: A suite for piano solo by Mildred Weston 


Childhood and Youth delight to go over and over again, whether in story, in picture or in music the deeds depicted in the familiar 
classic of LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. Here we have the beloved story musically written in a tonality extremely expressive 
of its motive; a child subject, with a tune and a rhythm in perfect sympathy with the child’s interest. 

There are four numbers in this little Suite for the Piano, Little Red Riding Hood, Grandmother, the Wolf, and the Wood Choppers. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD by Mildred Weston, with cover in colors. Price, 60c. 


Distinctive music is lasting music because it is built on good taste and 
a knowledge of the fundamental principles of artistic creation—Toys and 
Little Red Riding Hood by Mildred Weston represent distinctive music. 


» 


A Noteworthy Publication of the Season 


For those desiring to know what the Great Pianists now touring America are playing, we make the extraordinary announcement of a most 


interesting new book— 
AN ALBUM OF PROGRAM PIECES 


, As played by Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Moiseiwitsch, Hofmann, Bauer. 
This unusual collection has been compiled of those compositions which are not beyond the technical ability of the average player. Price, $1.00 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Cincinnati—109e111 W. 4th St. New York—318«320 W. 46th St. London—105 Great Russell St. 
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Thanksgiving 

We give thanks for the great blessings which all of the 
musical folk of America enjoy at this tine. Our thanks seem 
to mean more to us when we contemplate the disasters, earth- 
quakes and tidal wave tragedies with which so many parts of 
the world have been visited during the last ten terrible years. 
May we be spared and may we deserve to prosper through our 
efforts to help others! 

In Germany we know that the conditions of musicians 
have been next to unthinkable. 
writes us, “The devil is born here. Starvation, life-size, stalks 
everywhere.” Another writes that he walked the streets for 
_ days begging hospitals to take in his wife for an operation for 
F appendicitis. The hospital free wards were full and the only 
ir thing he could do was to await her death. The operation 
vould cost 20,000,000 marks, and his savings were only a few 
thousand. Finally he received four dollars from America. 
Four dollars was just 20,000,000 marks and his wife’s life was 
saved. Hundreds of similiar stories of deprivation have been 
coming to us—storics of musicians of real fame gradually 
selling off their furniture until they were left with a bed anc 
a chair. We have forgotten that these art workers were born 
natives of the land that a few years ago was our enemy and we 
have remembered the heritage of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Bach, Schubert, Weber, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, who will 
give joy to millions for centuries. We have helped and our 
good friends have helped the suffering abroad, which is grow- 
ing greater every day. It is futile to give thanks when we 
i have failed to give blessings to others, when it has been within 
= our power to give. 

| Tue Erune will forward to musicians in need in Germany, 
| Austria and Russia any free-will offerings which may come to 
1) us for this purpose. Letters should be addressed Master 
Musicians’ Relief Fund. We will then request the individual 
receiving the money to respond personally to the one sending 


One musician in Germany 


it so that our readers may know of the good that their gift is 
] doing. We have dozens of cases on record furnished to us by 
i experienced investigators in several fields so that there is no 


possibility of money being wasted. These European teachers 
are helpless—few pupils if any, no concert opportunities, and 
| prices of living necessities going up mountain high over night. 
}- An American dollar may save the life of another Schubert 
| 


if it reaches him at the right moment. 
What better way is there to give thanks than to pass on 
| a little part of our very great blessing to others. 
| 


Old Favorites 


Are we becoming a nation of old favorites? England is 
sometimes ridiculed for the tenacity with which she clings to 
artists long past their prime, who sing or play in a manner 
pathetically inferior to that which marked their heyday. 

To us there is something truly beautiful in the loving atti- 

tude with which Londoners rally to the concerts of old-timers. 
It is a very fine tribute to their art of other days, a keen desire 
to meet again over the footlights some one who has given 
delight in years gone by. Now the talking machine preserves 
records of bygone triumphs which sometimes make comparisons 
odious. Yet we notice more and more in America that the 
younger generation has a great curiosity to see those heroes of 
the concert hall and the opera who have had a part in making 
i American history in music. 
* Tue genius, the knowledge, the art remains; and that far 
outbalances a few cracked notes here and there. Let us stick 
by our old favorites and show that the Anglo-Saxon t raditions 
which mold our country are worth while in this particular. 


Palaver and Pedagogy 

Mosr of us have heard the old story of the man who criti- 
cised the fishmonger’s sign—‘Fresh Fish sold here to-day.” 
He was able to convince the wight that nothing at all was 
necessary. Of course the fish were fresh—no dealer would 
attempt to sell stale fish; of course he was selling them to-day, 
otherwise he would not have his shop open; of course he was 
selling fish, anybody who knew what a fish is could see that. 
Therefore why waste words about it. 

While advertisers know the value of a sign, it is never- 
theless a fact that we are all great wasters of words in trying 
to make certain perfectly obvious things clear. 

We often think that this is peculiarly true. of 
teachers. 


music 
They sometimes wear the little pupil out with long 
strings of perfectly useless words. Children are usually far 
smarter than adults give them credit for being. The child is 
bored with words; when he often grasps the point far in 
advance of the completion of the teacher’s explanation. Look 
for the glance of understanding in the child’s eye. Hand the 
truths out, shorn of verbal foliage. Get it to him as quickly 
as possible. Then, by cleverly devised questions, convince 
yourself of the degree of his knowledge. 


The Unfailing Secret of Success 

AN unusually prosperous music teacher of New York City, 
an elderly Jewish gentleman, whose large classes of pupils 
regard him with affectionate admiration, was asked to give his 
rule whereby he had acquired such great success. 
and replied :— 

“Rules for success? Every man must make his own. One 
man will seem to acquire success by making himself a slave to 
his business, hardly ever leaving his work for a moment during 
his lifetime. Another will acquire even a greater fortune and 
conduct a larger business, although he spends a generous 
portion of his time on the golf course or cruising around the 
world on his yacht. How can you explain it? Is the second 
man inferior to the first? Hardly. He probably has greater 
faith in the capacity of others and has a way of impressing his 
policy upon others so that when he is away from the grind- 
stone he knows that it is turning just as regularly and 
smoothly as though he were stopping it every few minutes to 
see whether it was working right. 

“What is success anyhow? Certainly not the mere 
acquisition of money. Otherwise the Rothschild, the 
Rockefeller or the Vanderbilt would be a success before he was 
born. Such an idea is absurd. Success is the mode of life 
whereby one can give the greatest joy and profit to others 
and to one’s self. This does not mean money profit alone. 
Ninety per cent of the millionaires are miserable, desolate, 
friendless failures, largely because they are unwilling to share 
their easily obtainable life happiness with others, because they 
are slaves to a policy of keeping most of the good times to 
themselves. In music the artist or the teacher is successful in 
proportion to what he gives to the world and not in proportion 
to what he earns. If he works right, saves right, and thinks 
right, fame and riches should come to him. gen- 
eral rule for success; but this may come very near to it: 
Success 1s THE Resutr or THe Reeurisrre APPLICATION 'rO 
Work, Wise JupGMent IN Srerrine One’s Lire 


He smiled 


There is no 


Course, 


Savinc wirHour MISsERLINESS, THE CONSERVATION OF ONKE’s 
a , atc mr * r , "wane r ro 
HeattH, Bevier iw One’s Fettowman, Honesty atways, 


ALL so INTENSELY FocuseD Uron Onr’s Gop-GivEN TALENTS 
THAT THEY MAY BE DEVELOPED TO THEIR LIMITS FOR THE 
Greatest Joy AND Prorir or OrHets AND One’s SELF. 
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“Of course fate and opportunity play a major role. It is 
stupid to deny this. Some are born with far greater capacity 
and talent than others. However, as a rule the average 
individual does not develop much more than fifty or sixty 
per cent of his God-given talents. He thinks he does; but he 
doesn’t. Opportunity, Fate and Luck usually wait in the trail 
of fave who follow the general recipe for success that I have 
given.’ 


Missing Half the Fun 


Tuosr who have never played any instrument or taken up 
the study of singing seriously can scarcely be expected to 
realize that the greatest joy in music comes from re-creating it 
yourself. 

Possibly Tur Ervpe in the past has laid too much stress 
upon the great educational significance of music. We believe in 
this most thoroughly; yet at the same time we have had such a 
wonderful amount of real sport from music that we are wonder- 
ing whether this aspect of the art has eee stressed enough in 
our pages. 

There is as much sport in playing a Mendelssohn Scherzo, 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude, Debussy’s Arabesques or Chopin’s 
I, Minor Posthumous Valse as there is in the liveliest possible 
game of tennis. The delight of possessing the skill to master 
such compositions, the very fun of feeling one’s fingers dance 
over the keys is exhilarating and refreshitis 

Probably much of our playing would be a great deal 
better if we had more fun with it. Knowing how to play, 
being able to play, and playing for fun, puts a person in a 
wholly different class than the individual who is forced to take 
all his musical enjoyment second-hand from others or from 
talking and playing machines. 

We believe most emphatically in the musical records for 
those who cannot play or cannot sing. effectively. They get 
huge joy and profit from the machines without any doubt. 
Moreover the phonograph and the player-piano are coming to 
be used “everywhere” by teachers as models. Models are vitally 
necessary. The painter would be helpless without them. 
Musicians ought to realize more and more how valuable these 
recordings are, if only used as models. 


Yet, honestly, those who cannot play or sing miss half the 
fun, even in listening to music made by others and through . 


records. 
Accuracy and Music Orders 

“PLEASE give ne Pussy-Catty by von Lieb,” demanded’ the 
sweet young music teacher of the music clerk. Of course she 
meant Pizzicati by Delibes; and the music clerk bad had so 
many similar blunders in ordering that he “caught on” at once. 
In the big music store such requests as Mater’s “Inflamation” 
(Inflammatus from the “Stabat Mater,”) “Meditation by 
Doris” (Meditation from a *) or such a one as came to 
Lt. J. P. Sousa some time ago, “The Ice Cold Cadets March” 
(High School Cadets), are not at all unusual. 

Music teachers are often most’ inaccurate when sending 
in orders, especially orders by mail. Accuracy is a habit. The 
champions in all sports are first of all accurate. Tilden, the 
tennis king, whose shots over the net are marvels of accuracy, 
is simply the ordinary tennis player with the accuracy habit 
raised to the highest degree. 

It is hard to be accurate in one thing without having the 
accuracy habit which makes one accurate in all things. 
Accuracy in music is one of the most important factors in the 
study of the art. It means that you must be “‘accurate-minded,” 
that you must remold your whole life toward accuracy in all 
things. See straight, think straight, do straight. It’s easy if 
you strive for it. 


Wuar Christmas gift has a more enduring value than 
music or the things belonging to music. A piano that is used 
every day for ten years, a violin that is used every day for a 
quarter of century, a piece that is played month after month, 
a book that may re-make a whole career. Surely such 
Christmas presents are worth far more than those which wear 
out in a single season. 


Music Lessoiis and the Family Budget 


Tere is nothing that cuts quite so deeply into the sen- | 
sibilities of the father of a family as the feeling that perhaps 
those around him are not as sympathetic as they should be 
toward his efforts to maintain necessary economy. Every | 
natural father wants his family to have everything he can i 
afford to earn for them. That is the main incentive for his # 
labors. When the son or the daughter or the wife indicates 
even very slightly that father is just a little mean when he 
has put his foot down on the outlay of money in excess of 
what he deems it prudent to spend, father may not say any- 
thing about it, but he is hurt nevertheless. | 

Education is one of the serious items in the family budget. qi 
It is as important as clothes and like clothes it may be bought Y 
so cheap that it is worthless. It is often quite as costly to | 
hire a cheap music teacher as it is to hire a cheap doctor. i 
Music education should be regarded as, an investment. The a 
man who proposes to buy a house does not depend upon some | 
sudden windfall or stroke of business luck to enable him to do =i 
so. He saves systematically for the investment. Why should a 
not education be regarded in the same light. Nothing pays “| 
as big dividends as education. The future of the child depends | 
upon that more than upon anything else. Money put 
into education is money saved, not money spent, and it should 
be regarded in no other light. 

It is wrong to nag a parent for music lessons at exorbitant 
prices; and it is wrong for the parent to neglect to provide ' 
for the educational obligations of his children that he knows : 
are sure to come. Meet father half way on the music lesson , t 

! 


proposition. Let him know that it is’ a mistake to secure too 
cheap a teacher ; but realize that it is unjust to father to burden 
him with an expense far beyond his income. 


The Artists’ Tools ei. 


Tue good mechanic keeps his tools in the finest possible 
shape. In fact it is the habit of many to judge an artisan’s 
feelings by the way in which he sharpens and polishes the 
implements of his trade. ae 

The instrumentalist’s tools are his hands. They demand } 
and deserve the finest care and attention. a 

If you were Paderewski, Kreisler or Casals, you would 
think nothing of paying huge insurance premiums upon your 
hands, so that in case of injury you would not be without tools. ; 

Your hands are just as important to you, proportionately, 
as are those of the greatest virtuoso living. We are willing j 
to wager that you never realize it until some thought like this 
jolts you. 

We used to laugh at pianists when they massaged their 
hands with various creams and lotions. We don’t any more. 
We know now that they were merely taking the care of their : 
hands which their bread winning tools ie 

The better the condition a your hands the freer will be . 
the translation of your thought through: the instrument you 


play.. 


Faxrr:—The music teacher who accepts a pupil for whom i 
he is convinced there is no possible musical future. r 


My kingdom for the grand opera singer who knows how 
to forget that “the applause was tremendous.” 


A purpit in the studio is worth two in prospect. 


Goop cheer and good music are synonymous. 


Grorcrs Enesco, one of the foremost living symphonic 
composers, says, “In New York you enjoy more symphony 
orchestras to the square mile than in all European countries 
put together.” The number and quality of orchestras, large* — 
and small, in America is nothing short of amazing to European 
visitors. 


{Epviror’s Notp.—Possessed of one of the most brilliant 
id rational minds in the field of pianistiec art, Mr. Ernest 
futcheson in his pianistic career develops year by year in 
Manner which has commanded the permanent admira- 
ion of world music critics as well as the popular applause 
' the musical public attending his concerts. He was born 
t Melbourne, Australia, July 20, 1871. His talents were 
p “ae So early that he was classed as a “wonder” 
. His first teacher of note was Max Vogrich. .At the 


2 of five he made an extended tour of Australia, His 
Can Adults Progress? 
there a time when progress is hopeless? | This 


stion is a very “live” one to the many students of 
ature years who find progress discouragingly slow, to 
y teachers who in the stress of work have been 
ed to neglect their playing until it seems to have 
beyond recall. 
“Obviously, in considering the question, technical 
acity offers the most critical point, for undoubtedly 
is most easily developed in childhood or youth, 
hampered by a late start, most quickly 
4 Yet even here no 
ne need despair. ; 


hysical powers normally increase up to the age 
f thirty, then remain constant for about fifteen 
ears, and gradually wane after the age of forty- 
The average is less favorable in certain 
irsuits; for example, prize-fighting. In piano 
ing, on the other hand, it is more favorable. 
jaint-Saéns, at the very advanced age of eighty, 
‘ill possessed phenomenal speed, accuracy and 
xibility. Many of the best pianists living have 
ceptibly bettered their technic after the age 
forty. Has the musical world noticed any 
t deterioration in Hofmann, Bauer, Lhé- 
and others? Quite the reverse; they have 
roved steadily, even on the mechanical side. 
it is true that certain great geniuses, after 
taching maturity, become noticeably careless of 
hall details. They are so occupied \with the 
jirit that to some extent they lose interest in 
‘ie letter. Rubinstein was a notable case in 
rint. When this happens, the public rarely fails 
|| discern the truth; it, too, willingly sets the 
jirit above the letter, and finds compensation 
jr the smaller loss in the greater gain. It is 
, too, that the preservation of high technical 
‘lity depends largely on the solidity of the 
undation. Saint-Saéns had behind him the 
instaking finish of the French training; Lhé- 
went through the long and severe disci- 
of the Russian schools; and similarly did 


iven a good foundation, then, there is no 
onable limit or period to technical accom- 
| Further, a well-grounded technic is 
en recovered without undue difficulty, after 
neglect. I know several fine young pianists 
served in the war, perforce giving up their 
i entirely for a year or two. Released, 
reached their old proficiency in a few weeks. 
this season we have witnessed the triumphal 
of Paderewski to the concert platform after no 
than five years of pianistic inactivity. 


Mental Control 

things are possible because all technic is essen- 
f mental. The mind controls the body, and the 
ust remain in control of the playing mechanism 
mechanism is to function adequately. If Hof- 
‘is a greater interpreter of music than you are, 
now quite well that it is because he has a better 
mind. Perhaps, however, you think that his 
eriority in speed and lucidity is due to some inher- 
difference of hand and finger? Not a bit of it! 
xcels you in speed and lucidity of mind, and his 
rects his fingers, just as your mind directs your 
and with exactly proportionate results. It is 
exercising his fingers on the keys, but by exercis- 
‘his mind on his fingers, that he has attained his 
ection of technic. ‘ 


_ Correcting a Faulty Foundation 

hat may be said, however, of the player who has 
d adult years without having secured a good foun- 
_ What hope may be held jout in this case? 

pe st is true that a virtuoso technic is only pos- 


Adults and Piano Study 


Problems of the Student Who Seeks to Develop His Playing When Past the Age of Twenty 


An Interview with the Distinguished Pianist, Teacher and Composer 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


talent was so pronounced that he was taken to the Leipzig 
Conservatory where he became a pupil of Reinecke and 
others, graduating in 1890. He was then sent to the noted 
Liszt pupil, Stavenhagen, in Weimar. During the follow- 
ing ten years he devoted most of his time to teaching and 
practice, making his first mature tour in 1900, when he 
played with notable success in Germany, England and Rus- 
sia. In 1907 he came to America, playing occasionally 
with success but studying by himself continually and doing 
much teaching. For a time he was head of the piano de- 


sible if a solid foundation is laid in early years, a good 
action is never impossible to acquire. A good action is 
the proper basis of technic; without it limitations and 
difficulties will always be felt; with it you can build 
indefinitely, according to your diligence, mental equip- 
ment, and the time you spend on it. With a good action, 
you can always get all the technic you can use. Few 
persons need or could use a virtuoso technic, and no 
one should lament an inability to play the whole piano 
literature. The number of works within the capacity 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


of a good, not extraordinary mechanism, is practically 
inexhaustible. 

Now, the technical troubles of most players are readily 
traced to some elementary fault of action—a heavy arm, 
a stiff wrist, a bad hand-position, or poor finger-training. 
These are all very simple things, and the fault may be 
corrected at any time or any age, because it is purely 
a matter of habit. 

Habit 

‘A whole sermon might be preached on habit. The 
student is apt to believe that fixed old habits are al- 
most impossible to overcome. I should do them a very 
ereat service if I could thoroughly disabuse their minds 
of this nonsense; for nonsense it is. If you go about 
it properly, that is, with a determined spirit and a ration- 
al mind, you can establish any new habit in about three 
days. Not permanently, but well enough for your 
purpose. Please consider these points: 

1. Do a thing a hundred times per day, fifty times 
one way and fifty times another way, and you will not 
establish a habit. 

2. Do a thing ten times a day, eight times one way and 
twice another way, and you will establish a likelihood but 
not a habit. 

3. Do a thing five times per day, always. the same way, 
and you will very quickly establish a habit, 
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partment of the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. In 
1912 he returned to Europe, meeting with enormous suc- 
cess at all his public performances. Returning to America 
in 1915 he played at a single concert in New York, the 
Liszt H-Flat Concerto, the Tschaikowsky B-Flat Minor 
Concerto and the MacDowell D Minor Concerto; a masto- 
donie feat hich naturally created a sensation. This season 
Mr. Hutcheson is playing a series of programs at Aeolian 
Hall, N. Y., devoting each program to the work of the great 
masters, Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt.] 


It does not matter a particle how old or fixed a habit 
is, ignore it, think only of the new habit, and you can- 
not help succeeding. The power of habit is indeed 
strong; but the power of the new habit is as strong as 
the power of the old. We are not creatures (things 
created) of habits; we create them. To resign ourselves 
weakly to old habits, then, is sheer lack of character. 


Mental Conditions Again! 3 

Behind faults of action such as have been menticned 
above, there usually lies a hindering mental con- 
dition. Often it is a false belief in the difficulty 
of. the thing to be done, bringing about a tense 
approach to the task and some form of stiffness. 
This is the wrong kind of concentration. Or it 
may be a limp want of directed effort, resulting 
in some form of unclearness—the wrong kind’ of 
relaxation. This brings us back to mental con- 
trol, and I insist again that you cannot progress 
unless you use your mind. In fact, it might well 
be argued that the adult, in general, learns less 
quickly than the child because his mind has been 
allowed to become comparatively inactive—not 
because he is, older. 

Still, do not be discouraged if, as you con- 
tinue your work, progress seems increasingly 
slow. Of course it does! When you know little, 
you can add enormously to your knowledge with 
very small effort. Knowing much, it is harder 
to add... As Oliver Wendell Holmes says, you 
can pour out nine-tenths of a jar of honey in a 
minute, but you can hold the jar upside down 
for a long time before you get rid of the other 
tenth. 

Memory 


Outside of technic, the most serious problem 
in relation to adult progress is that of memory. 
But again, if your mind is functioning properly, 
there should be no great difficulty. The memory, 
normally used, is singularly reliable. Scientists 
assert that our subconscious memory is infal- 
lible, that it always remembers everything. I am 
not writing a scientific treatise, so I content my- 
self with pointing out that normally the mem- 
ory only fails in extreme old age, and even then 
what I may call the “professional” memory is 


often retained. I knew a celebrated preacher 
who in his last years sometimes forgot the 
persons and names of his own family, but 


was absolutely dependable in the pulpit for a 
coherent sermon. 

Slips of memory are almost always due to interfer- 
ence of the conscious mind. Play in fear of forgetting, 
and your chances of forgetting are immensely increased. 
Begin to worry about what comes next, and it goes from 
you. Set your mind on any process of memory, and the 
result will probably be disastrous. Every effort to re- 
member defeats its purpose. Therefore trust your sub- 
conscious memory, which is perfect. Cultivate confidence 
in it. And when slips of finger or memory do occur, 
take them calmly, for the mind will inevitably return 
immediately to the beaten track unless you hinder it by 
anxiety. It dees not much matter how you go to work to 
suggest this confidence to yourself. You may pin your 
faith to Christian Science, Coué, Troward, common 
sense, or anything you please. If you do not know your 
piece, learn it. If you do know it, believe in it. It is no 
harder to believe that you will not forget than it is to 
believe that you wit//; and it is infinitely more profitable. 


The Value of Added Years 

The rest is plain sailing. There is no conceivable 
barrier to unlimited progress, at any age, in the purely 
artistic qualities of playing. Added maturity, wisdom, 
aesthetic sense and experience, all tend to widen the 
scope of interpretation. Year after year, the value of a 
personality should augment in every way, and especially 
in its chosen field of expression, The pianist who fails 
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to progress has become a stagnant personality. Arrested 
development is unnecessary, unnatural and immoral. 
The lesson of the parable of the talents is as vital to- 
day as when it was first spoken. 


Stretching Exercises 


By Edward Glockling 


Anytutne that will help to develop the flexibility of 
the hand, and especially if it will facilitate the spreading 
of the fingers, is always welcome to the wide-awake 
student. The following is of unusual interest because it 
is built on a motive that is easily comprehended by one 
scarcely more than a beginner, yet contains the changes 
of tonality that keep one on the alert and prevent tedious- 
ness. While favoring the spread of the fingers, it also is 
valuable for developing legato by the weak fingers. 


6 simile 


Each of these chords is major; or you might think of 
them as the Tonic chords of the keys of C, D, E, F, G, 
A, B and C. Ascend and descend without stopping and 
with the legato touch. 


For variety, this study may be practiced also with all 
the chords in their Minor form. While playing them, 
hold the tips of the second finger and thumb lightly to- 
gether. 


Word Pastel Portraits of Chopin 


Ir you would know what Chopin really resembled, we 
must add to the existing portraits such verbigraphs as 
those penned by his best friends, Franz Liszt and George 
Sand. 

Liszt says: 

“His blue eyes were more spiritual than dreamy; his 
bland smile never writhed into bitterness. The trans- 
parent delicacy of his complexion pleased the eye; his 
fair hair was soft and silky; his nose, slightly aquiline; 
his bearing so distinguished and his manners stamped 
with such high breeding that involuntarily he was always 
treated en prince. His gestures were many and graceful; 
the tones of his voice veiled, often stifled. His stature 
was low, his limbs were slight.” 

George Sand says: 

“Gentle, sensitive and very lovely, he united the charm 
of adolescence with the suavity of more mature age. 
Through the want of muscular development he retained 
a peculiar beauty, an exceptional physiognomy which, if 
we may venture so to speak, belonged to neither sex or 
age. It was more like the ideal creations with which 
the poetry of the Middle Ages adorned the Christian 
temples. The delicacy of his constitution rendered him 
interesting in the eyes of women. The full, yet graceful 
cultivation of his mind, the sweet and captivating orig- 
inality of his conversation, gained for him the attention 
of the most enlightened men; while those less highly 
cultivated liked him for the exquisite courtesy of his 
manners. 


Chopin’ Tempo Rubato 


In HIS book, “Great Piano Virtuosos’” (G. Schirmer), 
a former pupil ue Chopin, named von Lenz, tells us some- 


thing of Chopin’s playing which is of interest to all 
music lovers. “That which particularly characterized 
Chopin’s playing,’ he says, “was his rubato, whereby 
the rhythm and time through the whole remained ac- 
curate. ‘The left hand,’ I often heard him say, ‘is the 


conductor, it must not waver or lose 
take just so long to perform the whole, 
tails deviations may occur.’ 

“But I heard Chopin’s rubato hetter defined by 
at Weimar, 1871—as I heard from his distinguished 
pupil, the capital Russian pianist, Neilissow. ‘Do you 
see those trees?’ Liszt said to Neilissow; ‘the wind plays 
in the leaves, life unfolds and develops between them; 
but the trees remain the same—that is the Chopin rubato.’ 

“In the fluctuation of the tempo, in this ‘Hangen und 
Bangen’; in_the rubato of his conception, Chopin was 
ravishing. Every note stood on the highest degree of 
taste, in the noblest sense of that term. When he em- 
bellished—which he rarely did—it was always a species 
of miracle of good taste.” 


ground; it may 
but in the de- 


Liszt, 


In order to have a mass of fine music constantly pro- 
duced we must have a fine civilization and a common 
faith and enthusiasm for life. 

—W. J. TURNER. 


Helpful Hints to Disheartened Students 


By Leslie Fairchild 


Tue following bits of advice. have been culled from 
experience both in studying and teaching; and the student 
who applies them will be well repaid for the effort. 

Do not make the mistake of changing teachers too 
often. Much valuable time as well as money is lost in 
this way. Choose a teacher whom you know has had 
excellent training and results from teaching. Stay with 
this chosen teacher as long as you feel you are advancing. 
Do not make the mistake of going out of town to an 
artist teacher before you have exhausted the knowledge 
of the best teachers in your own town. Unless you are 
thoroughly prepared you will not gain the points that 
the artist has to offer and, you will find it quite expensive. 
Most artists teach music—not technic. 

Never exhaust your teacher’s patience by having to be 
repeatedly told the same thing over at each lesson. 
This repetition makes your lesson just that much more 
expensive. A little concentration will break this habit. 


Make Notes of Useful Points 


Form the habit of making notes during the weck of 
various questions you would like to ask your teacher. 
Try it a few times and see how much more your teacher 
wil become interested in your work and how much more 
you will gain and grow in knowledge. 

Read the opinions of authoritative people in the current 
musical magazines; they will be of great help in broaden- 
ing your views. Remember that music is advancing the 
same as other arts and one must keep abreast with the 
times by reading. 

Keep a scrap book where you can paste many valuable 
clippings from “The Etude.” In this way you will 
acquire a volume of information that will help your indi- 
vidual needs. 

Attend as many concerts as you can; 
sary part of your musical education. 
this as only a form of amusement. Consider the inspir- 
ational and educational side as well. Pupils who live far 
from the concert centers and who are unable to reach 
them, can learn a great deal by listening to the record- 
ings of the great artists on the phonographs and repro- 
ducing pianos. 

Plan your practice periods as carefully as you would 
your investments. You have only a certain amount of 
time ; so make it pay you compound interest in knowledge. 
Remember that an extra hour practiced to-day will not 
repay you for the hour you lost yesterday. 

Try to be a little thoughtful of others when practicing. 
Arrange to have the same time every day. The people 
in the same house with you or the neighbors next door 
will be accustomed to hearing you playing at these hours 
and will not mind quite so much as if you practiced any 
old time of the day or night. 

In practicing, start on the most difficult part of your 
lesson while your mind is clear and your ear is more acute. 
You will not need quite so much energy to do the parts 
that are not so difficult. 


they are a neces- 
Do not think of 


—on on the-piano ? 


Don’t Avoid Simple Exercises } 

Make sure that you are thoroughly grounded in the 
very fundamentals of piano playing, if you expect tc} 
rise above the mediocre. These principles will not be) 
learned very easily from a Chopin Etude or Liszt Rhap-} 
sody; so do not be too proud to go back to simple 
exercises like. the trill study you had in first lessons, 
Complicated exercises lead away from clear. thinking} 
One is so carried away with the melody, let alone the) 
ability to play the correct notes, that the simple prin/| 
ciples which are of so much importance, are entirely) 
lost from sight. 
Memorize as you go along. Every repetition shou iW 
strengthen the memory. Never think you are to 
advanced to take each hand alone, at a very slow tempo} 
Above all, do not fail to count aloud; this will entirely) 
eliminate any hazy idea about the correct rhythm. | 
Do not listen to anyone who tells you that the metroj) 
nome will be a detriment to your playing. (See articll) 
in the September, 1922 issue of “The Etude” upon | 
“Tireless and Faithful Musical Servant.”) 
Take a monthly inventory of your technic and pieces— 
find your weakness, and then set about to overcome it. | 
Do not be over anxious with yourself or discourage) \ 
if you do not cover a great amount of ground in a shor} 
time. Remember that after all it is quality, not quantity) 
that you want in your playing. Music comes throug!) 
slow growth and one must be patient and aes | | 


Technic and Gray Matter 


Much of the drudgery of repetition in our practicin'| 
could be eliminated if only we could cultivate the habij} 
of exercising our gray matter in just proportion as wi) 
do our fingers. 

How many saad, a piece mentally before attempting | 
If such a course were pursued, 
ears of many would be spared and our progress iy 
mastering the many difficulties would be greatly facill|) 
tated. If we can think a passage correctly, we can plaj) 
it correctly. As one great artist has said of piano play 
ing, it requires “One quarter fingers and thrée quartet); 
brains.” at 

If it is your intention to become a teacher, you shou 
study with that idea in view. Remember that teache| 
do not just happen, but require special training in order | 
impart to others their store of knowledge. The ability + 
play a repertoire of pieces is only one of the requisiti) 
of a competent teacher. 1 

If you have talent, you will have to be constantly | 
your guard against laziness. So many talented pupi 
are apt to rely too much on their natural ability an} 
neglect the real grind that is required to build a a 
hand and develop a brilliant technic. 

Never say “die” in your music studies. 
necessary to practice against your will. Try to take |] 
keen delight in mastering the many difficulties that ari} 
in your daily work. 


By Their Names Ye Should Know Them 


By Jesse McMaster 


Many teachers would be surprised to learn that they 
have pupils who do not know the names of the studies 
and pieces in their last lesson; who are unable to tell 
from what book these pieces and studies were selected, 
and, worse yet, their composers. 

Recently a friend played Schumann’s Traiimerei and 
then remarked: “That is a pretty ‘thing,’ isn’t it? I had 
it in my lesson some time ago but I never could pro- 
nounce its name properly.” 

Another example: After hearing Grieg’s Norwegian 
Bridal Procession at a recital, this same friend consulted 
her program and then remarked: “I knew it was some- 
thing about a bride; I had that ‘thing’ for my lesson 
several weeks ago.” Imagine the works of the masters 
being known as “things’’! 

Remarks like these raised the question as to whether 
all students are so careless. A survey of friends caused 
no little surprise. Some did not know even a selection 
for their next lesson, by name. Some knew a name but 


ETUDE friends write that this‘has been a year of banner issues. 


ETUDE will be one of the best of all. 


We do this consciously, as we know that thousands of our frie 
like to surprise their musical friends with an ETUDE subscription at Christmas time and expect this 
to be one filled with unusual material from cover to cover. 


no composer. Only three could spell correctly the na 
of the pieces and their composers. Four knew the nar 
of their lesson books. I had interviewed eleven pupi 
of whom not more than three studied with any 
teacher. All these were under well-known : 
instructors. i} 
Ts this lack of knowledge the result of an assump 1 
on the part of the teacher that the pupil remembers 
name of the piece, the book or study when told what} 
purchase for the lessons? If so, would not the takilliy 
of several minutes of the lesson period to correctly lea 
these important things be time well spent? 
Another step in the advancement of music would 
to train the pupil, when called upon to play for “ 
pany,” to announce carefully the name of the sel 
and of its composer. A good piece, well playe 
almost sure to find its way to the hearts of the heat 
and, in a few days, to their collection of music. 


ee 


As you may imagine, the Chris 


There are scores of fine features. 


Tuere are still in existence a number of Beethoven’s 
ical sketch-books, in which he was accustomed to jot 
m musical ideas as they occurred to him, and which 
wa most interesting light on his method of work. 
y of the most admired themes of his great works 
ear first in the sketch-books, in homely and unattrac- 
form; again they may appear in an improved form, 
etimes marked “better,” and this may occur several 
Ss; yet after all, when the theme actually gets to be 
sed in the composition for which it was destined, it. will 
seen to have undergone some important further change. 
real inspiration of a genius is nowhere more clearly 
ent than in the tremendous leap from the best 
etch” to the final and perfect form. In writing his 
atas and symphonies, the first and second subjects of 
h movement usually were sketched in this way; some- 
3s also a hint of episodes or or development. In 
than one instance some theme, excellent enough in 
lf, was abandoned for another more suitable for the 
icular place, and in course of time the left-over theme 
‘used for a totally different piece. Thus, the slow 
nent at first designed for the Waldstein Sonata 
53, was discarded in favor of another and much 
fer one, but eventually appeared as a separate piece, 
Andante Favori, in F. 


Handel’s Sketches 

ome of Handel’s sketches, also, are preserved, though 
- did not adopt the sketching practice so systematically 
a Beethoven, being a very rapid and fluent writer of 
sic—so much so, in fact, that he often left the organ or 
parts incomplete, writing merely the melody and 
ass, with certain figures applied to the latter—a sort 
sical shorthand, known as “thorough-bass” to indi- 
e the proper chords, which he expected any musicianly 
r to be able to fill in off-hand, as he did himself. 
sketches, such as have come down to us, are chiefly 
srned with the solution of some intricate problem 
ounterpoint or fugue, most of his choruses being of 
nature. For instance we may see from sketches 
in existence that he spent much study and patient 
eriment on the Amen chorus of The Messiah, before 
nally settled on its best reading. 


How Mozart Worked All Night 
lozart left no sketches, so far as we know, and proba- 
ever made any on paper, yet his way of working 
have been nearer like Beethoven’s than would appear, 
ifference being that he did all his preliminary plan- 
and choosing within his own mind, so that when he 
to write down his compositions, the work was of a 
clerical nature. On one occasion, wishing to 
an overture within very limited time—but one 
h he had already well thought out—he worked all 
at it while his wife helped him keep awake by tell- 
im fairy-stories. Such an incident as that would go 
port the above opinion. 


Schubert’s Flow of Inspiration 
hhubert’s manner of work was quite the contrary. 
ow of inspiration was so free that his pen could 
y keep pace with his ideas. While he excels all 
's in the creation of beautiful and spontaneous mel- 
f, yet this way of working was not without its weak- 
es—he is exceedingly apt to be too diffuse and not 
iently self-critical. This is the case with many of 
longer pieces, which are too long for their musical 
and yet it would seem sacrilegious to attempt to 
n down, as some charming spots would have to 
erificed. In his shorter pieces, for instance some 
est songs, we are not conscious of any such defect. 
ly enough, that which he created in his hours of 
mn seemed® to make no lasting impression on his 
memory. On one occasion he failed to recognize one 
wn songs, when he saw it copied in another per- 
indwriting, and took for granted it was the com- 
ion of the friend who had copied it. 
~ 
Different Creative Minds 
ave chosen these four composers’ as illustrating 
ing of different types of mind among creative 
. All others will be found either a combina- 
“a compromise between them, in their methods 
‘There is another important distinction, how- 
yy of some remark: some composers work at 
sua the piano—and first play over 
tly write down. In the case of piano 
is ha) 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


music, this has the advantage of tending toward a good 
“pianistic” style, but, in general, the highest type of 
musician is not. only able to write independently of the 
piano but also prefers to do so. Schumann did both 
ways, but expressed the belief that those musical ideas 
which came to one when not at the instrument generally 
had more vitality and excellence. 


Jazz Kings and Jazz Publishers 

To descend for a moment from the sublime to the 
ridiculous—many composers of so-called “popular” 
songs are too defective in musical education to write 
down their own’ works and enlist the services of some 
experienced musician to listen to what they play and 
write it down correctly. In some cases they cannot even 
play the piano but merely sing the melody of their song, 
which is first taken down and fitted with chords or 
accompaniment-figures. This is the reason that occa- 
sionally one will see several names associated in the title 
of a piece of this sort. Perhaps, for instance, Pete 
Moron, of Avenue A has evolved a bit of doggerel 
which seems to have a fascinating jingle. After a while 
a tune seems to evolve itself in his inner consciousness 
and he finds himself singing it. After various inquiries 
and adventures, he at last lands in the office of some 
one of the several large publishers of this class of music. 
He announces that he has a song for sale; and they are 
neither surprised nor contemptuous when it appears that 
no manuscript has been prepared. On the contrary, they 
give him a hearing, and if the song appears to be good 
for anything, from their point of view, they are willing 
to talk business with him. (Of course this happens 
but once out of many times—generally about 99% or 
so of all that is brought in is utterly impossible.) But 
suppose they like it and have made a satisfactory agree- 
ment, the next thing is to call in one of their 
experienced musical hacks, who will take down the 
melody in correct rotation. This done, the same hack, or 
another one, writes a piano accompaniment for it; and 
if orchestral parts are to be put out for use, another 
one makes the orchestration. Then in the course of a 
month or two, there may be one more of those gay-col- 
ored covers in the music-store windows, bearing an im- 
posing title something of this sort—‘Please, Mister 
Turkey, Don’t Roost So High’—Lyric by Pete Moron, 
music by A. Hack and G. Howe Strange, orchestration 
by O. Kaskowisky. But enough of this painful subject. 


Sullivan’s Method 

Speaking of song-composing of a higher order, Arthur 
Sullivan, the composer of “Pinafore,’. “The Mikado,” 
and a long list of the “Savoy” successes, gave a 
practical example in his own works of the possibility 
of composing really popular music that was at the same 
time musicianly and highly admirable from a technical 
point of view. Without doubt one secret of his success 
(aside from the fact of his real genius, supplemented by 
thorough education) was that he took such pains to 
discover the natural rhythm and swing of the words, and 
formed his musical melodies accordingly. His custom 
was, before he attempted the actual creation of the 
melody, to read over the words many times until a 


Craftsmanship Counts 


We know the case of a man who has com- 
posed some of the most effective songs we 
have ever heard, but who was unable to 
write them in musical notation. He was an 
educated man with great musical gifts, who, 
with the requisite craftsmanship, might have 
been developed into a really remarkable 
musician. In submitting a composition to 
the leading publishers, the ear-marks cf 
craftsmanship always have a great influence 
upon the critics. Craftsmanship, in itself, 
has sold many a composition that might 
have gone begging without it. 
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How Masterpieces Are Made 


Distinctive Methods Used by the Great Masters 


certain rhythm came to be associated with them. This 
he would write out in notes on a single line, with 
proper time-signature and bar-lines but with no expres- 
sion of pitch. Afterward, using this as a basis he would 
form it into a good singable melody, and lastly add 
suitable harmonies. Some of our present young com- 
posers, of high ideals but faulty method, have almost 
reversed this process; they first sit at the piano until 
they have composed an accompaniment—practically a 
piano piece—which seems to suit the mood of the song, 
and then they devise a melody which will fit, on the 
one hand, the words of the song, and on the other hand, 
their ingenious but rather prematurely-made accom- 
paniment. A song written in this way is practically 
fore-doomed to failure, for it is not properly a song at 
all, but rather a piano piece with vocal obbligato. 


Orchestral Composing 

Composing for a large orchestra is another matter 
in which methods of work differ with the individual. 
There being from a dozen up to twenty or thirty staves 
on a page, representing instruments which may sound 
simultaneously, singly, or in an infinite number of 
different combinations, it becomes much like an engi- 
neering or architectural problem. The mere clerical work, 
even, being very laborious, it becomes highly desirable 
to have the first writing as correct as possible, in order 
to save the great labor involved in extensive alterations. 
The usual plan is to write it first in “condensed score’— 
t.e, on two (or occasionally three) staves, like a piano 
piece, but without any effort to have it playable on the 
piano, and to mark the entry of different instruments 
or groups of instruments, as “Clarinet,” “Strings,” “Brass” 
or whatever may be the case. This “short score’ may be 
corrected or revised if necessary, without great labor, 
and when it appears satisfactory, the full score is pre- 
pared as an elaborated copy from it. Some, however, 
manage to work at first-hand on the full score; but in 
this case they generally jot down first only enough of 
the leading instruments to show the general structure, 
filling out the rest of the instrumentation after the 
plan is clearly shown. 


Scoring Without Sketching 

Mozart, it is said, could and did often write a complete 
orchestral score without previous sketching, but that is 
all on a line with his general habits of composition—his 
immense power of concentration in thinking out a work 
entire before he wrote down a note of it. Schubert, and 
also Mendelssohn, are both known to have made suc- 
cessful attempts at writing a full score without sketching, 
though it was not their usual custom by any means. 
Wagner, in one of his letters to Liszt, states that he 
was about to write the Prelude to “Rheingold;” that he 
had it all thought out in his mind, and intended to write 
it at once in full score, as sketching would be of very 
little aid. This, however, was not his habit but quite 
the contrary; otherwise he would not have thought of 
mentioning it to Liszt. If you will examine the Prelude 
to “Rheingold,” you will discover the probable reason; 
it is exceptionally simple as to harmony, but very intri- 
cate in its orchestration. He needed all the staves of 
the full score to record the intended effects. 


Do You Know? 


Tuat the first Academy of Music in England was 
established in London, at the “Crown and Anchor” Tav- 
ern, over two hundred and ten years ago? 

That the first composer of comic opera had the rather 
startling name of Filippo Acciajuoli? He was born in 
Rome in 1637. 

That the accordion and the concertina are both com- 
paratively new instruments? The accordion was invented 
in Vienna and the concertina in London, both in 1829, 

That the Mexicans have a wind instrument, known as 
the acocotl, made from a dried stalk ten feet long, which 
is played by inhaling the air through it? 

That a piano-like instrument, known as the adiaphon, 
was very popular in some circles one hundred years ago? 
Tuning forks took the place of wires. While it rarely 
got out of tune, it was so monotonous that it has not 
survived. 

That the Bach family, starting with Veit Bach in 1600, 
were engaged in music for nearly two centuries and a 
half, or until 1845, when W. F. E. Bach, pianist and 
composer, and last grandson of the great John Sebastian, 
died at the age of 86? 
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Is the Modern Piano a Perfect 
Instrument ? 


By Sidney Silber 
Dean of The Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Til. 


Is the modern pianoforte susceptible of greater devel- 
opment and improvement; and, if so, will such develop- 
ment or improvement tend to enhance its expressional 
powers as a musical instrument? has often been asked. 
There are, as usual, strong protagonists, and antagonists 
of the proposition. All musicians are agreed that the 
stringed instruments long ago reached their zenith of 
development. Some of the greatest music for the violin 
was written before the pianoforte was invented. The 
history of the mechanical development of the piano is 
one of innumerable attempts at improvement. With 
each improvement new resources and means of expres- 
sion were found and the desire for still others inspired. 
The technic of playing the piano has thus undergone 
many radical changes. 

Our modern pianoforte was born in 1709; but the first 
real compositions expressly composed for it (those of Cle- 
menti) did not appear before 1771. The new instrument 
did not, of course, immediately supersede its predeces- 
sors, the clavichord, harpsichord and dulcimer. As a 
matter of fact, Beethoven considered the clavichord the 
most expressive of musical instruments and for a long 
time preferred it to the piano. It was his compositions, 
however, which were destined to revolutionize the manu- 
facture of pianos. In order to obtain the increased 
power of tone which his works required, the thickness of 
the strings had to be increased as well as the range of 
tones. From the four-octave instrument of Cristofori— 
father of the modern piano—an instrument of but moder 
ate tension supported by a wooden sounding-board, the 
modern piano has developed into an instrument of tre- 
mendous tone power, with a compass of over seven 
octaves and a tension amounting to several tons. The 
action has undergone innumerable changes until to-day it 
appears to represent the acme of perfection as regards 
precision and sympathy. 


Liszt’s Influence 

It is perhaps due to the compositions of Liszt that 
modern pianos have reached their present sonority and 
that actions are able to withstand the enormous weight 
which is needed to bring out this sonority, as well as ‘the 
accentuation which the successful performance of his 
compositions entails. Chopin’s compositions had little 
effect upon the mechanical improvement. His art was 
more chaste and subtle, and he confined his efforts in 
composition to making the most of the resources of the 
instrument of his times, 

The period 1840-1850 was a crucial one. It was the 
parting of the ways. Players, composers and public 
must accept the art of Chopin or of Liszt. A large ma- 
jority went with Liszt and the evolution of the piano 
since then has been influenced by this great advocate of 
realism. 

Arthur Whiting, in his excellent essay on The Lesson 
of The Clavichord has the following to say: “While 
acknowledging that Liszt, the man, was greatly superior 
to Chopin; that, in spite of his masterful character, he 
had humility and generosity; that his desire was always 
benevolent; yet, so long as we confine our historical 
review to his activity in this one department of music, 
we cannot escape the conviction that in following Liszt 
rather than Chopin, the pianoforte took the wrong path.” 

It is Whiting’s conviction that the resources of the 
piano have by no means been exhausted. In his estima- 
tion “the great mine of color in the use of the damper 
pedal has hardly been touched, although Chopin found 
here his most precious effects. Debussy has discovered 
the spot and has dug from it pure pianoforte gems 
hitherto unknown.” 


Radical Demands 

Contrasted with those sentiments, what do the “radi- 
cals” demand? First of all, a change was made, several 
years ago, in the form of the keyboard. The Clutsam 
keyboard, which is in the form of an arc, is conceded 
by many to be a decided advance in facilitating per- 
formance. Rudolph Ganz was one of the first to pub- 
licly demonstrate the virtues of this type of keyboard. 
He assured the writer that for such works as the Chopin 
Study, Op. 10, No. 1, the. Clutsam keyboard offered 
greater facility than the present straight keyboards. 
Busoni affirms that the Clutsam keyboard not only in- 
‘creases and perfects the present power of pianoforte 
expression, but that it opens up many new possibilities 
for the future. Gottfried Galston, the Austrian piano 
virtuoso, records the following improvements which he 


~ desires and which are stated in his highly interesting 


Studienbuch, 

(a) Octave coupler, effected by means of a 
third pedal. 

(b) A system of pedals striking heavily over- 
spun strings with a range of sub-contra “F.” 
fo smallo* Cr” 

(c) An electrical device for the production 
of very soft tremolos. 

(d) A second manual for echo effects. 

Some have considered it advisable to insert a device 
(electricity has been recommended) by means of which 
the pianist might increase and decrease on single tones 
and chords. It is thought that in this manner a more 
lyric quality might be added to pianoforte expression. 


The above are by no means all of the innovations sug- 


gested for further mechanical development of the piano. 
Some of our more radical radicals desire a system of 
third tones, and even quarter tones, instead of our semi- 
tone system. This latter suggestion would undoubtedly 
open up new possibilities in composition, 

From the above indications we note considerable unrest 
in the realm of pianoforte expression. Certain it is that 
since Chopin we have had no equally great “piano spirit” 
to enrich our musical experience through the medium of 
this noble instrument. 

If mechanical changes will bring forth a Messiah we 
want the changes to be made. But it would seem a rever- 
sal of past experience, inasmuch as mechanical changes 
have been the result, not the cause, of innovations in 
creative art. 


Why Musical Prodigies Usually Retire 
Early in Life 


By George Woodhouse 


In the nature of things, this vital quality in technic ~ 


varies in the individual; mood and disposition play a 
big part, and account for the variability noticeable in the 
playing of many artists. It is not a question of technical 
accuracy; two performances may be equally perfect in 
this respect, the difference being entirely that of a fluctu- 
ating intensity in the musical feeling. There are per- 
formers who never make any demand on this creative 
quality in their playing. They are often talented, pos- 
sessing a good ear, rhythmic sense and execution, but 
they never, in a single phrase, impart a personal touch. 
The function of this class is to imitate, and many possess 
the unconscious faculty of giving clever reproductions ; 
they belong to the mimetic type of artist, as distinct from 
the creative. Children and prodigies usually belong to 
this category, but it is a significant fact that there is often 
a noticeable break in their development as they reach 
adolescence. In many cases self-consciousness intervenes 
and raises a barrier to the new feelings which seek 
expression. It is possibly for this reason that many 
prodigies retire early from the concert platform, and only 
comparatively few maintain their youthful reputations. 
But he who emerges and survives as an artist, brings 
with him a new musical consciousness; and the fact that 
he has now something of his own to say, and is no 
longer only a medium through which other minds are 
expressed, affects the whole, character of his playing. 
The art of the lithographer is now transformed into that 
of the creative artist, and technic is no longer a thing 
apart from himself; his whole being is concentrated on 
the content as well as on the context of the music he 
interprets—From Creative Technique. - 


Form in Music 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


WHEN portraying emotions, music assumes various 
forms. These undergo many variations. As the passing 
feelings are presented, this form must, of necessity, have 
a beginning, a development, a climax, and an ending. 

Feelings of a greatly varying nature may be portrayed 
in outlines quite similar. A sonata movement or a song 
may tell the same story of grief, of joy, of heroism. 
Consequently, though the means of their execution and 
the medium of their expression are so very different, the 
general structure would naturally be the same. In one 
the tones alone seek to convey the meaning for which 
in the other they have the more definite assistance of 
words. 


Happy is the child who is early introduced to what 
art 1s. 


—GOETHE, 


THE : BODE 


} 
, 


Save Aor Energy ! 


By Mary T. Folta | 
THE average student who is spending time and money] 
on music is in earnest. He works very hard and ye 
comes not within the shadow of his ideal. In his enthus: 
asm he spends as much energy upon a salon piece as 
should be necessary to carry him through an elaborat« 
concerto. 

Even so, he does not secure the desired effect. Why | 
Naturally, one would reason that the more vitality ij 
spent, the better the results obtained. Wy 

Not so, decidedly not. The trouble with the averagi) 
student is that he has learned neither how to use no} 
how to save his energy. He has not learned how + 
withhold the flow of vitality when it is not needed. 

If you are a student, and especially if you are tem 
porarily without a teacher; or if you are a teacher whij 
has not yet forgotten to be seeking all means of a 
vancement; take stock of your use of vitality in you 
playing. There are so many ways in which this may} 
be done. 

The soft passage needs unusual attention in this mat| 
ter. In it there will be considerable demands upon i | 
nervous energy for the sake of light, even execution 
but the expenditure of physical strength may becom 
almost negligible. Here is the opportunity to relax, physij 
cally, and to store up vitality for the resounding cling 
that is in prospect. 

Use energy discriminately. Adapt it to the needs of 
the work in hand. Waste no muscular exertion tha’ 
not required for the effect desired. The artist m 
learn this, else he never would reach the end of his a 
gram. Learn where to relax and where to put y 
whole vitality into the work of the moment. 

Play a passage—though it may be not more than | | 
scale. Stop; think; then play it again with the idea | 
having it just~a little more beautiful, but with a small 
demand upon vitality. - 

Do nothing indifferently. Know what you are doing}, 
and why you are doing it. Then, do not waste yoursel/ 
in the effort. i) 


“Trapping” the Parent 


By Frank H. Williams 


“OF course,” said a successful middle western m 
teacher, “I am always looking for incentives to mali) 
my pupils take greater interest in their work and | 
more anxious to get ahead. And I find that one of #1 
very best means is to discover the favorite musical sele 
tion of the parents and then to tell the pupils how 
selection pleases their parents and get them to leargil 
well as quickly as possible. 

“Generally the children take great interest in t 
to play their parents’ favorite piece; and I increase 
interest by telling them what I know about its his 
and the life of the composer and all that sort of th 
And this, very frequently, makes the young people plun; 
so enthusiastically into their work that in many instan 
they make as much progress in weeks as otherwise + 
would have done in months. 

“Of course, too, it immensely pleases the pare 
to find that their children are so quickly learning to | 
old favorites; and this leads them to praise the youi} 
people for the progress they are making. This, in 
is very effective in stimulating the children to still ¢ 
efforts. .So the plan works out good results from 
angles and helps me greatly in training the young foll|) 

“The sooner a young pupil can be made to take a re} 
interest in some definite selection and can be made 
thusiastically anxious to learn how to play that selec 
perfectly, the more likely the pupil is to make pro 
which will be satisfactory to all of the people conc 
This plan of focusing the attention of the pupil on 
parents’ favorite selection is the best way of getti} 
the real interest of the pupil in a specific piece.” 


Tue more general knowledge you possess, the mc 
power you will have in pursuit of your special callin} 
the more meaning you will see in’ the compositi 
are studying, the more you will be able to bring out 0 
the higher will be your rank as a musician. | 

—Dr. BarTHoLom 


Better keep yourself clean and bright; you ar 
window through which you must see the world. 
—Gerorce BERNARD 
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HE ETUDE 


N our first discussion of this sub- 
ject we dwelt at considerable 
length upon the fact that before 
e student even considers the matters of 
hnic and touch, a good grounding in 
al musicianship is necessary. I cannot 
we this phase of the matter without 
inting out that a knowledge of the keys, 
he common chords, and the seventh 
re ords, should be as familiar to the stu- 
dent as his own name. This would not 
mentioned were it not for the fact that 
)|I have repeatedly had students come for 
instruction who have after great effort 
epared one, two, or at the most three 
how pieces, even pieces as far advanced 
the Tschaikowsky or the Liszt Con- 
‘certo, who barely knew what key they 
were playing in. As for understanding the modulations 
and their bearing upon the interpretations of such com- 
plicated and difficult master works, they have been 
|blissfully ignorant. 
_ “Study of this kind is not only a great waste of the 
pupil’s time but also a disgusting waste of the time of 
& advanced teacher, who realizes that he is not train- 
} ing a real musician but a kind of musical parrot whose 
|playing must always be meaningless. “Often these pupils 
\have real talent and cannot be blamed. They simply 
in had no teacher in the early years with patience and 
afficient will power to hold them back until they have 
nm exhaustively drilled in scales and arpeggios. A 
mattering will not do. They must know all the scales 
1 all the keys, major and minor, and they must literally 
|‘Know them backwards.’ They must know the inter- 
lationship of the scales; for instance, why G# minor 
} ears a harmonic relationship to cb major. 


Instinctive Fingering 

“The scales should be known so well that the student’s 
ers will fly to the right fingering of any part of any 
ale instinctively. The trouble with many students is 
at they attempt difficult problems in what might be 
med musical calculus or musical trigonometry with- 
even ever mastering the multiplication table. Scales 
musical multiplication tables. One good way of fix- 
them in the mind is to start to play the scales upon 
different tones of the key consecutively. 
‘Take the scale of E major, for instance. 
rst this way, starting with the keynote. 


Play it 


‘Next start with the second note of the scale with 
second finger, thus: 


rei 


en with the third finger, thus : 


‘Continue throughout the whole scale; and then play 
m in similar manner with the right and the left hand 
Treat all the scales in the same manner. 


ether. 
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Basic Principles in Pianoforte 


Playing 


Secured Exclusively for The Etude by Interview with the Famous Virtuoso Pianist 


JOSEF LHEVINNE _ 
This Series Began in the “Etude” for October 


“Most pupils look upon scales as a kind of musical 
gymnasium for developing the muscles. They do that, 
of course, and there are few technical exercises that 
are as good; but their great practical value is for train- 
ing the hand in fingering so that the best fingering in 
any key becomes automatic. In this way they save an 
enormous amount of time in later years. They also 
greatly facilitate sight reading, because the hand seems 
to lean instinctively to the most logical fingering, to 
elect it without thinking. Take it for granted, you may 
have too little scale practice, but you can never have too 
much, 

“The study of harmony is also a’great time saver in 
piano playing. Know the chords and know the fingering 
of all the arpeggios, which is really logical fingering 
of most-of the common chords. Don’t pay a teacher a 
high fee later in your musical life to have him point out 
something that you should have learned in the musical 
primary class. 


The Value of Ear Training 

“Ear training is also of very great importance. Most 
students hear, but they do not listen. The finest students 
are those who have learned how to listen. This becomes 
an axiom with teachers of advanced pupils. The sense 
of aural harmony cannot be too definitely developed. 
The pupil who cannot identify chords, such as. the com- 
mon chords, and the seventh chords, by ear, stands about 
as much chance of entering the higher realms of music 
as the student who does not understand a word of 
Latin dces of comprehending a page from Virgil when 
he hears -it read to him. 3 

“There is no way of dodging or sidestepping this 
knowledge. I am obliged to say a hundred times a week, 
‘Listen to what you are playing.’ 

“Absolute pitch is by no means absolutely necessary. 
I have it and have always had it. Safonoff, my own 
master, did not. Rubinstein did. Sometimes it is a 
disadvantage. I cannot think of any composition except 
in the key in which it was written. Sometimes when a 
piano is a whole tone flat or a half tone sharp, I become 
fearfully confused, as it does not seem that I am playing 
the right notes. I instinctively start to transpose the 
sounds to where they belong and thus get mixed up. 


Essentials of a Good Touch 

“The matter of touch is so all-important that the re- 
mainder of this section will be devoted to the subject. 
Even then, we cannot hope to cover more than a fraction 
of the things that might be said. Have not whole books 
been written upon the subject? Indeed, there is now 
in the different languages of the musical world, what 
nuzk. be called a literature of touch. 

‘First of all, let us consider our playing members, the 
nngers, the hand, with its hinge at the wrist to the arm, 
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and finally the torso—all of which enter 
into the problem of touch. With me, 
touch is a matter of elimination of non- 
essentials, so that the greatest artistic 


ends may be achieved with the simplest 
means. This is a general principle that 


runs through all the arts. Thus, in the 
manipulation of the fingers on the keys, 
I direct my pupils to cut out any action 
upon the part of the fingers except at the 
metacarpal points. 

“The metacarpal joints are the ones that 
connect the fingers to the hands. Of 
course there are exceptions, when the 
other joints of the fingers come into play. 
These we shall discuss later; but for the 
main part we shall progress far more 
rapidly if we will learn the great general 
principle of moving the fingers only at the joint where 
the finger is connected with the body of the hand. 
There was a time, I am told, when the great aim of the 
piano teacher was to insist that the hand be held as stiff 
and hard as a rock while the fingers rose to this position, 


in which all of the smaller joints were bent or crooked, 
and then the finger descended upon the key like a little 
sledge hammer. The effect was about as musical as 
though the pianist were pounding upon cobble stones. 
There was no elasticity, no richness of tone, nothing to 
contribute to the beauty of tone color of which the fine 
modern piano is so susceptible. Now, the finger arises 
in this position and the movement up and down is solely 
at the point marked: 


Movement x at this joint only 
Se 


pee mage 


No movement here 


“Before proceeding farther we have to admit that 
touch is largely an individual matter and that the nature 
of the. player’s hand has a great deal more to do with 


it than most people imagine. In days gone by there was 


an impression that a long, bony, fleshless hand, with 
hard finger-tips, was a good pianistic hand. It may be 


for execution of florid passages and great velocity; but 
for the production of a good tone it can be extremely bad. 

“Rubinstein had a fat, pudgy hand, with fingers so 
broad at the finger-tips that he often had difficulty in 
not striking two notes at one time. Indeed, as I have 
pointed out hitherto, many of the so-called mistakes 
that he made were due to this condition. On the other 
hand, his glorious tone was in no small measure due 
to this. Indeed, it may be said that the thicker the 
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cushions of flesh upon the finger-tips, the wider the 
range of variety of touch. Rubinstein, by means of an 
unearthly amount of work at the keyboard, was able to 
overcome technical obstacles and get the benefit of 
the responsive cushion he had at the ends of his fingers. 
This is merely a mechanical and acoustical principle. 
It is easy to distinguish when one listens to a metal xylo- 
phone. If the bars of the xylophone are struck with a 
hard metal rod, the tone is harsh and ‘metallic.’ Let 
them be struck with a rod with the end covered with 


soft felt and the tone is entirely different and beautifully - 


musical. You may not think this applies to the tone 
of the pianoforte; but a little experimenting will soon 
show that it is the case. 


Amateurs with Naturally Fine Touch 

“Tt thus happens that many amateurs, who know little 
about music itself, possess a touch which is very heauti- 
ful merely because they have accidentally learned how 
to play with right arm conditions and with the proper 
part of their finger-tips; so that, instead of delivering a 
bony blow to the ivory surface, they touch the keys with 
felt-like cushions of human flesh and produce a really 
loyely tone without knowing how they do it. With 
proper instruction along these lines, I shall hope to make 
clear in ensuing sections of this series that it is possible 
for the person with an inferior touch to develop his 
tone amazingly, 

“Of course, a brittle touch is quite as necessary at 
times as the mellifluous singing tone. Brilliancy is as 
important as ‘bel canto’ in piano playing. One general 


principle, however, is that of striking ‘key bottom.’ Many 
students do not learn this. The piano key must go all 
the way down in the production of a good tone. The 
habit of striking it half way accounts for much white 
or colorless playing. Many students do this without 
knowing it. It is a habit that quickly grows upon one. 
More than this, it contributes a kind of hesitancy and 
lack of sureness to playing that is decidedly inartistic. 
The player never seems sure of himself, 

“During your next few practice periods, analyze your 
own playing and note carefully whether you are skim- 
ming over the surface of the keys. Unless you have 
had a very thorough early training, you will probably 
discover that one note in every ten is slighted. It may 
be just enough to give your whole playing an amateurish 
complexion. If you find that this is the case, return 
to the practice of slow scales and then slow, simple 
pieces with good melodies, and simple chords. Scores 
of students play chords with some of the notes striking 
key bottém and others only half way down. The full 
effect of the harmony is thus lost. Of course, you may 
not suspect that you do this; but do you really know? 

“Tn the next section of this article we shall continue 
this discussion of beautiful tone-color, revealing what 
seems to be the real secret of a lovely singing tone. It 
is really quite a simple matter when the underlying 
principle is correctly understood. Of course, if the 
student has the privilege of studying it under a good 
teacher, it may be more rapidly acquired; but there is 
no reason why the main essentials cannot be told in 
print.” 


By Florence Jones Hadley 


WE were sitting comfortably on the porch, chatting 
idly, when the sound of a piano in the neighboring house 
broke in. 

Our caller frowned. 
Walters makes me tired! 


“Just listen to that! Helen 
Think of one of her age— 
she is thirty-seven—taking up music. A waste of per- 
fectly good time and money, I say. Of course it would 
not be so bad if she were younger by twenty years or 
more; and if she really had any talent. Just listen!” 
as the hesitating notes of a waltz reached us, 

I listened, as ordered, until the piece had been played, 
with many mistakes, and was begun again, with much 
careful effort. 

“See?” triumphantly. “Isn’t that awful? Stumbling 
like that through a piece that my Alice had in her 
second term! I don’t see what her husband is thinking 
of, to let her waste good money that way. She never 
will be a musician as long as the earth rolls.”’ 

The music now had changed into one of the really 
good popular songs; and a voice, sweet and sympathetic, 
caused us to listen till the singing ended. 

“Well,” and I sat up very straight as I spoke, for I 
felt that a stiff backbone was needed when one argued 
with my opponent, “don’t you know, I glory in her 
spunk, Just because she has been deprived of the chance 
to gratify her love of music earlier is no reason what- 
ever for her going music hungry to the end of her days.” 

“But what will it all amount to? If she could ever 
go. into concert work, if she could play the organ in 
church, if she could even give lessons, it might be dif- 
ferent. But she has not the least talent and her work 
will be about as inspired as a hand organ.” 


I gave my spinal column another hitch. “But I don’t 
agree. Through years of struggle the Walters have 
finally arrived at the place where they can afford a piano 
and lessons. John is as proud as a peacock of his little, 
ambitious wife; and he doesn’t realize but that she is a 
budding prima donna. So, as the youngsters say, ‘Why 
not let them go to it?’” 

My visitor was unconvinced. “Well, of course, there 
are different ways of looking at it. But to me it is the 
sheerest folly to waste one’s time on such hopeless 
drudgery,’ and, as if she really had endured all she 
could, she rose hurriedly and left. 

That evening, as I sat in the warm summer twilight, 
the Walters’ piano again took the center of the stage, 
so to speak, and simple waltzes and two-steps were 
played with a carefulness and precision that suggested 
a counting of time under the breath. Then followed a 
loud clapping of hands, from the vine-shadéd porch, 
with requests from the family of “Play that again, 
please.” 

So followed the program, with at least one proud, 
satisfied and enthusiastic audience, whose unstinted praise 
might have caused the player to believe that she was 
destined for great things. 

And then, when I thought the entertainment ended, 
there was a rustle, a pushing back of chairs, and in a 
few minutes I was listening to the heart-stirring strains 
of Home, Sweet Home, followed by the dear old hymns 
that never grow old or out of date. Every voice in that 
family took a part in the songs, while Mother proudly 
played. 


And again I thought, “I glory in her spunk.” 


A Secret of ‘Efficiency 


By S. M. C. 


Tue writer recently witnessed a typewriting demon- 
stration by one who has held the World’s Champion- 
ship for several successive years having acquired the 
marvelous speed of 160 words per minute in the One- 
Minute Test, and 144 net words per minute for one 
hour’s continuous writing, requiring on an average of 
eleven or twelve strokes per second. The secret of his 
success was said to be elimination of waste motion. 
Many players are unaware of the fact that this principle 
is also of the greatest importance in piano playing. 
Movements are made in manipulating the instrument 
which are a mere waste of energy and an obstacle in the 
way of overcoming technical difficulties. 

Who has not seen players attempting to play rapid 
passage work with high finger stroke instead of keep- 
ing close to the keys? This stroke is a relic of former 
years and has been the cause of much straining of 
muscles and unnecessary fatigue. Weight playing has 
eliminated much of this useless strain and has enabled 


the performer to play easily and with little effort. 

There are others, and their name is legion, who, in 
playing chromatic passages constantly shift their posi- 
tion, moving the arm backward and forward, thus caus- 
ing a waste of motion which serves no purpose what- 
ever and often interferes seriously with accuracy. 

Pressure exerted on a key after it has been struck 
is another form of wasted energy, which is absolutely 
useless. It prevents the attainment of speed, interferes 
with relaxation, and causes unnecessary fatigue. After 
the key has been struck the playing apparatus should 
relax, and just enough pressure be exerted to keep the 
key from rising before time. 

Players who have a habit of indulging in facial or 
bodily contortions should without delay try to overcome 
it by exerting will power, and should make every effort 
to acquire a sense of ease and relaxation in playing; 


for this is one of the greatest promoters of efficiency in 


piano playing. 
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The Oopertuniice of the Music 
Supervisor 


By John W. Beattie 
Supervisor of Music, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


THE supervisor, through all his school and outside 
endeavors, has a wonderful opportunity to improve | 
matters musically. The more able a musician he is an 
the more diplomatically he can deal with people, the | 
more sure will be his success as. an upbuilder of taste | 
and standards. 

This is true in a way, since the beginner will almost 
certainly have to get his first experience in-a sm 
school system. The only alternative is to start out as 
a special teacher either in a grade or high school of a} 
city. There are many reasons why the supervisory | 
position is a better one than that of special teacher. | 
But it will be sufficient to say that the variety of wo 
which the supervisor must undertake will develop abili- 
ties and powers that he must have if he expects to r 
to one of the large city positions. He will be obliged 
to exercise all the ability and diplomacy at his com-| 
mand and, being on his own resources, without tk 
advice and guidance of any one but the school head, 
who may know nothing about music, will either sink 
into oblivion or command the attention of those in the 
larger places who are always on the lookout for capab 
instructdrs and supervisors. 


Start in a Small City 
From another standpoint, there is an excellent reas 
why the supervisor will do well to start out in the small 
place. There he not only will be recognized as the le 
ing musician of the town hut also will occupy a positi 
of, importance socially. Being frequ -tly before t 
public he will soon beco ne acquaintec with the. leaders 
in civic life; more than that, he wil) be on terms 
equality with the leader; since his work requires the 
he be one of them. “Many musicians may prefer to 
main unknown and unappreciated in the large citi 
where friends are few and opportunities for serv 
rare; but possibly more wish to live where they can do 
constructive work and at the same time amount to son 
thing as individuals. 
If the supervisor is not so far from a'musical cen 
that he must starve musically throughout most of 
year, he can be very happy and useful in a small ci 
In these days of plentiful concert tours, there are fi 
supervisors, however remotely located, who cannot 
an occasional artistic stimulus. The supervisor n 
this stimulus and inspiration, and inability to have it i 
almost the only good reason for his objection to employ 
ment in a small place. If one insists upon the musi 
advantages of the metropolitan center, he should eit! 
locate near one or, through good work, be able to col 
mand a position in one. But wherever he is, thr 
his chance to raise standards and help form ideals 
is a profession from which great results may 
expected. 


Development of Touch 


By Louis G. Heinze 


Most of the troubles in the muscles and nerve) 
tem, which often develops in piano players, are caused 
by the faulty development of the power of To 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to treat © 
hand according to its build and peculiarities. P 
with weak hands should not use exercises with one 
sustained, as there is great danger of producing a 
wrist. At the beginning the best plan is to have 
pupil to play legato, with very flexible fingers, s 
not ‘to endanger the position and looseness of the h 
Stiffness is always harmful; it is sure to produce — 
unsympathetic, harsh tone. 

The pianist should have an easy action. if 
The strength or power of the touch must be slowly 
and carefully developed. Lifting the fingers equé 
high, and gradually raised higher, will increase the te 
Although the higher raising of the fingers is to pro: 
a larger tone, the same method is to be applied to 
ing as softly as possible. This is an excellent w: 
produce looseness and flexibility of the finger 
After this is attained the pupil may turn his efto 

accenting. 


Trutu is the means of art, its end the quicker ns 
the soul. . 
—Manox- 
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{Evitor’s Note: Miss Amey is a successful teacher 
f New York, who has written much upon the subject 
if pianoforte study. Her ideas are mined from experi- 
nec, and our readers will find much in this article that 


Tr is a sign indicative of higher artistry when we find 
more and more attention given to the pedal as an adjunct 
fo artistic piano playing. For years the question of the 
edal was left to the instinctive feeling of the player, 
while all other points of teaching were being discussed 
n detail. This seems strange, too, when the increased 
eapabilities through the use of the pedal have brought 
bout all the great changes in style of ccmposition for 
he piano. Hans Schmitt, in his comprehensive work on 
2edals of the Piano-Forte, relates that in a conversation 
on this subject with Anton Rubinstein, the great mas- 
er expressed himself as follows: “I consider the art 
i properly using the pedal as the most difficult problem 
fF higher piano playing, and if we have not yet heard 
%e instrument at its best, the fault possibly lies in the 
fact that it has not been fully understood, how to exhaust 
e capabilities of the pedal.” This was from the stand- 
oint of the composer as well as the pianist. 
We were then just beginning to study cause and effect 
have led us to a finer discrimination in the use of 
« pedal and the invention of more careful pedal nota- 
ion. This point would have been reached much earlier 
teachers had not left the difficult art of using the 
edal more or less to the initiative of the pupil. The 
lajority of teachers, even some of rank, did not attempt 
teach it. Many adopted the principle of the Viennese 
iano instructor, Horzalka, who said: ““My plan with 
pedal is the same as that for the trill: He who makes 
od trill or uses the pedal well must be born to it, 
for that reason I attempt to teach neither.” I ob- 
ryed an echo of this dictum only a few years ago, 
len a pianist known on two continents, a pupil of one 
f the great masters, remarked to me in a conversation 
n teaching points: “As to the pedal, it is said that he 
has talent will use it well.” 


Correct Use of the Pedal May be Acquired 
‘The use of the pedal can and should be taught; it can 
= prescribed with the same definitencss as other matters 
technic. "Without a careful pedal notation, however, 
Ms study is at first necessarily tedious. With the dis- 
Ivantage of imadequate and oftet imcorrect notation, it 
\advisable that a pupil study the capabilities of the pedal 
wi learn the rules fitting the different requirements 
its use and observe the effect of their application. 
this way he will learn to give proper and conscious 
ection to the foot action both where it is indis- 
able and where it is used to beautify the tone or 
special color to a musical picture. The habit of 
the pedal with freedom and correctness will be 
red just as other pomts of technic are mastered, by 
dy and practice consciously controlled. Like these, 
tthere will be less and fess of the arbitrary as the 
ner degrees of artistic playing are reached. Beyond 
in fundamental laws, every artist orders his pedal- 
in such a way as to correspond with ‘his own 


Indispensable Use of Damper Pedal 
Phe damper, or right-foot pedal, the one most often 
ployed, raises the whole of the dampers off the 
ings and leaves them free to sound. On letting it 
, any strings that happen to be sounding are promptly 
ipped. “Thus the damper pedal becomes indispensable 
Il cases where the fingers must leave ithe keys before 
rescribed value of the note thas been attained. For 


ith skips that must sound legato. 
ich skips in the bass are common. ‘Observe this 
ation from ‘the Ghopin CG. major Nocturne: 


‘he Chopin Prelude E Major, ‘Op. 28, No. 19, shows 
| more continuously : 

4 
oe SO he ee 


Practical Ideas oi the Use of the Damper Pedal | 


The Palette of the Piano and how it Enriches the Tonal-Color 


By ELLEN AMEY 
Author of “Conscious Control in Piano Study” 


will prove suggestive and helpful, Those who realise 
the need for further study of the pedals will find the 
following books of great value; “First Step in the Study 
of the Pedals,’ by Carol Sherman—a pamphlet; “The 


2. In a succession of chords which are to be bound. 
Of this, a good example is the Chopin Prelude, Op. 
28, No. 20: 


Another occurs in the finale of the Beethoven Sonata 
in C Major, Op. 2: 


The C-major part of the Chopin Nocturne in C minor 
3. With extensions beyond the reach of the hand. 
serves as a good illustration. 

4. IVith the notes of a melody which cannot be sus- 
tained by the fingers owing to the hand moving to 
distance in playing an accompaniment. 

The Rachmaninoff Preludes, G and C# minor, and 
Liszt's Liebestrawm and his transcription of Hark, Hark, 
the Lark! illustrate this point. 

5. In pedal points which cannot be sustained by the 
fingers. 


The examples most familiar to the majority of stu- 
dents are those found in the Rachmaninoff Preludes. 
Henselt has given a charming pedal-point effect in his 
Cradle Song. 

6. In playing long tones which are interrupted by 
accompanying tones of the same pitch. 


Ex.6 


7. Whenever liberty is taken to shorten the touch for 
any reason whatever. 

The music of the romantic and modern schools fur- 
nishes innumerable illustrations of its indispensable use; 
and modern piano playing requires a careful study of 
the art of using it properly. 


The Pedal as a Means to Beautify the Tone 
The pedal is desirable as a means to beautify the tone, 

and may he used as often as the value of a note allows. 
Without the pedal, a tone is heard as a single straight 
line. In fact, only one string vibrates—the string struck 
by the hammer. When a full tone is sustained by the 
pedal, it begins to wander; it widens and spreads as in 
circles, gaining in beauty and resonance the longer it 
lasts. With the dampers removed, all the strings are 
left free to vibrate, and the related tones, while not 
always distinguishable in sound, add resonance and 
give a more intense and sympathetic quality to the tone. 
For this reason, the pedal should be used with every 
single tone and chord the duration of which is long 
enough to admit of the foot being lowered and raised 
during its continuance. 

& 
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Pedals of the Pianoforte,’ an authoritative work 
lated from the German of Hans Schmitt, “The 
Book,” by J. M. Blose, a thoroughly practical, mt 
introduction to pedal study, with numerous exami 
f 
Exactness in Timing the Pedal 
With all the avenues opened up for beautifying 
tone and tonal picture through pedal usage, there is 
ways the danger of blurring and spoiling a fine inté 
pretation by its improper or excessive use. I find 
necessary to teach the pedal with the same exactness ¢ 
is used in teaching the act of touch. In legato playing 
the fingers must keep the damper of each note away 
from its string until the succeeding sound commences. 
In legato effects through the pedal the foot action must | 
be so timed that the dampers reach the strings at the 
moment the next sound commences; this timing allows 
neither gaps nor blurring of tones. The difficulty of us- © | 
ing the damper pedal lies in that it is seldom taken with \, 
the note it is to sustain, but is a close syncopation fol- 
lowing the note. It is only in rare cases that the foot 
moves simultaneously with the fingers. For example, it 
is taken with the note at the beginning of a composition, 
or after a general pause; it is also taken with the note 
in playing staccato tones, since rests occur between the 
notes, and in widely extended chords it is used at the 
beginning of the arpeggio in order that all the tones may 
sound together. Jn all other cases the pedal should be 
used later than the note even if the difference be ever 
so slight. 


Pedal Notation 

It is impossible with our present universally adopted 
netation to show all the finer discriminations in pedal 
usage. There are, however, adequate notations that have 
been suggested by different writers. One of the most 
favored for precision has been brought into use by Jessie 
Gaynor in her very helpful pedal studies; and the same 
notation has been used in revisions by Arthur Whiting 
and a few others. This is furnished by indicating the 
exact duration of the pressure of the foot on the pedal by 
notes and rests on a special line below the staffs; it in- 
sures absolute precision in foot action. 


Learning to Time the Foot Action 
When a pupil finds difficulty in learning to move the 
foot out of time with the finger or hand, this preliminary 
exercise on the scale of C major with the pedal is most 
valuable. 


Follow this with this exercise in which the legato effect 
is produced by the pedal. 


The difficulty will be considerably increased in a quick 
tempo, unless the pupil has caught the rhythmic swing. I 
have used these exercises and similar ones for years. I 
learned only recently that Schmitt, the eminent authority 
suggested their use sometime in the latter part of the 
last century. 

More difficulty is experienced in acquiring the foot 
action when the pedal is regularly released a beat or so 
before the new pedal note, than when it is held to the be- 
ginning of such a note. 


The interruption might be caused by a rest, a change of 
harmony or a new melodic note. 
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trate the action use an extract from the little 
risode by Kern, giving the pedal notation as 
the Presser edition, 


he pedal which is raised a whole beat before the note 
be sustained, must be ta‘en slightly later than the 
le, but before the Anger has had time to release the 
mper in preparatie for its new note or chord. With 
foot in readiness for action a young player is apt to 
come over-anxious and press the pedal on or even 
efore the beat. When a pupil has mastered the foot ac- 
ion in pedaling a passage like this he will seldom be 
troubled with the timing of a foot movement. Its ac- 
quirement is the more necessary because of similar pedal 
usage in much of our modern music. 

' This example from the same composition will be found 
less difficult to pedal because the foot is not free in act 
until the finger reaches the key for the new note. The 
foot is lifted to meet the finger which has depressed the 
key and its descent will necessarily follow the tone. 
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The Pedal with Notes of a Melody 


All students sometime or other arrive at the conclusion 
that the pedal should be held until the chord changes or 
throughout a measure of the same harmony. It is true 
we seldom find it marked for successive tones which be- 
long to the same chord. In the case of successive notes 
of a melody belonging to the same chord the pedal should 
be used for each note the value of which will allow its 
fresh use. If the melcdy is to be sung by the instru- 
ment, we should study to give it the effect of being sung 
no singer can sing two or more tones at the same time, 
nor should we attempt it at the piano. With the short 
notes mingled with the long ones of a singing melody, 
the pedal may be omitted or retained, since the fault is 
not so perceptible as with the long notes. The F major 
melody in Kamennoit Ostrow and the first theme of 
Sinding’s Friihlingsrauschen, illustrate this clearly, be- 
cause there are no pedal points to be considered. This 
theme from Schubert’s Ab major Impromptu, Op. 99, 
should have the pedal with each note 


e iprterte pinta freer 


; 


Many beautiful examples may be found in Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words and in the slow movement 
of tthe Beethoven Sonatas. In the opening theme of Men- 
delssohn’s Capriccio Brillante, the pedal is used with the 
melody note, but after the chord has been released, which 
gives it a beautiful clear singing effect. 


A melody thrown aloft from a mass of notes, as in the 
Chopin Etude Op. 25, No. 1, will not require such fre- 
cuent changes; the pedal should follow the harmony and 
any marked change of melody besides. The effect should 
be that of a beautiful blending of tones and nuances. 
There should be everywhere audible a deep fundamental 
‘one and a soft continuously-singing melody. 


The Pedal with Tone Figures 
A slow tempo requires frequent changes of pedal and 
its skillful control; a quick tempo allows a more uninter- 
rupted use. The pedal may be used momentarily with 
any tone figure, if the tempo allow it and the player pos- 


sess a finished technic; the position of the figure on the 
piano, too, must be favorable. 
Chopin C£ minor Impromptu the figure stands out clearly 
against the C# minor triad in a different rhythm as a 
background. 


Ex. 15 


By the aid of the pedal we hear the fundamental tone, 
C# in the bass, carried to its third. The figure is made 
up frem the same notes, those of the C minor triad, with 
few unrelated tones, the hard lines of which are softened 
and smoothed by the pedal. 


Ex. 16 
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This tone figure from the Chopin G minor Prelude re- 
cuires a still more skillful treatment. If the technic be 
impeccable, the pedal may be sustained throughout the 
figure; the fact that the notes of the triad are found 
cn the first and third parts of the beat will aid the player. 
The same figure will not allow this pedaling where it lies 
a fourth and a fifth lower as found later in the prelude. 
In a quiet composition a blur, or unnecessary heaviness 
of an unrelated tone, will spoil the musical picture 
Bass passages in compositions like the C minor Etude by 
Chopin, however, do not demand the same careful treat- 
ment, because of their stormy character. 

It is observed that greater care is necessary in using 
the pedal with bass notcs than with those lying higher. 
These tones have stronger vibratory power and mor 
over-tones to excite, while the upper strings of the piano 
for nearly two octaves are damperless. It i3 even possi- 
ble to sustain the pedal through a change of harmony, if 
both parts lie within this range. 


The Pedal with Scale and Arpeggio Passages 

The pedal is admissible in scale passages like those in 
the Chopin Berceusc. In this composition it is also neces- 
sary in order to sustain the persistent pedal point; it is 
desirable, too, in beautifying the song-like swinging ac- 
companiment, arpeggio and scale passages, accompanied 
and unacccmpanied, ascending and descending require 
special study before the pedaling is decided upon. It 
must be remembered that a virtuoso may use the pedal 
more daringly than a player of less ability; it may 
happen, too, that an artist in painting his picture true 
finds it necéssary to produce a harsh effect. A pupil or 
young player, however, should first study for clearness 
and beauty. Certain effects are generally understood and 
in‘luence pedal consideration for players of all degrees. 
In the use: of the pedal with scales, particularly, the 
minor mode sounds better than the major, in the same 
position the accompanied scale of either mode sounds 
better than the unaccompanied. scale; the descending 
scale, except under certain conditions, sounds better than 
the ascending scale. While the pedal is always allow- 
able and often desirable with arpeggios, when the tones 
harmonize, it is necessary to-exercise a fine discrimina- 
tion when it lies low in the bass; the best effect is with 
the diminished seventh chord. 


Vibrating or Trilling the Pedal 

There is still another manner of using the pedal be- 
sides taking it with a note and just after a note. It is 
called vibrating or trilling the pedal. In this manner of 
its use the foot presses the pedal lightly only part way 
down and moves it slightly up and down; the dampers 
“ise and fall with the foot movement. Thus the ‘strings 
are alternately freed and checked. It may be used -in 
this way with a note or chord to which it will give 
warmth and sympathy, like the vibrato of the violin, while 
producing a fine diminuendo. A similar partial release 
may be employed when a pedal point occurs in connec- 
tion with rapid scales, or with tones or chords not har- 
moniously related, if they lie in the middle or upper part 
of the piano. In this use a firm. pressure of the foot 
in the beginning is needed, then a slight release followed 
by a quick pressure. 

The pedal has been aptly called the soul of the piano. 
Its use is a wonderful art. It colors, softens and blends, 
or it paints vividly by tenacious persistence. Its study 


is most interesting and should be pursued earnestly by 


every piano student. Not only the damper pedal, but the 
possibilities of the Sostenuto and Una Corda pedals 
should be known in order to use them effectively. It 
should be realized that to appreciate the requirements of 
the damper pedal and the laws for-its use, a knowledge 


In this extract from 


~tion of “traveling Italian maestri.” 


piece as having a message to us and that in playing + 


-whom I loye; it is art. Iam an eclectic. 


; i 
of harmony and phrasing is indispensable, while a knowl- 
edge of harmonically related tones is desirable. Careful 
study of pedal requirements of a composition brings 4 
quick and generous reward. A pupil gains a more com- 
prehensive conception of the form and construction while 
the details of the phrases stand out more clearly in the 
mental image. In practical application he will learn to 
think for himself and thus be able to choose and con- 
trol the effects in beautifying his interpretation. 


Facts about the “Russian Opera” 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


Tue “School Drama” was established in the ecclesiasti- 
cal Academy of Kiev as early as the close of the fifteenth 
century. q 

“The Acts of Artaxerxes,” a tragi-comedy, with inci- 
dental music by an orchestra and chorus, was performed] 
before Tsar Alexis Mikhailovitch, at Moscow, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1672, requiring ten hours for the production 
(Shades of Wagner!) 

“How Judith Cut Off the Head of Holoteynest? witht 
arias and choruses linked with the action of the piece, 
“the first Russian Opera,” followed closely on the pre-| 
ceding one named. 

Araja, the Neapolitan composer, was invited to Stl 
Petersburg as- director of the new Italian Opera Com- 
pany in 1735, and probably opened the season at the Win-| 
ter Palace with his “La Forza dell’ Amore e dell’ Odio" 
translated into Russian. | 

In 1751 Araja composed music to the first purely Rus; 
sian text, the subject being “La Clemenza di Tito,” which 
was later used by Mozart, and the libretto by Volkov. — | 

In 1755 Araja’s “Cephalus and Procius” was sival 
by singers only of Russian birth. 

“Aniouta,” by Fomin, produced in 1772, was the firs} 
opera written by a Rissa composer. 

Fomin (1741-1800) was the first “national composer’ 
of Russia, and by his talent liberated it from the domina, 


Catherine II (The Great) lent her influence to chy} 
national opera by writing several libretti. I 
The first Russian “opera. house” was erected by thi 
Empress Anne (1730-1740). 
Cavos’ “Ilya the Hero” (1806) was the first attem 
to produce a national epic opera, 
With Glinka’s “A Life for the Tsar,” first per forme<) 
on November 27th (O. S.), 1836, Russian National 
Opera arrived. 


From a Teacker’s Correspondence 


“Practice hard and carefully every day, paying espe 
attention to beauty of tone and to bringing out the r 
musical message of the piece. I do not like the wal 
‘expression’ as applied to music. I like to think of e 
we must try to make this message clear to our hearerlh 
If we do this, expression, in its usual sense, will taki} 
care of itself.” 


Saint-Saéns Defines Music 


Bur few of the real masters of musical composi 
left criticisms on the art that are of definite value. Wi 
ner, Berlioz, Liszt, Schumann and Saint-Saéns al 
exhaust the list. Of these the versatile Frenchman 
particularly happy in being able to give his opini 
even of .rivals for favor, without the sting of irony 
sarcasm so often present in the words of others. — 
quotation from “Camille Saint-Saéns, His Life 
Art,” by Watson Lyle (E. P. Dutton and Compan 
well illustrates his outlook on art and_ his fello ily 
workers. ; 

(Apropos Wagner): “Not only do I not deny him, 
I glory in having studied him and profited by hir 
it was my right and my duty. I have done the same 
regards Sebastian Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, M 
and all the masters of all«the schools. I do not, on 
account, consider myself obliged to say, of each o 
them, that he alone is god, and that I am his pro 
In reality, it is neither Bach, nor Beethoven, nor W: 
This is p 
haps a great defect, but it is impossible for me to ¢ 
rect it; one cannot alter one’s nature. Again, I Io 
liberty passionately, and cannot bear to have admira 
imposed upon me.  Enthusiasms to order freeze t 
blood in my veins, and render me incapable of api 
ciating the most beautiful works.” 


In spite of the strange twistings of ultra- 
music, a simple melody still embodies. the same patho 
us that it did for our grandparents—MacDoweELL. 
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More About eNerican Music 
Publishers 


By the Well-known American Composer and Music Critic 
WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


Boston Publishers 

Boston’s first music publisher was the organist, pianist, 
lolinist, composer and music teacher Peter Albrecht von 
Hagen, who opened a Musical Academy and in 1797 or 
1798 began to publish music. In 1797 Gottlieb Graupner, 
oboist in Haydn’s Orchestra, settled in Boston and 
tarted music publishing in 1800 at his’musical academy 
in Franklin Street. In his Music Hall the Handel and 
Haydn Society was formed. Graupner’s son and Oliver 
Ditson were playmates. Another factor in the early 
nusical publishing days of Boston was Francis Mallet, 
inger, organist and pianist (1793-1832). For a time he 
associated in business with Graupner. Strangely 
ough, in the early days the sale of music was com- 
bined with the sale of umbrellas. 
In 1829 Charles Bradlee began music publishing in 
oston and continued until 1840, when his catalog was 
taken over by Oliver Ditson. Samuel Parker established 
himself in the book and music trade in 1811, taking over 
| business that had been established in 1784. Between 
1823-1826 Oliver Ditson, fresh from school, went into 
the employ of Parker. Oliver Ditson (1835) published 
his first song. Parker and Ditson became partners in 
1836. Ditson bought out the senior partner (1842), thus 
betoming the successor of a book and music business 
initiated in 1783. In 1857 Ditson took John C. Haynes 
into partnership, changing the firm name to Oliver Dit- 
son and Company. In 1858 the firm took over the pub- 
ication of Dwight’s Journal of Music, which was con- 
tinued until 1878. This was succeeded by the Musical 
ore and the Musical Record and Review; and in 1903 
y The Musician (purchased from the Hatch Music Co.). 
The Musician passed into other hands in 1918. 
In 1859 Mr. Ditson sent John Church to Cincinnati, to 
stablish a branch house which ten years later he sold to 
Mr. Church. In 1864 he sent Patrick J. Healy and 
George W. Lyon to Chicago, who, with capital furnished 
Wy Mr. Ditson, established the firm of Lyon and Healy. 
Dver fifty catalogs of different publishers have ‘been ab- 
orbed by the Ditson Company. 
| Mr. Ditson died in 1888; John C. Haynes became presi- 
lent of the company. Upon the death of Mr. Haynes, in 
1907, Oliver Ditson’s son, Mr. Charles H. Ditson, be- 
an : the president. The business now occupies a large 
en-story building on Tremont Street. 

Of the extensive and varied catalog of this the oldest 
qusic publishing house in the country, it is only necessary 
‘0 say that it is educational in character. 

‘Charles A. White, born in Dighton, Massachusetts, 
| the violin at an early age, and was at one time 
incing master and fencing master at the U. S. Naval 
\cademy at Newport. In 1868 he formed a partner- 
hip with W. F. Smith and John F. Perry, which was 
é genesis of the present firm of White-Smith Music 
. Co. Mr. White is said to have written fifteen hun- 
d compositions, the most popular of which was Mar- 
ite. His grandson, Charles A. White, is president 
the company now, located at 40-44 Winchester Street, 
oston. 
The house of Russell and Richardson, located in 1857 
291 Washington Street, were successors to G. P. Reed 
d Co., who date back to 1839, In 1863 the firm, whose 
me had been changed many times, was purchased by 
ver Ditson Company. It is mentioned here because 
he early seventies a young man, born at Altoona, Ger- 
any, found employment in their retail music store. 
s was Arthur Paul Schmidt, who came to America 
January, 1866, at the age of twenty. He opened a 
‘ic store of his own in 1876, and, though he first spe- 
ized in the importation of foreign music, he foresaw 
dawning era of the native composers and more and 
of ' : “ 
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For Twenty-five Years Publishing Manager of the Oliver Ditson Company 


A Notable Work 


The following is the second and last section of a sketch of American music publishers, very con- 
iderably condensed from a scholarly short history of the subject, prepared by Mr. William Arms 
Fisher, which was commenced in the special anniversary issue of “The Etude’ last month. 
pected that this work of Mr. Fisher’s will lead to the publication of a much needed volume upon 
the subject, in which historical details, necessarily onvtted in this journalistic sketch, may be included. 


It is 


more identified himself with it. He was the first to 
recognize the gifts of Paine, Chadwick, Foote, MacDow- 
ell, Mrs. Beach and others. In 1880 he brought out the 
first symphony of an’ American composer ever published 
(score and parts of John K. Paine’s Spring Symphony). 
Thereafter he published several other notable symphonic 
works, including Arthur Foote’s Francesca da Rimini and 
G. W. Chadwick’s second and third symphonies. The 
great bulk of the catalog of the A. P. Schmidt Company 
is composed of copyright works of American composers 
rather than reprints of foreign classics. Mr. A. P. 
Schmidt died in 1921, leaving his fine firm in the hands 
of his co-workers, Harry B. Crosby, Henry R. Austin 
and Miss Florence I. Emery. 

Gustay Schirmer, Jr., second son of G. Schirmer, born 
in New York in 1864. After studying music and music 
publishing in Germany for five years he returned in 1885 
and established the: Boston Music Company. In 1888 
he commenced publishing the works of Ethelbert Nevin, 
some of which were among the most successful ever 
known in the publishing business. G. Schirmer died in 
1907, a man of high ideals and catholic taste, who looked 
upon music publishing not as a mere business for profit, 
but as a profession and a service to the art he himself 
loved so deeply and genuinely. Upon his death the busi- 
ness passed into the hands of his son Gustav, who in 1922 
moved the publication headquarters of the business to 
New York. 

The reader must have noted that all of the more 
important publishing houses have had their’ origin in the 
musical knowledge and enthusiasm of their fouriders. 
Business routine and ability, both essential to success, 
develops with experience; but the great publishers were 
primarily music lovers. 

JB. F.. Wood was no exception. Born at Lewiston, 
Maine, in 1849, he first became a student at the New 
England Conservatory. On completing his course he 
taught piano and organ, and was organist and choir- 
master in the churches of Lewiston and Auburn, Maine. 
Hampered in his teaching by the lack of the kind of 
teaching material he required, he sought Arthur P. 
Schmidt for advice, and soon became his business man- 
ager. Three years later, in 1893, he established the B. F. 
Wood Company, in partnership with Mr. John Aiken 
Preston, also an experienced piano teacher. The! house 
has been very successful not only in publishing easy 
teaching material with melodic interest, but also in the 
Edition Wood, reprints of the classics now numbering 
over one thousand volumes. Mr. Preston died in 1914 
and Mr. Wood in 1922, the business now being conducted 
by: nephews of the founders, Mr. Harold W. Robinson 
and Mr. W. D. Preston, at its commodious headquarters 
at 88 Stephen Street. 

H. B. Stevens and Co., an important firm established 
in Boston in the last century, was absorbed by the Theo. 
Presser Co. 

Through that great pioneer, Lowell Mason, music be- 
came in 1838 a regular branch of study in the public 
schools of Boston; and the city naturally became a cen- 
tre of important specialists in School Music, such as C. C. 
Birchard; Silver, Burdett and Co., and Ginn and Co. 


Cincinnati Publishers 

As far back as the forties of the last century, Cincin- 
nati had its music publisher in the person of W. C. Peters 
(later W. C. Peters and Sons, A. C. Peters and Brother, 
and Peters, Field and Co.). In the sixties the firm of 
J. J. Dobmeyer had its day, its catalog being absorbed by 
J. L. Peters (acquired by Oliver Ditson in 1877), The 
catalog of F. W. Helmick and Newhall and Evans were 
also purchased by the Oliver Ditson Co. 
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In 1859 Oliver Ditson sent John Church (who had 
entered his employ at the age-of fourteen) to Cincinnati 
to straighten out a business tangle with the firm of Truax 


Impressed with the business possibilities 
he negotiated with Mr. Ditson for a half 
interest in the concern taken over. Thus the firm of John 
Church, Jr., was started in 1859, with Mr. Ditson as 
senior partner. Ten years later Mr. Church purchased 
Mr. Ditson’s interest and, with his bookeeper, Mr. John 
B. Trevor, established the firm of John Church and Co. 

In 1871 Church's Musical Visitor, a monthly magazine, 
was started and continued for twenty-six years. In 1873 
this firm purchased the catalog of George F. Root and 
Sons,:of Chicago (successors to Root and Cady, estab- 
lished in 1858). From 1862 to 1883 the house specialized 
in popular stage songs, and also songs of the minstrel 
type. The publication of the Moody and Sankey Gospel 
Hymns resulted in an unprecedented sale. In 1873 
Church published a set of teaching pieces for the piano, 
by the then unknown Theodore Presser. 

In 1890 the John Church Company entered the operatic 
field issuing popular operettas of Sousa, Edwards, Her- 
bert, de Koven and others. Many of the famous Marches 
of Sousa were issued by this house, some of which have 
had unprecedented sales. The firm has in recent years 
acquired a fine catalog of high-class modern material. 
Mr. Church died in Boston in 1890. His son-in-law, Mr. 
R. B. Burchard, is President, with Mr. W. L. Coghill as 
publication manager. The firm is located at 109-111 West 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, with an important branch at 318 
West 46th St., New York. 

Charles A. Willis started the Willis Music Company 
in 1900. He had formerly been with the John Church 
Company. He rapidly built up a highly successful cata- 
log, but in 1921 sold his business to Gustav Schirmer 
(Boston Music Company ). 


Chicago Publishers 

One of the first of the Chicago publishing houses was 
that of H. M. Higgins, founded in the late fifties or 
early sixties. The catalog eventually became the prop- 
erty of Oliver Ditson Company. The firm of Root and 
Cady, established in 1858, was changed by the great 
fire of 1871 to George F. Root and Sons and was event- 
ually absorbed by John Church and Co., of Cincinnati. 
The Root firm published all of the important war songs 
of George F. Root and many other numbers of great 
popularity. 

The Foster Music Company, of Chicago, resulting 
from the amalgamation of different firms, has published 
an immense number of successful songs of the lighter 
type, and conduct a very extensive wholesale jobbing 
business. 

The Gamble Hinged Music Co., 


and Baldwin. 
of Cincinnati, 


which derives its unique 


name from the ingenious hinge for sheet music pages 
invented by the founder, has developed a very active 


catalog of teaching material. The company was founded 


about twenty years ago. 
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of Lyon and Healy published music for a 
his branch of their business was eventually 
by Oliver Ditson and Company. One of the 
Healy employees, who had had experience «as 
jacher, established himself in the publishing busi- 
388, taking for his slogan “Music of the better 
his is Clayton F. Summy, who has been unusu- 
essful in the publication of educational material. 
yw located at 429 South Wabash Avenue. 

rainard, Sons and Co,, although founded in 


in Chicago and later in New York. The firm was 
over by the sons of the founder in 1871 and has 
dd through many changes of management. 

this very sketchy outline it has been absolutely im- 
ible to include the names of many publishers in Buf- 
, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, New 
eans, Charleston or San Francisco, such for instance 
the very successful publisher of Detroit, Jerome V. 
emick, who has issued many of the greatest popular 
1ecesses in recent years, or the Lorenz Publishing Com- 
any, of Dayton, Ohio, which does an enormous business 
n church music. Nor has it been possible to mention 
anything of the large number of publishers of religious 
music of a popular character, greatly in demand in this 
country. Such firms would include Fillmore Brothers, 
of Cincinnati; Tullar-Meredith, of New York; the Hei- 
delberg Press; Hall, Mack and Co.; Adam Geibel Music 
Co., of Philadelphia; Charles Gabriel, of Chicago; J. S. 
Fearis and Company, and many others. 

The complete history will require extended research 
and an entire volume. Fashions and modes in music come 
and go, but the great art of music lives on; and the en- 
during publisher is the one who keeps pace with its 
ceaseless advance and change, the unresting publisher 
with the forward look in his eyes and the love of music 
in his heart. 


A Few Hints on Memorizing 


By Sarah E. Sprait 


Memory may be defined as 
four powers as follows: 
1. Retention 
2, Recognition 
3. Reproduction 
4, Localization 

It is very important that the piano student cultivate 
a logical memory, or the power to’ reason correctly; 
that is, to know things by their relations. The ma- 
jority of students depend on their “mechanical” memo- 
ries, or force of habit by constant repetition. Logical 
memorizing is a delightful task, whereas mechanical 
memorizing is irksome at best. 

The first steps in memorizing a piece of music should 
be done away from the piano. Take your study or 
piece to some quiet place, and study it as you would 
a difficult literary reading. Number its measures 1, 2, 
3 and so on to the end, then begin its mastery. 

I. Mark all the keys major or minor, as they appear; 
also the diminished and augmented chords, Note the 
chromatic progressions and the general structure. Find 
the principal themes and cadences. 

II. Get a clear idea of the rhythm by dividing the 

_ musical sentences into regular metrical portions. How- 
ever, keep the essential rhythm in mind, and the recur- 
rence of accents at equal intervals of time. Here imag- 
ination is a great aid to memory. Follow the notes 
rapidly with the eyes, and imagine you hear.a regular 
flow of rhythm and melody. 

These things all having been gone over thoroughly, 
you will have a very clear idea of the melody, harmony 
and rhythm. 

III. Go over the composition again to study the 
fingering. Write out fingering in difficult measures; or, 
if it can be changed to your advantage and convenience, 
mark the changes. Study the different positions the 
hands, wrists and arms must assume. 

IV. Now go over the composition once again and 
strive to see the relation of melody, harmony, rhythm 
and fingering. This will bring into use two of memory’s 
powers, Recognition and Localization. 

V. Expression and pedaling can, of course, be best 
attained at the piano. All of these things may .require 
weeks, even months of concentrated effort. When all 
these difficulties have been mastered, you will bring into 
use two more of memory’s powers, Retention and 
Reproduction. 


“an effort of will,” having 


Memory 


Taken all the world over, in every age and every clime, 
there is no art so much loved as music.—TAppER. 


nd in 1836 by Silas Brainard, conducted a large- 


Little Foxes That Spoil the Vines 


By Grace Nicholas Hume 


THE music vine is a tender growth and subject to the 
attacks of many enemies. One little fox that often con- 
sumes the fruits of artistic piano performance is the 
tendency of the left hand to fumble or leave out some 
of the notes in a running passage like the following: 


Weber-Liszt. 
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Bx.1 
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Students whose straight scale work is very good many 
times are unable to make the left hand behave in such 
a phrase. The remedy? After considerable practice 
with the hands separately, play the hands together but 
concentrate all the attention on the left hand. The right 
hand will invariably march along on time. See to it 
that the left hand takes the lead. 

Another sly fox that nips the buds of promise is the 
failure of the young student to employ, when needed, a 
perfect staccato in one hand and at the same time a fault- 
less legato in the other. Scale practice with hands to- 
gether, very slowly at first and gradually working up 
to a moderate rate of speed, playing the first half 
of the octave staccato in the left hand and legato in 
the right, and the second half legato in the left and 
staccato in the right, then vice versa, later reducing the 
number of tones in the group played with the contrast- 
ing touches to three, then to two, finally alternating 
single tones in each hand as to touch so that at the 
same instant the left hand will be playing legato and the 
right staccato, or the reverse, will cause this particular 
little fox to fall dead right in his tracks. 

Very common is the fault of giving the second beat 
of a typical waltz accompaniment ‘not more than half its 
time value. Instead of the effect the composer intended 


‘Bx. 
a == 


the actual rendition is too often 


Ex.3 BS 


Preliminary practice on single tones repeated without 
change of finger, endeavoring at the same time to secure 
a perfect legato and a tone free from roughness or undue 
heaviness, employing thereafter two tones or the full 
chord repeated in the same way, will enable the student 
to play waltz accompaniments correctly. 

In an example like this from the Heller Etude Op. 46, 
No. 8, in which the student almost always makes the 


aun Andante cantabile 


- difficult measure. 


mistake of holding the second note of the accompaniment 
group of three until the next melody tone is played, and 
almost as invariably fails to connect the melody tone with 
its successor, we have found this treatment to be effica- 
cious: First, have the pupil find and play all the melody 
tones perfectly legato and in exact time. Next, proceed 
similarly with the ones of the accompaniment. Then play 
the accompaniment very staccato but not fast, and in 
perfect time. Now, combine melody and accompaniment, 
exaggerating the depth and legato of the melody and 
playing the accompaniment tones with a crisp staccato 
but very softly. Last of all, play the parts together as 
they are written; and, if the preparatory work has been 
thoroughly done, an accompaniment free from “muddi- 
ness” but subordinated to a melody of clear, musical 
quality will be the result. 
Make the foxes profitable by taming them. 


WE need beauty just as much as we need truth, for it 
is as much a part of our lives. We have learned in part 
the lesson of morality, but we have yet to learn the lesson 
of beauty. 

—Hamirton Wricut Magpie. 
\ 


- Studio Reminders 


By Albert Bowermann 


{ 


Many lines of approach must be used in order to in- 
fluence pupils to assume the proper attitude towards. 
music study. One method is to place “Studio Remind-} 
ers” upon the blackboard. These are changed every} 
week or two. Those which are especially good remain} 
longer. Practically every day something arises during | 
the lesson which prompts me to point to the blackboard’ 
and ask the student to read the “reminder.” It is sur-} 
prising how frequently the reader thinks it was written 
particularly for him. 

I might say that a very large percentage of these haval 
been either taken word for word from articles appearing } 
in THe Erupr or suggested by ideas presented in its | 
pages which I have been reading and studying for over | 
seventeen years. 

Here are a number of them: 


Danger! Go slowly! 
Make your music talk. 
Do it now. | 
The only kind that counts is slow, thoughtful pracy if 
tice, 
If in doubt, don’t do it. 
(Patience. 
Students need (Perseverance. 
(Practice. 
The brain must direct the fingers, not the fingers the 
brain. 
There are three important things in Practise 
slow; second, slow; third, sow. 
Don't make excuses; make good, 
First study, then practice. 
Do not count with ha playing; play with your count-'\) 
ing. 
Can’t is a coward too lazy to try. 
You know apiece no better than you can play its most 


Fite t 


Take nothing for granted. | 
Go slowly enough so that you not only know what youl) 
cught to do, but so that you are sure that you do it. 
The biggest room in the world is the room for improve 
ment. 
A splendid start toward having a ee lesson is t 
practice as soon as possible after leaving the teacher’ s/ 
studio. 
Can’t leads nowhere! 
Never Be Satisfied! 
Knowledge is Power, if rightly used. 
Your interest in your music will bes largely uponi| 
what you put into it. 
Think, think, and then think again. 
Cant And I will not live in the same house. i 
The most successful student is the one who does more!) 
than the teacher réquires rather than less. 
Lost—A good piece, by not practicing it. 
Fouwnd—Pleasure, by practicing thoughtfully and care- 
fully. 

Concentration and 
things in practice. : 
First Look; then think; then Play. i 

Success is yours, if you are willing to practice slow 
enough, to think correctly and to keep at it. 

It is as easy to form a correct habit as the wrong ong | 
if you repeat the right act as frequently. | 

The difficulties we overcome are merely the stepping: 
stones to success. | 

An ounce of preparation is worth a pound of repair. 4 

A pessimist says “It can’t be done”; an optomist says! 
“Tt can be done’; a peptomist says “I'll do it.” Be 
peptomist. 

Think ten times and play once. 

The biggest price you pay for your ability to play | i 
not the teacher’s fee; it is patient and persevering wo 


on your part. 
Only correct practice makes perfect. S i 
Wanted—Workers in Musicland; no others need apply. | 
Have you backbone or is it only a wishbone? 
The easiest person in the world to fool is yourself;|| 
Don’t do it. ; 
Ability alone will not bring results; 
stability. 
Success comes in cans; failures in can’ts. , 
Until you can use what you think you know, you do 
not really know whether you do know it. 
You cannot do anything well without experiencif 
joy in the doing. 
“Never say, ‘Maybe I can’; say, ‘T’ll do it’” 
“To desire is not to determine.” 
“To attain success you must think success.” 


| 
| 
| 


repetition are the most needful 


you must have 


HE sisters began to play the Battle of Praguc. “Stop 
hat old thing,” George howled out from the sofa, “It 
akes me mad. You play us something, Miss Swartz, 
lo Sing something, anything but the Battle of 
Prague!” Even those familiar with their “Vanity Fair,” 
robably know nothing about the piece which so worked 
pon George Osborne’s temper, yet at one time it was 
| tremendous favorite, especially in English drawing- 
ooms. It is now as dead as it deserves to be. Prague 
is been the scene of more than one battle; but for- 
imately only one piece has been inspired by these con- 
licts, and that was the composition of Franz Kotzwara, 
tho described in music the battle between the Prussians 
nd Austrians in 1757. The work, very poor stuff, was 
rritten for the piano with ad libitwm parts for violin, 
loncello, and drum. Kotzwara was evidently of an 
ommodating disposition! The military spirit of the 
moved even Beethoven, the mighty tone-poet, to 
ompose a Battle Symphony on Wellington’s victory at 
ittoria, in which the advance of the opposing armies 
as signified by drum-rolls and trumpet-calls, with “Rule 
ritannia!” and “Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre” used as 
hes. 


Musical Battles 


Battles in music go back to a period long before the 
ighteenth century. In the sixteenth century Clement 
nequin wrote among other program pieces, The 
tile of Marignan,.and the old English worthy, Wil- 
Byrd, composed a battle piece which is preserved in 
y Ladye Nevell’s Booke,” and for its period is won- 
lerfully vivid and pictorial. The shock and excitement 
armed conflict have always possessed an attraction 
composers, big and little, but especially little; prob- 
bly they discovered that it was a way of securing easy 
me, to which end they were sometimes not above a 
title claptrap. Thus, Dandrieu (1684-1740), who per- 
yetrated eight pieces entitled Les Caractéres de la 
rre, not content with indicating the sound of can- 
by means of an ordinary common chord—a sufh- 
ntly mild expedient, even for the ordnance of those 
!—provided that the player, who was ambitious of 
ning greater realism, might put the palm of his 
forcibly on the lower keys of his instrument. This 
device seems to be the direct ancestor of the practice 
those who get terrific drum effects in the Dead March 
in “Saul”. by putting the left foot upon the two lowest 
als of their organ. The use of the palm of the hand 
the keys in order to simulate the discharge of can- 
1, is also to be found in the Battle of Neerwinden by 
el Steibelt (1765-1823), who was a great sinner 
the matter of descriptive music. The sole excuse 
can be made for him is that he catered for the 
slic taste which accepted with relish pieces about the 
attle of Ulm, Duncan’s Victory Over the Dutch at 
amperdown, etc. That same naval victory likewise in- 
ed Dussek (1760-1812) to turn out similar rubbish. 
‘modern example of this kind of warlike music is the 
selebrated battle scene in Richard Strauss’s Ein Helden- 
ben, which not very many years ago caused a great 
itflow of ink from the fountain pens of critics, profes- 
mal and otherwise. Nowadays we listen to it with 
mness if without relish, an instance of eels getting 
d to skinning. ; 2 


Music of the Elements 


But popular as suggestions (one can hardly call them 
>! roductions) ” of trumpets, drums, and cannon, not to 
ntion the piteous cries of the wounded, have ever 
n, the music of the elements runs them very close. 
g are not difficult to manufacture, the chief material 
ng a chromatic rumble in the depths for the thunder, 
| rapid arpeggios of the diminished seventh chord 
in the heights for the lightning. As long ago as 
‘time of Byrd, we have from his contemporary, John 
ndy, a fantasia which depicted thunder and lightning 
ating with fair weather, after the manner of the 
certain glory of an April day.” As this piece was 
nposed for the weak-toned virginal, a great deal neces- 
ily depended upon the amount of imagination pos- 
ed by the hearer, realizing which,, Mundy consid- 
ly labeled the different vagaries of the weather, 
that there might be no confusion. How true it is 
t there is nothing new under th: sun! Here we have 
} old Tudor composer anticipating his twentieth-cen- 
y successors who find a written program indispensa- 
| order tovexplain, what they are oy a 
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Pitforial Music of Yesterday and To-day 


By J. PERCY BAKER, F. R. A. M. 


How Composers Have Attempted to Paint in Tones. 


The Portraits de la Nature published by Knecht in 
1784, contain a storm followed by a hymn of thanksgiy- 
ing. Those who have heard Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony will at once recognize the similarity of the pro- 
gram of the last two movements to Knecht’s; but, vul- 
garly speaking, the two compositions otherwise are not 
in the same street. Knecht’s concoction is poor in the 
extreme, while Beethoven’s Storm is acknowledged to 
be one of the finest pieces of tone-painting in exist- 
ence. The organ being an instrument on which it is 
easy to make a noise, composers of storms with subse- 
quent hymns of gratitude for not having been electro- 
cuted, have, of course, not been lacking, and their ambi- 
tious effusions command the gaping admiration of 
the populace, especially when the instrument happens to 
be fitted with bells, and with realistic devices for the 
imitation of rain and hail. 


Sights and Sounds of Nature 

The sights and sounds of nature have always proved 
a favorite text upon which to expatiate, as witness The 
Cuckoo and the Swallow by Daquin, and the numerous 
pieces with illustrative titles by Frangois Couperin (1688- 
1733), many of which are still the delight of those who 
can appreciate truth and poetry, even in an old-fashioned 
garb, for Couperin is justly entitled to his sobriquet of 
Le Grand. Again in the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven 
has also availed himself of bird-notes at the end of a 
slow movement, the Cuckoo (of course), the Yellow- 
hammer, the Quail, and the Nightingale. Some puritans 
may object to these realistic touches, but there is no 
getting over the fact that many people keenly enjoy 
them, Even in this advanced age, some organists gain 
a great reputation with their congregations on account 
of their readiness in illustrating such passages as “At 
the voice of Thy thunder they are afraid,’ and “They 
sing among the branches.” _Mendelssohn’s Caprice in E 
Minor, Op. 16, No. 2, owes its origin to the composer, 
who was staying with friends in Wales, being much 
taken with an eccremocarpus growing in the garden. Its 
little bell-like yellow flowers excited his fancy and he 
wrote a piece giving the music which, he said, the fairies 
might play on those tiny trumpets. Pieces connected 
with the chase are foo common to need comment be- 
yond saying that they are for the most part in 6-8 
time, and that they often have a broken rhythm sug- 
gestive of the galloping of horses, and also those con- 
ventional passages associated with the old “natural” 
horn, and due to its peculiar limitations. 


“Pictorial Music’’ for 
Children 


Admittedly the most primitive appeal 
of music is that in which it is employed 
to stimulate the imagination through 
what can only be termed musical pic= 
tures. Therefore, ‘‘Realism in Music”’ 
has avery practical significance in the 


training of the child in the art. 


Abstract music for children is like a 
pencil sketch of a flower without form, 
color or perfume. One keen teacher we 
know found out the Subjects in which 
the child was most interested and then 
selected pieces with analogous titles, 
even though the music itself was not 
quite what was wanted. The main thing 


is interest; and ‘Pictorial Music’’ is one 


of the best ways in which to arouse it. 
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Bible Sonatas 

The Bible Sonatas: of Johann Kuhnau (1660-1722) 
afford examples of a curious choice of subjects. He set 
out to describe (1) The Combat between David and 
Goliath; (2) David curing Saul by means of music; 
(3) Jacob’s marriage; (4) Hezekiah sick unto death and 
recovered of his sickness; (5) The Saviour of Israel, 
Gideon; and (6) Jacob’s death and burial. Although 
not all of these call for musical treatment, Kuhnau’s 
Sonatas are not to be despised. In them he made a 
serious effort to be truly expressive, even though he used 
some rather naive devices such as a rapid scale to de- 
note the flight of the fatal pebble which ended the Phil- 
istine’s boasting. A similar attempt, but on pagan rather 
than religious lines, was made by Dittersdorf (1739- 
1789), who illustrated twelve scenes from Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, in the shape of symphonies with such allusive 
titles as The Four Ages of the World, The Rescue of 
Andromeda, Jason Carries Off the Golden Fleece, etc. 
They were excellent music. 

Even a composer so far removed from program 
music in general as J. S. Bach (1685-1750) wrote a 
Capriccio on the departure of his very ‘dear brother, in 
which are depicted the efforts of friends to dissuade 
him from the journey, their representation of the ac- 
cidents that might befall him by the way, their lamenta- 
tions when they cannot induce him to stay at home, and 
finally a figure in imitation of the postilion’s horn. 
Pianists will recall Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat, Op. 
81 as having a somewhat similar basis but treated with 
less humor and greater poetry. Bach was not above a 
little realism in his sacred music also, as witness the 
crowing of the cock in the Passions according to St. 
John and St. Matthew. The German church-goers 
would never have tolerated an omission of this; so Bach 
may be forgiven for having tried to please his con- 
gregation. 

Gibbet Music 


Harking back to Dussek, this really quite respectable 
composer wrote a descriptive piece called The Sufferings 
of the Queen of France (Marie-Antoinette), in which he 
essayed to express the feelings of that unfortunate Prin- 
cess in her imprisonment, trial, and execution. The fall 
of the guillotine knife was indicated by a loud chord 
with a descending scale! This brings to mind the drop 
of a seventh in Richard Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, 
which denotes the end of that whimsical rogue’s career 
on the gibbet. Strauss is one of the greatest realists in 
modern music, and much controversy has been aroused 
by such effects as the bleating of the sheep in his Don 
Quixote, by his portrayal in the Domestic Symphony 
of the family life of father, mother and baby, including 
the bath of the last-named, and, among others, by the 
execution of John Baptist. Stravinsky, in his Petruchka 
Ballet, imitates the ebbing life of the luckless puppet by 
means of a figure consisting of three-part triads in con- 
secutive fifths, played by the horns pianissimo. He also 
reproduces with great fidelity the strident tones of a 
barrel-organ, using for his purpose flutes, clarinets and 
bass clarinets. In Ravel’s Beauty and the Beast from his 
Scenes enfantines, the transformation of the monster 
into a handsome young Prince is suggested by a down- 
ward glissando on the harp. 

Such touches of realism in music are always popular 
with a certain type of listener, for the simple reason 
that, by force of association with the familiar, they 
conjure up a more or less vivid picture of part, though 
not necessarily the whole, of what was in the composer’s 
mind. If the impression goes no farther, the thing is 
puerile. We ought not to judge of a composer’s ability 
by his deftness in mere imitation, which is only copying, 
when all is said and done, but by his success in convey- 
ing a complete conception of his whole intent, which is 
creation. There will always be diverse opinions as to 
how far any particular realism is justifiable; but it may 
be safely said that, while any clever craftsman can imi- 
tate more or less exactly, it takes a poet-musician to 
imbue his imitation with artistry. Which is simply 
another way of saying that the end justifies the means. 


“It is a powerful magnetic current that connects 
two forms of human thought and feeling, as 
expressed in poetry and music.” 

—A favorite quotation of Liszt to his pupils. 
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What Next? 


By Eugenio Pirani - 


Some days ago I saw a play featuring a young violin- 
ist, whose genius was early recognized by his old experi- 
enced teacher. The master foresaw a glorious career 
for his beloved pupil. The young artist however had not 
yet acquired with his rendition, depth of feeling nor poetic 
conception. His was only a meaningless empty technic. 


those divine gifts. He introduced him to a charming 
girl, a model and dancer. Mutual affection ensued which 
soon was fanned into fervid passion. Jealousy of the fas- 
cinating dancer prompted the young artist to homicidal 
and suicidal intentions. That was just what the old 
teacher intended to bring about. The magic touch of 
love had transformed the promising young violinist into 
a great artist. 

A great part of modern virtuosi consider their task 
finished when they have mastered the technical difficul- 
ties of a composition, while the true artist finds that 
with this his work is not half completed. At this 
moment, in fact, begins the poetic, creative part of his 
labor, “what next?” 


More Than a Machine 

It would be a poor ideal indeed for the interpreter 
to accomplish only a task which an automatic instru- 
ment can do more perfectly; that is, to play with cor- 
rectness and in the right time. If the aim of an artist 
would be nothing more than to become a machine, his 
task would be here finished indeed. 

But music, no less than poetry or painting, has a 
deeper message to bring to its devotee. It must convey 
to him a picture, a vision, which may be beautiful, 
fascinating, sensuous, or again terrifying, horrid, 
according to the meaning of the composition and the 
intentions of the author. Sometimes a clever interpreta- 
tion can even add to the intentions of the composer, In 
fact, if the interpreter discovers in the music some 
hidden beauties, of which perhaps the composer was not 
quite aware, the composer himself would feel grateful 
to his exponent. If the latter, on the contrary, devotes 
his attention only to a mechanical even if faithful re- 
production, he will leave his listener cold and indifferent. 
The public may perhaps admire his well developed tech- 
nic and, as a great compliment, declare that he plays 
almost as well as a piano-playing machine. 

On the other hand, if the interpreter is capable to 
form in his imagination a picture and to convey it to his 
listeners he will cast a magic spell over them. But 
“how to do it?” you will ask. 

Take for instance, the Novelette in F by .Schumann. 
In the first theme one could think of “galloping horses” 
first in the distance, then approaching nearer and nearer 
and finally the majestic column of troopers parading in 
_ full pomposity before the eyes of the onlooker.’ The 
triplets suggesting. the galloping steps ought to be 
performed with brillancy. The second part is like 
a “song without words.” An impressive singing touch 
will be needed here for bringing out the melodic beauties 
of this sweet inspired theme. 


Poetic Examples 

Or take the Spinning Song of Mendelssohn. There 
is in the picture not only the (well-oiled!) Spinning 
Wheel but also the charming girl who sings sitting 
beside it....The rotation of the wheel must be expressed 
through the even smooth rendition of the: figures of 
sixteenth notes and the song....well, it must be sung. 

Or the Barcarolle of Liszt. The gentle waves of the 
Laguna must be suggested through the delicate arpeggios 
and the rippling figures. The rocking of the Gondola, 
the Barcajulo making love to his “Biondina” in a 
tender Venetian song must complete the lovely vision. 

Let us study now the Prelude in D flat by Chopin. 
The composer is in utter desperation because of the threat 
made by the fickle George Sand to leave him alone in 
Majorca. He fancies himself dead, in the coffin, while 
the monks around his corpse murmur the litanies for the 
dead. One of the monks repeats in a monotonous single 
note: “ora pro. nobis!” 

Or one of the most inspired Sonatas of Beethoven, 
the one in D minor, Op. 30 No. 2. You could weave 
a whole story around this beautiful piece of music. 
Adolf B. Marx, the famous theorist, professor at 
the Berlin University, undertook to explain the poetic 
meaning of Beethoven’s Sonatas in his book, “Interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Piano Compositions;” and in this 
sonata he tried to sketch an entire novel: “a veiled 
woman kneeling in a pew of the church, prayers, monks, 
and other features.” 

If the title of a composition is well chosen, it 


Only a great love, thought the old master, could fructify 


gives to the performer a fair idea of what picture to 
suggest. Grieg’s Butterfly whose capricious figures 
suggest the vagaries of this winged insect; Jensen’s 
The Mill, where the revolving wheel is propelled by 
the’ babbling brook; Pirani’s Firefly, in which the 
sudden flashes of the glowworm must be delicately 
brought out through the accented notes; Liszt’s ’orest 
Murmurs, in which the player has the task of depicting 
the rustle of the leaves shaken by the wind; Debussy’s 
Jardin sous la plwie, at first raindrops which develop 
later into a heavy downpour; Ravel’s Jets d’eau, in 
which the bubbling, sputtering, splashing of the water- 
fall ought to be musically imitated. 

In some cases we do know what the subject of the 
composer’s inspiration was, but alone the endeavor to 
guess what he may have had in mind will impart to 
the rendition a special charm. 

In fact every artist is entitled to give his individual 
version of the work of art, which may be quite differ- 
ent with the various players, so much so that we could 
hardly recognize a composition as played by different 
pianists; but every interpretation may have its merits 
and be interesting in its way. 

Schumann found an inexhaustible source of inspiration 
in the writings of E. T. A. Hoffmann, the famous poet 
and noted judge. Especially the articles he wrote under 
the name of “Kapellmeister Kreisler” inspired Schumann 
to his “Kreisleriana;” and Hoffmann’s “Phantasies in 
Callots manier” offered Schumann rich material for 
his most beautiful musical inspirations, as the same 
book was responsible for the fantastic light opera Les 
Contes de Hoffman by Offenbach. 

If fiction and poetry can thus be translated into music, 
why could not the inverse operation, translating music 
into poetry, be equally feasible and successful? 

If, without revealing your intentions to the listener, 
you succeed in conveying to him the pictures you have 
in mind; if, after having performed a composition, the 
listener ayows to having had exactly the vision you in- 
tended to suggest to him; what an artistic victory you 
will have achieved! For this reason I try myself and 
also with my pupils to make a picture of every composi- 
tion to be interpreted. The results prove the efficacy 
of the plan. 

Therefore, do not limit yourself to faithfully inter- 
preting only the few signs of expression given by the 
composer, but endeavor to illustrate pictorially the music, 
reading between the lines not what he has said but the 
most important part of the composition, what has not 
been said at all. 


An Aid to Mason’s Technic 


By Frank Howard Warner 


In the use of the “Two Finger Exercises” the follow- 
ing plan helps to keep the mind on the ¢orrect totich 
and accent for each note except in the fast forms, where 
it is useful for accent only. 

Playing the clinging legato form, the pupil says 
“Strike” with each note, and “Slide” as the finger 
which has been holding the preceding key, passes over 
to the new one. With the second slow form (both 
rhythms) “Fall” with the legato note, which is to be 
taken with hand touch, and “Snap” with the staccato 
note. If the player raises the hand a few inches above 
the keys in Number 2 and lets it fall with, arm totally 
relaxed, he will get a strong accent on the legato note, 
so that the staccato touch may be quite strong without 
displacing the accent. In Number 3 the fall must be 
less heavy so that the accent on the staccato notes will 
be sufficiently strong. 

When a pupil seems unable to acquire the hand touch 
I allow him to do the second slow form (Numbers 2 
and 3) with hand extended in line with the arm before 
falling to the keys, instead of slanting down from the 
arm with relaxed wrist, as directed by Dr. Mason. The 
former position of the hand is more used in playing than 
the latter, and gives more security to the young player. 

With second moderato form—both rhythms—the pupil 
says, “Loud and soft and” to each measure—a word 
to each note. With fast form (Number 8), “Just as fast 
as I can do it.’ Of course the words used with the 
different notes must be loud or soft according to the 
relative emphasis of the notes. 


Individuality does not consist in the use of the ES 
personal pronoun I; it consists iw tone, in method, w 
attitude, in point of view; it consists in saying things in 
such a way that you will yourself be recogniars as a 
force in saying them, 

—Wooprow tracks . 


‘No. 1 


THE ETUDE 
Overcoming Octaves i j 


By M. C. B. ‘ 


Ir appears that the immense value of good octave, 
playing is not generally realized by piano students. There 
are so many beautiful and useful octave études in piano: 
literature, which are not used as much as they deserve 
to be. Some octave work should be included in each 
day’s practice. A good pianist has said that if on any) 
day the practice were limited to fifteen minutes, 
short time should be devoted to octave playing, i 

Comparatively few pupils receive any training in oc 
taves, except what they pick up by chance in their 
studies and pieces. The consequence is, that many quite 
advanced pupils spoil their pieces by slovenly playir 
of octaves. 

The foundation of octave work should be laid in the 
second grade by means of wrist ‘exercises in sin 
tones, thirds and sixths, preferably with hands separate) 
and without the book. These smaller stretches should 
be used for a longer or shorter time according to the} 
size of the pupil’s hand. 


page 56, which also contains very good wrist exerci: 


Se 


The complete exercise should be played ascending 
descending, with each finger of both hands. The le 
hand should begin at second space C in bass, There| 
should be a decided raise of the hand at each rest, keep-/ 
ing in mind that it is a hand) not a finger exercise. 


This should be played through with each ‘Pair of 
fingers—l-3, 2-4, 3-5. 
A good idea of the position of the hand may be 
tained from the illustration in Presser’s Student Bo 


in thirds and sixths. my: 
In introducing octaves, a system of rhythms shoule 
be used according to the way that octaves are general 
used in. pieces, and may profitably be given in sever 
keys, until the habit of using the fourth finger on blac 
key octaves is formed. Attention should be paid to w W/ 
Mr. Matthew called “the clamp,” which is made by tu 
ing the first joint of the fifth and first finger so tha 
the hand is just the size of an octave. 


Now the pupil should be ready for a set of 
studies or études. All this, of course, is very eleme 
but will prove useful as a becntne 

Good octave playing is a very complex process, in| 
volving the arm, hand and fingers, and requiring ar 
of practice. Kullak, Volume 1, is somewhat tedious 
pupils, but every teacher should be acquainted with | 
For advanced pupils, Mason’s Technic, Fourth Vo 
is invaluable. 


laughs the great Spanish humorist, Cer- 
vantes. This is the haymaking time for stt 
dents and teachers. It is the time to size? 
your prospectwe crop. How much music 
hay will you put away before next June 
Nothing but results count. 


Brancy Picture of Chopin’s Prelude No, 11 in B 
‘Major, by. Robert Spies 


Beauty of Tone 

Rubinstein enchanted us by a special detail; almost 
W vithout moving his finger, he repeats the same sound 
ke an echo, softening it each time in a manner infinitely 
cl harming : 


us at the end of his Study in F minor (Op. 25, No. 2), 
the Nocturne in F minor (Op. 55, No. 1), in the 
Polonaise in C minor (Trio), in the Polonaise in C sharp 
inor. 
_ These rules far touch are quite compatible with power, 
hich Chopin employed sometimes to a considerable ex- 
but the tone, though powerful, should never be 
rough and hard; it should be always full and rich. 
In order to acquire these different qualities of tone, 
Chopin, from the first lesson, unceasingly directed the 
ttention of the pupil to the freedom and independence 
the fingers. He differs in this, I believe, from other 
‘ofessors who do not come to the independence of the 
fingers until after a long course of study. Chopin recom- 
nended, with this object, that the fingers should fall 
reely and lightly, and that the hand should be held as 
though suspended in the air (without weight). He 
ybjected to rapid movements at too early a stage of 
pupil’s progress, and wished that they should learn 
0 execute all passages fortissimo and pianissimo. From 
his method the various qualities of tone came of them- 
elves, and the hand was never fatigued. This frequent 
mployment of piano, for the purpose of avoiding heavi- 
ess and clumsiness of hand, is a characteristic feature 
n the method of Chopin. 


With the object of mgring independence of the fingers, 
i addition to the five-finger exercises of which we have 
yoken, he had the seales ivaghei with an accent on each 
hird or fourth note. © 

suming our observations, we perceiy e that this con- 
ual tendency to develop beauty of tone was the principal 
se of the charm of his execution—the full sounds were 
eby the more easily connected. And as this result was 
ned by the free movements of the hand owing to the 
eento work, it may be said that the staccato is the best 
cise for learning to play legato. Moscheles has left us 
enthusiastie description of that execution, so beautifully 
nooth and so sweet to the ear, which he admired in the 
udy in A flat (Op. 25, No. 1). 


Chopin and the Pedal 

hopin gave. his pupils several rules for pedaling 
hich only later found a place in the usual methods. 
e damper (or so-called loud pedal) must at all times 
e an end which justifies its employment. 


wld 


st—It is useful in all broken chords, and in some 
ssages which keep in one key. Many passages in 
opin are indebted to the frequent and_ intelligent 
ployment of the pedal for their beautiful harmony ; 
instance, the Study in A flat (Op. 25, No. 1) and 
elude in F (No. 23). 


ond—We know that in Paine with the same hand 
1 i the Brees! and its accompaniment, the pedal is 

Se the prominence of the melody. Another 
pee: infrequently in the works of 


of the great Polish composer. 


C opin often employed this effect, and has indicated it 


New Ideas in Studying 


Chopin 


By the Eahibus Polish Pianist and Teacher 


JEAN KLECZYNSKI 


Based Upon Personal Interviews with Chopin’s Friends and Pupils 


The first section of this noteworthy article appeared in the Fcriieth 
Anniversary Issue of the “Etude” last month. Kleczynski is possibly 
the best-known authority upon the interpretation of the masterpieces 
This part may be read independently. 


Chopin, though examples are to be found—for instance, 
in the trio of the Study in E minor (Op. 25, No. 5)— 
but it is an effect often employed by Thalberg and Liszt. 
In the compositions of these authors and others of the 
same school, we find the pedal utilized in a manner alto- 
gether peculiar, and that is the holding it for a length 
of time without interruption. Thus the sonority of the 
instrument attains prodigious proportions; but this is 
only allowable in grand crescendos. Tausig used this 
means in the trio with octaves of the Grande Polonaise 


in A flat (Op. 53). 


Third—The pedal augments the richness and beauty 
of the tone by the introduction of the harmonics of the 
principal sounds, which vibrate with it. This is especially 
true of the middle octaves of the key-board. The em- 
ployment of the pedal may therefore become, in a melody 
consisting of notes of long duration, the principal cause 
of beauty of tone. 

Nevertheless, there are two things which must be avoided : 


(a) Mixing two notes of a melody—not only two adjoin- 
ing notes, which would produce dissonance, but even 
two notes belonging to the same consonant chord, 
the hearing of which together would be illogical and 
unnatural. The pianoforte with double key-boards 
would be of great service in cases like this, as there 
is a pedal for the melody and another for the 
accompaniment. 


As an example I will here cite the Nocturne in F sharp 
(Op. 15) and the Prelude in D flat, in which the pedal can- 
not be held during the whole measure, though, according 
to the indications, it should be so held. In the Nocturne the 
first measure would be dissonant; in the Prelude the melody 
would have the effect of a duet, two notes sounding together, 
one of which ought simply to follow the other. 


(b) The too frequent use of the pedal. This fatigues 
the ears of the audience. It appears to me an im- 
possibility to employ the pedal every time its use 
is indicated in the first eight measures of the 
Nocturne in A flat (Op. 32) or in the trio of the 
Fantasie Impromptu (Op. 66). 


Fourth—The higher octaves of the pianoforte admit a 
more frequent and lengthened use of the pedal than the 
middle octaves. . 


PFifth—Sometimes, in order to sustain certain notes, it is 
well to take the pedal after having struck the note or 
chord. By this means we obtain a great smoothness and 
connection between chords which succeed one, another. 
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Fancy Picture of Chopin’s 
Minor, by Robert Spies 


Prelude No. 22 in G 


Sizth—Sometimes we omit the pedal for a moment, to 
make a phrase clear and to avoid a dissonance. Thus, in 
Example 3 (Plate 1), the pedal, quitted an instant before 
the B flat of the upper part, serves to destroy the dis- 
sonance, C flat, and yet does not entirely efface the bass, 
B flat, which is in the tonie of the following chord. The 
same thing occurs in the Polonaise in FB flat (Op. 22); at 
the phrase. which brings us again to the principal motive. 
it is necessary to emphasize the B flat of the bass: but it 
becomes necessary to diniinish this sound before the end 
of the measure by a rapid movement of the foot, for the 
purpose of allowing the following chord to come into 
prominence in all its purity. 


We now come to the combination of the two pedals. 
Chopin brought this resource to perfection. We know 
those graces which are so beautiful when played with 
the help of the soft pedal—the Nocturne in F sharp, 
part 2; the Nocturne in G minor; the Larghetto of the 
Concerto in F minor; the trio of the Impromptu in A 
flat; the Nocturne in D. Chopin frequently passed, and 
without transition, from the open to the 
especially in enharmonic modulation. 


soft pedal, 


Style and Phrasing in Chopin 

Let us recall that ideality which animated the great 
artist, and which endowed him with the appellation, 
“The Raphael of Music.” This ideality was associated 
with perfection of form, delicacy, and an infinite variety 
of shadings. For this ideality 
outlines ; without character. 
Raphael suffered and experienced much; w 
that his works contain a considerable 
grief and of gaiety, but he avoided all useless noise and 
vulgarity. He had a certain reticence in all things, which 
prevented his falling into affectation and sickly 
mentality; still, he would be open to such an accusation, 


was not without defined 
distinct This 
e have seen 
amount both of 


it was. not 


senti- 


judged by his compositions as executed by some, and 
only too many, exponents. 

The root of his musical tendency was truly the aspira- 
tion to a broad and noble style. This beautiful style, 
in the course of time, became absolutely his own; still, 
several both his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, served as his models. We know with what care 
he studied Bach; he found in the Adagios of Beethoven 
that clearness of thought and that serenity which he so 
well knew how to adopt and to utilize. In other works 
of less value, but suited to the pianoforte, we also find 
that harmony and that elegance which Chopin has 
brought to such a height of perfection. 


masters, 


This style is based upon simplicity; it admits of no 
affectation, and therefore does not allow too great changes 
of movement. This is an absolute condition for the execu- 
tion of all Chopin’s works, especially of his earlier works, 
and more especially of his concertos; the richness and 
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iety of the embellishments would tend to sickliness and 
ectation if the execution were not as simple as the 
inception. 

This remark, being in every respect in accordance with 
hat which we know of Chopin’s execution, allows us at 
the same time to estimate at their proper worth all the 
details of his compositions, so complicated and yet possess- 
ing so much unity. ‘hus, for example, these digressions, 
these frequent arabesques, ave not meaningless ornaments 
and paltry elegance, as were the ornamental passages of 
Herz, among others; but they are, if we may be allowed 
the expression, the transparent lace-work through | which 
the principal thought smiles upon us, thereby gaining yet 
another charm, This is a matter which must not be dis- 
regarded in executing them. 
these grupetti of a certain number of notes, most frequently 
appearing when the same motivo returns several times ; 
first the motivo is heard in its simplicity; afterwards, sur- 
younded with ornaments, richer and richer at each return. 
it is, therefore, necessary to render this motivo with very 
nearly the same shadings, whatever may be the form in 


Chopin differed, in his' manner of using arabesques 
and parenthetical ornamentations, from the usual manner 
of his time, which was to dwell upon such passages and 
to endue them with importance, as in the cadenzas at- 
tached to the airs of the Italian School. Chopin was 
perfectly right. In spoken language we do not use the 
same tone of voice for the principal thought and the 
incidental phrases; we leave the latter in the shade, and 
properly so. All the theory of the style which Chopin 
taught to his pupils rested on this analogy between music 
and language, on the necessity for separating the dif- 
ferent phrases, on the necessity for pointing and for 
modifying the power of the voice and its rapidity of 
articulation. 


In a musical phrase composed of something like eight 
measures, the end of the eighth will generally mark the 
termination of the thought, that which, in language written 
or spoken, we should indicate by a full-point; here we 
should make a slight pause and lower the voice. The sec- 
ondary division of this phrase of eight measures, occurring 
after each two or each four measures, require shorter 
pauses—that is to say, they require commas or semi-colons, 
These pauses are of great importance ; without them music 
becomes a succession of sounds without connection, an in- 
comprehensible chaos, as spoken language would be if no 
regard were paid to punctuation and the inflexion of the 
voice. A short example will make the matter clear. Let 
us take the well-known Walte in A flat (Op. 69); the 


musical thought is divided into periods of two measures, and 
thus the concluding note of each second measure should be 
shorter and weaker than the preceding notes. 


It should be executed as follows: 


as 


Se + t 
Bm,  * 
Judge what a ridiculous effect would result from a 
performance like that indicated in the following 
example: 


T 


ey, 


From these general rules, Chopin arrived at the fol- 


lowing conclusion, to which he attached much im- 
portance: do not play by too short phrases; that is to 
say, do not keep continually suspending the movement 
and lowering the tone on too short members of the 
thought; that is again to say, do not spread the thought 
out too much by slackenings of the movement; this 
fatigues the attention of the listener who is following 
its development. If the thought is short, as in an 
Adagio, the movement may be slackened, but never when 
it consists of more than four measures. 


Rubato as Chopin Played It 

It will be well for us to rest a while upon this rubato. 
First, what is its meaning? Rubare, to rob, from which 
comes rubato; that is to say, stealing from the hearer 
certain parts of the measure. I know not who first made 
use of this term, but certainly it was not Chopin, for 
the rubato existed long before his time. The rubato had 
its origin in the Gregorian chant; the singers held cer- 
tain hotes ad libitum, taking the other notes rapidly, for 
the sake, no doubt, of traditions concerning the declama- 
tion of the Greek rhapsodists. The recitative introduced 
into Italy in the sixteenth century, and which was also 
the revival of old Greek traditions, is nothing but the 
rubato style. 

In proportion as music is employed for the purpose of 
painting tumultuous sentiments or those more vague and 


These ornamental passages, ~ 


indefinite, the rubato becomes more frequent. No one 
probably ever employed it with greater grace than 
Chopin, who took the idea, if not from Bach and Bee- 
thoven, from the recitatives of the Italian school. From 
this we may explain the recitative introduced into the 
Larghetto of the Concerto in F minor. The greater the 
amount of personality and original boldness shown by 
Chopin, the more frequent became his employment of the 
rubato, until in his later works he ceased to indicate it, 
leaving its use in proper places to the intelligence of 
performers. 

Once again, what is the rubato of Chopin? Liszt 
answers our question: “Suppose a tree bent by the 
wind; between the leaves pass the rays of the sun; 
a trembling light is the result, and this is the rubato.” 

Some of Chopin’s pupils have assured me that in 
the rubato the left hand ought to keep perfect time, 
while the right hand indulges its fancy; and that in such 
a case Chopin would say, “The left hand is the con- 
ductor of the orchestra.” Many passages of the Berceuse 
can be executed in this manner. Paganini, also, playing 
with the orchestra, recommended that the instrumen- 
talists should observe the time while he himself departed 
from it and then again returned to it. It is, neverthe- 
less, my belief that this means can only be employed in 
certain particular cases; and I, therefore, can only regard 
it as a demi-vubato. There are passages in the works of 
Chopin in which not only do the leaves tremble (to con- 
tinue the comparison of Liszt), but the trunk totters. 
For instance: the Polonaise in C sharp (Op. 26), third 
part, measures 9-14; Nocturne in A flat (Op. 32), the 
middle part. We may quote also the Impromptu in A 
flat; here everything totters from foundation to summit, 
and everything is, nevertheless, so beautiful and so clear. 


Moscheles’ Opinion 

Moscheles, speaking of the rubato, says, “Chopin’s 
manner of playing ad libitum, a phrase which to so many 
signifies deficiency in time and rhythm, was with him 
only a charming originality of execution.” 

We see, therefore, that even the yubato is never a 
defect in the time; the idea of rhythm, and consequently 
of the relative value of the notes, must never be lost, 
apparent changes and momentary incongruities notwith- 
standing. 


I shall now give the result of my own reflections on 
the rubato of Chopin: 


1. Precise rules for it cannot be given, because a good 
execution of the rwbato requires a certain musical intuition ; 
that is to say, a certain particular talent. 

2. Every rubato has for its foundation the following idea. 
Hach musical thought contains movements in which the 
voice should be raised or lowered; moments in which the 
tendency is to retardation or acceleration. The rubato is 
only the exaggeration or bringing into prominence these 
different parts of the thought; the shadings of the voice 
make themselves more marked, the differences in the value 
of notes more apparent. Hence there arises in the mind 
an image of the musical thought more full of vitality and 
of poetry but always in accordance with law and order. 

Let us, as an example, take the middle part, in’ F minor, 
of that Nocturne in A flat, so frequently before cited. In 
the first measure we may ,rest longer on the high note F; 
in the Second, on the D flat; and we glide over the other 
notes. We may also rest, in the fourth and fifth measure, 
on the notes A flat and D flat. The same thing may occur 
again even with a greater exaggeration in the fifth measure 
of the motivo which returns in F sharp minor. We in all 
ceases borrow the time from notes of smaller importance for 
the purpose of giving it to the principal notes. In this 
manner may be explained the remaining details of this 
middle part of the Nocturne, which ought, so to speak, to 
totter all the way through. Whoever has heard one of 
Chopin’s pupils thus. execute a piece will admit that, in 
this momentary uncertainty of the rhythm, there is an 
infinite charm, The exaggeration, nevertheless, does not 
extend far; and to nothing is more aptly applied the 
proverb, “From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a 
step. The rubato likewise is only applicable to somewha; 
short movements; applied to longer compositions, it might 
become monotonous. 


To Insure Beauty of Tone 


By Katherine K. Brown 


To obtain a full and resonant tone, accelerate (from 
a pp to a ff) the depression of the key; without or with 
added arm-weight. The wire must: be always set in 
motion gradually; never abruptly. Even in staccato do 
not strike the key even if the tempo permits. A tone 
formed by “striking” is always more or less harsh. 
But one must bear in mind that many passages, par- 
ticularly in the works of Liszt and his followers, require 
a rough and strident tone; and these, of course, are char- 
acteristic exceptions. 


- 


“If the musician is a good reasoner, people say he 
ought to have been a lawyer. If he knows the languages, 
they say what an editor was spoiled. If he leads a clean, 
upright life, as a leader in the community, the wise ones 
say he should have been a preacher. The true musician 
must be all of these.” 3 


_fimitations and excesses of the other. 


_ their staves just as they would write them on a 


Two Opposing Schools of Pianoforte ¥ 


Playing . Re it | 
By J. Alfred Johnstone 


For years past the world of piano-players and critics _ 
of piano-playing has been divided into two distinct and _ 
continually diverging classes. On the one side, there | 
is the formal school, the school of precisionists, often — 
called classical players. On the other side, there is the” 
school of romanticism, of rhapsody, of impressionism; 
and of this latter school there is an offshoot which may i 
be called the bravura-gymnasts. Each of these schools » 
has a useful place in the economy of things. Each exer- | 
cises a salutary and counteracting influence upon the 

In the days of long ago the school of classic conserva- | 
tism reigned almost undisputed. The greater part of | 
the music to be played was rather formal than emotional ; 
and when music of a more emotional nature came into | 
vogue, the older players too often kept rigidly to their 
stiffness, precision and formalism. Then, as a revolt | 
against what seemed heartless formalism, there came the | 
passionate displays of the large-hearted liberationists of | 
romanticism. So it is ever in this world. Sooner or) 
later, whether it be in the realm of religion, or politics, | 
or art, the soul of man breaks away from the trammels | 
of conventional creeds; and the apostles of revolution | 
lead the world into fresh paths where life seems warmer, ' 
fuller, more earnest. But it is to be remembered that inj 
every revolution there is danger of excess. Besides the 
natural aspiration towards freedom and individuality, it | 
happens very often that love of change and fantastic, 
novelty, desire to run counter to old tradition, anxiety 
for display, take hold of many radical minds. And thus | 
the. diverging issues of great reformers become exag-}) 
gerated, and the paths are opened to folly and’ excess. } 
There is no doubt that in the sphere of music the revolt} 
of passionate romanticism was a genuine, earnest and} 
irrepressible movement of warm-hearted emancipis 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein were 
among the emotional leaders of those who broke away 
from the more formal paths of Bach, Mozart, Haydn, 
Dussek, Clementi, Hummel, Cramer, Mendelssohn, a 
all those who loved the domains of quiet beauty, wh 
were contént to live in the sunshine of serenity undis 
turbed by the revolutions of the world. 

The characteristics of each of these two classes amo 
piano players will be the more readily apprehended by 
first naming some of the chief representatives of each) 
school, and then by discussing their differences in so 
detail. The classical school of players may be repre 
sented by Bach, Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Eug 
D’Albert and many others. The point of diverge oa 
between the two schools may be represented by B e 
thoven, Chopin, Biilow and Busoni. Schumann 
Rubinstein are typical examples of the daring pione 
of romanticism; while the modern school of rhapso 
of athleticism, of bravura, of violent display of self, 
be represented in its various aspects by such play 
as Liszt, Tausig, Rosenthal and Mark Hambourg.—Fr 
Modern Tendencies and Old Standards. 


Multiplying Blackboards 


By Mrs. H. D. Steele 

Berne short of blackboard space for a class of 
beginners was the inspiration of an idea that has proved 
very successful in my teaching of piano. 

First some common white beaver ‘board was proct 
and sawed in lengths twelve inches by four feet, 
of which was ruled with a staff of five lines, with i 
so that each pupil could have one on which to wo 
Then patterns of the notes—the whole, half, qua 
eighth, two eigths with stems connected by a bar, d 
half, with rests corresponding to each of these— 
made. Then patterns of the treble and bass clefs, 
signatures, and bars to divide the staves into measu 
were added. : 

After the patterns were made it was a simple mat 
to trace them on white bristol board, to color them b 
using a small brush, and then to cut them out. 

The children were seated at a table and each © 
provided with a staff, plenty of characters and tht 
tacks to secure them to the boards. #4 


«| 


Having had the values of notes and the bass 
treble kingdoms explained to them in private 
they are now taught to arrange the cut-out no! 


board. This method is very interesting and 
especially to pupils who are too small to writ 
readily. on 
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This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ ‘‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Variety in Lesson-Giving 


Tiow can I vary my _ piano aeae One, 


so_as to 
make them more interesting /—Mrs. N. 


ANYTHING will help that tends to break up a tiresome 
monotony. Change your position occasionally, for 
instance. Sit sometimes at one side of the pupil and 
ometimes at the other. Walk about the room occasion- 
ally, and get a new perspective on the performance. 
Vary the presentation of the lesson. Technic is 
a good thing to begin with for a few minutes; but after 
at surprise the pup! by starting on something unex- 
pected: a review piece, ear training, sight reading or 
the like. 
Remember, too, that your pupil will always be inter- 
ested if his mind is really focused on his work. So ask 
questions plentifully. Stimulate his imagination by 
encouraging him to invent little stories about his music, 
letting one piece represent a ball game, another a boat- 
ing party, another a ramble in the woods. 
Give the pupils some special incentive to work hard. 
Have them come together from time to time to play to 
each other, and let them learn their pieces with this end 
in view. 
Finally, keep up your own enthusiasm so that it may 
be a continual torch ‘to fire their musical sense. If your 
own interest is kept at white heat it will surely react 
on their minds and fill them with the joy of accomplish- 
ment. 
Early Scales and Arpeggios 

‘Just what scales and arpeggios should be given 
in the first and second grades, and through how 
many octaves should these be play ed? Should the 


minor scales be given before all the major flat 
scales?” 


_ During the first year, the simpler scales in both 
“major and minor may be studied—say C, G, D, A and E 
‘major and the minor scales of A, E and D. All these 
‘should be thoroughly learned slowly through 1, 2, pos- 
'sibly 3 octaves, with separate hands; after which they 
‘may be played with the hands together through 1 and 
2 octaves, in parallel and contrary motion. 

1 Daring the second year the rest of the major scales 
‘may be similarly studied, also the minor scales of B, G 
; dC. All these scales may be expanded to four octaves, 
although slow practice with separate hands should prevail. 
f As each scale is learned, it may be followed by 


i 


practice on its simple triads, such as CEG, CEA and 
‘CFA in the scale of C major. These should be taken 
first as broken chords, with a single hand-position, and 
afterwards expanded to 2 or 3 octaves. 

I 


3 


Pedagogic Books 


Please suggest a book on Pedagogy and Psy- 
en | that would be helpful to musicians in 
general, and especially to piano teachers.—M. J. 


_ Of especial value are Psychology for Music Teachers, 
Henry Fisher, and How to Teach, by Strayer and 
rsworthy. While the second of these is addressed 
imarily to school teachers, many of the |general prin- 
les brought out are equally applicable to teachers of 
Music. 

Piano ‘‘Methods”’ 


I have been asked, ‘What method do you teach?” 
Have taken from noted teachers, and not once was 
I ever told or did I ask what “method” they 
employed, 
he word “method” seems originally to have been 
ipplied to certain instruction books in which a course 
f study was laid down. I remember that in my boy- 
lood Richardson’s Complete Method was popular, with 
series of Lessons, each including certain exercises 
id joy of joys! its Recreation, the prospect of whic! 
costed one over the dull grind of scales and finger- 
wisters, 
But of late years, the word “method” has been 
pplied to the peculiar ideas of a few noted teachers as 
ind of talisman by which their pupils, and the pupils 
their pupils unto the third and fourth generations, 
lout their superiority over players of humbler extrac- 
n. Be it observed, however, that the said noted 
s deny as a rule that they have any such fixed re- 
sive instance, asserted emphatically 
pupil according to his s needs ; 


and the same is true of Matthay. Perhaps the latter 
statement accounts for the widely divergent manner in 
which these “methods” are presented. 

To teach slavishly another person's ideas is to become 
a mere imitator, and to acknowledge one’s own lack of 
initiative. Study the precepts of the great players and 
teachers all you can, and from this study and your own 
experience evolve your own method, labelled the method 
of common sense. 

Hear also what George Woodhouse, in his recent 
little book entitled Creative Technique, has to say on 
the subject: 

“For obvious reasons, factors which create diversity 
of style find no place in systems which reduce technique 
to a method. In thus prescribing for the many, such 
systems in reality prescribe for none, at least they can 
never wholly fulfill the needs of the artist. It is not my 
wish on this account to prejudice the modern scientific 
approach to technique. Present-day pedagogy owes 
much to the pioneers of this method, but no system is 
perfect and no position final.” 


Studies and Pieces 


One of my pupils has completed Liszt’s Second 
Hungariun Rhapsody, pene aes by Bendel. She 
has finished Czerny’s Op. 139 and is now studying 
the second book of the Czerny-Liebling collection, 
also Herz's Scales and Exercises. Please outline a 
course of studies and pieces for her.—Mrs. D. B. 


As to studies, you might continue with the third book 
of the Czerny-Liebling set, or, better still, vary the 
course by work with Cramer and Clementi, following 
these composers by the first book of Moscheles’ Op. 70. 
The Chopin Etudes will -be next in crder. 

As to pieces, I favor changing the style radically in 
successive assignments. Of widely varied style, for 
instance, in this. pupil’s grade are Rubinstein’s First 
Barcarole, MacDowell’s Witches’ Dancz, Haydn's Var- 
iations in F minor, Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 90, 
Chopin’s Impromptu .in A flat and Cyril Scott’s Lotus 
Land. All these are of both mus‘cal and pedagogical 
interest. 


Orchestral Arrangements 


Please give me a list of overtures suitable for 
teaching, in progressive order. 

For ordinary teaching purposes, it is better to confine 
one’s self to music written distinctively for the piano, 
and not to bother with arrangements of works that 
depend for their effect largely on orchestral color. The 
standard overtures arranged for four hands are, how- 
ever, useful for sight-reading, and for this purpose I 
may suggest Von Weber’s overtures to Der Freischutz, 
Euryanthe and Oberon, Beethoven’s overtures to Egmont 
and Coriolan, and Mendelssohn's Hebrides Overture and 
Overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream. All of these 
demand sight-reading of an advanced order. I 


Graded Materials 


I would like a list of studies and pieces suitable 
for grades IV-VIII inclusive, all of which should 
be of standard merit and teachable qualities. 


Such a list could be indefinitely extended. I suggest 
as foundational studies, selections from the following 
books, here listed in progressive order: 

Heller, Op. 47. 

Czerny, Velocity Studies, Op: 299. 

Heller, Op. 46. 

Dorn, Op. 100, book 2. 

Cramer, 50 selected studies. 

Clementi, first book of Gradus and Parnassus. 

Moscheles, Op. 70, books 1 and 2. 

Chopin, the easier études. 

As to pieces, the following represent the standard 
composers : 


Grade 
Mendelssohn, Gondellicd, Op. 19, No. 6 .......... 4 
RS CER 2 UT ETS re 4 
Ph. Scharwenka, Bagatelle, Op. 32 ............... 4 
RAC ISU RONG a pice wal se ob vide w ese en alv acs 5 
CnonmpecsemOop. G4 NO. PG .c 6.6 eee aes 5 
Davareetamonawiini) Minol .:2....-.+00¢500. 08 5% 
Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1 ........... ae SoG 
Schumann, Arabesque, Op. 18 .......... pvintavoon 6 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


Chopin, Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 1 


(GRC O CRG PtlOW emir at tiaekc svc a antetinnce dcane .. 6% 
Schubert, smprompt, Op 142. No. 2° cyl, wea eee 7 
WIGSZKO WSK; Legs GHIOPY Ew ihvraccis «ov ou 9 wad@avewaneen vf 
schubert=Liszty (9m Bist die Kuh’... ..cse.cacacan 8 
AOn Meech MOTCer EON peer ere dca we see ccm .8 


Adult Beginners 


(1) What beginner’s book would you suggest for 
an adult? 

(2). In what order should the following be 
studied: Coneone, Heller, Cramer, Clementi, Chami- 
nade, Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Grieg, Rubinstein, 
Beethoven ? 

(1) 
line L. 
purpose, 
materials. 

(2) As to the first four, all of whom are known 
chiefly as writers of studies, you suggest a very good 
order of presentation. It is quite impossible, however, 
to prescribe a fixed order in which the other composers 
should be taken up. Usually we think of the com- 
positions of Chaminade or Grieg as easier than those 
of Chopin or Liszt; but this rule does not always hold. 
Chopin’s familiar little Waltz in D flat, for instance, 
is infinitely easier than Grieg’s brilliant Concerto in A 
minor. You must be guided, therefore, by the grade of 
difficulty of a piece and its adaptability to a given pupil, 
rather than any inherent quality in a composer’s works. 


Have you tried Adult Beginners’ Book, by Caro- 
Norcross? This is especially written for the 
and could be followed by the ordinary 


" Pianistic Possibilities 


Two years ago I entered a school of music 
where I have studied up to the present time, taking 
one lesson a week and practicing about ten hours 
weekly. Have studied such works as Czerny's 
Thirty Studies, Kohler’s Sonatine Album and Mac- 
Dowell’s Woodland Sketches, and have memorized 
& number of pieces. 

At twenty-eight I am working eight hours datly 
in a factory. Can I become a pianist by studying 
at night? Can you offer me any encouragement? 
asta, Ges 

I believe you have the qualities most essential for 
success, namely, enthusiasm and perseverance. You are, 
of course, much handicapped by yout long day’s work. 
But you can bear in mind that most of the successful 
musicians have had to fight against tremendous odds. 
Haydn performed all sorts of mental tasks in his early 
struggles for existence; Schubert could hardly earn 
enough to keep him alive; Wagner was nearly over- 
powered by debts and harsh criticism; yet all in the 
end achieved the starry crown. 

Naturally, I. should have to hear you play, and talk 
further with you before giving you definite advice. 
3ut your progress seems very good for the time you 
have spent, and, if you can attain to a capable technic, 
I see no reason why you should not become a well- 
equipped player. As to virtuosity, you can hardly hope 
for that unless you can give much more time to the 
subject than is now possible. But with patience you 
should be able to perform well enough to furnish muéh 
pleasure to yourself and to others. Why not aim to 
become a piano teacher? If you acquire a class of 
pupils you ought soon to realize an income that will 
enable you to give up mercantile work and devote your- 
self unreservedly to your music. 


Echoes from a Workshop 


THE teacher who gets results without playing for the 
pupil (till the piece is finished) will succeed better than 
by having the pupil to learn by imitation. The former 
way gets the principles plus the piece; the latter proce- 
dure generally only the piece. 

* * * 

Play your piece so that the musician can see the 

printed page (in his mind) if he so desires. 
* * * 

The number of times an exercise or parts of a piece 
are to be played over must be left to the pupil. Better 
three times without an error than ten times carelessly, 

* * * 

Run over in your mind what you have studied, when 
away from the piano; sometimes write it on paper with- 
out looking at the piano. 
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AFYCOURT WITH. THE QUEEN OF 
SHEBA 

Tue late Carl Goldmark was not above 
telling a story on himself. As reported 
by the Comtesse Potocka, he related the 
following to the famous piano teacher, 
Theodor Leschetizky. The’ tale is printed 
in her biography of Leschetizky, but for 
lack of space we are forced to abbreviate 
it. 

It was after the brilliant success of 
Goldmark’s opera, “The Queen of Sheba,” 
in Buda-Pesth. “My friends saw me off 
at the station,’ relates Goldmark, “The 
large laurel-wreaths I had received were 
carried in procession behind me, and the 
enthusiastic Hungarians followed crying 
hurrahs ! 

“As I stepped into the compartment I 
noticed a young girl sitting near the op- 
posite window. I was glad that she must 
be aware that her travelling companion 
was a celebrity.” He relates at length his 
many futile effcrts to enter in conversa- 
tion with the young lady, whose charms 
attracted him. But his advances were 
frigidly received. She looked straight in 
front of her without saying a word. 

“All of a sudden, after a stop, the young 
lady uttered a'sharp cry and breathlessly 
asked if we were not leaving Marchegg.” 
She had gone past her station. Goldmark 
hastened to reassure her. And finally, 
moved by a desire to punish her for her 
former indifference, and to impress her 
with his greatness, he added: “If you had 
been willing to talk to me this would not 
have happened. And that you may know 
with whom you are dealing, allow me to 
present myself. I am Carl Goldmark, 
composer of ‘The Queen of Sheba’.” 

“The effect was startling. The young 
lady rose, a charming smile chasing away 
her tears, and making a respectful curtsey 
she said, ‘So, then, you have a place at 
court !’ 

“She had never heard of me or. my 
opera,” concludes Goldmark, “and vaguely 
reminiscent of the scriptural queen, possi- 
bly believed her still to be travelling and 
took me for a member of her suite!” 


There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man, than comes by music. 
—Robert Browning. 


Mr. Watter DamroscH, America’s 
foremost native-born orchestral conductor, 
among many other interesting musical 
things, has been contributing a series of 
articles on “My Musical Life’ to the 
Ladics Home Journal. It is rich with wis- 
dom and happy reminiscence. Here is a 
story of the late Camille Saint-Saens: 

“Saint-Saéns called at my hotel in Au- 
gust, 1921. He seemed to have grown 
more feeble; but, seeing on my piano an 
edition of Beethoven’s piano sonatas edited 
by Von Bitlow—with which I always like 
to travel, as I find the playing of these 
sonatas very agreeable and restful between 
the inevitable irritations—he suddenly 
bristled up and became very angry at a 
certain rather complicated fingering which 
Von Biilow had given to a piano passage, 
as his own fingers had not been adapted 
by nature to rapid playing. 

“‘This is the way it should be played,’ 
said Saint-Saéns, as he sat down at the 
piano, and proceeded to let his fingers, 
still clad in gray lisle gloves, run up the 
keys with incredible swiftness, like little 
gray mice. This extreme dexterity of 
finger never left him. .I had heard him 
but a month before, at a musical given by 
Widor in his honor, and in which Saint- 


Saéns played the piano part in his own 


septet with trumpet. His fingers literally 
ran away with him;, and every time there 
was a quick passage he accelerated the 
tempo to such an extent that the other 
players scrambled after him as best they 


could.” 


SCHUMANN’S EASY 


UNLIKE many really great composers, 
Robert Schumann wrote much music for 
the piano that is technically within reach 
of children and of adult pianists of aver- 


age ability. According to at least one 
great virtuoso, however, the technical fa- 
cility of these pieces is something of a 
snare and a delusion. Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
a Russian pianist popular in England, and 
a specialist in Schumann, contributes an 
article to the London Strand Magazine, 
from which the following is an extract: 
“One of the curious things about Schu- 
mann’s compositions is that among his 
notable works, to which one must give 
prominent mention, is a little collection of 
the easiest of all his compositions to play— 
the Kinderscenen—but they require a per- 
son of a great deal of psychology, as well 
as musical gifts, to do them justice. One 
needs imagination and sympathy to realize 
their poetic atmosphere. For instance, one 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. 


S. GARBETT 
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of them is called Almost Too Scrious 
(Fast eu Ernst). Anybody taking it. up 
and trying it over will play the notes well 
enough, because the music is not difficult ; 


but until you have given the impression of . 


a peculiar phase of mind that the piece is 
meant to convey, it sithply does not exist 
—you have nothing like the right reading. 
To me, it always suggests the idea of a 
little boy, rather plump and rosy-cheeked, 
doing something—amusing himself—and 
doing it very heavily, pretending this is 
the most important: thing in the world; 
and you must give that impression or you 
have not played the piece. There are scores 
of pieces like this in Schumann, where you 
not only have to play the music, inter- 
preting musically, but you must interpret 
intellectually and descriptively as well; 
you must get into the psychology, as here, 
of the child whom Schumann had in mind 
when he composed these things.’’ 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF MEVERBEER 


“MEYERBEER was probably the wealthiest 
of all German composers, yet his labors 
were as industrious as if he were eternally 
being confronted by the worries of in- 
come.” Thus writes Cuthbert Hadden in 
his book, Composers in Love and Marriage. 
He goes on to relate the following quaint 
story: 

“There is not much to say about his 
marriage. In 1825 he lost his father, and 
it was shortly after that he fell in love 
with his cousin, Minna Mosson, ‘sweet as 
she was fair.’ They were married in 1827 
and lived happily ever after. Of course, 
they had their occasional tiffs, but 

‘The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love.’ 

“Of one such tiff a charming anecdote is 
told. Meyerbeer had met Chopin in Paris, 
and taken a great liking to both the man 
and his music. Meyerbeer had just had a 


quarrel with his wife, when a new Noc- 
turne arrived from Chopin. Meyerbeer 
sat down to 
through. His wife, who had come into 
the room, was so taken with the music 
that she went and kissed the player. Then 
Meyerbeer wrote to Chopin, telling him 
of the incident and inviting him to come 
and witness the domestic calm after the 
storm. 

“Meyerbeer had five children, of whom 
three, with his wife, survived him and in- 
herited his large fortune. He was abnor- 
mally afraid of being buried alive, and 
at his death, in 1863, it was found that he 
had left a paper giving directions that 
small bells should be attached to his hands 
and feet and that his body should be care- 
fully watched for four days. These direc- 
tions were followed, but nothing hap- 
pened.” 


THE DET EESBaACK 

Sir Freprrick Brince, for many years 
organist of Westniinster Abbey has many 
interesting’ stories to tell in his book, A 
Westminster Pilgrim, among which is the 
following which occurred at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. “In this year 
(1887) just before the Jubilee,’ he says, 
“a good deal of alarm was prevalent in 
consequence of the Fenian outrages, and 
the rather frequent discovery here and 
there of clockwork bombs, in black bags, 
etc. Long previous to the ceremony, the 
Abbey was closed to the public, anxious 
precautions being taken by officials to en- 
sure the Royal safety. By special order, 
the choir platform was frequently examin- 
ed, and the organ-loft, with every remote 
corner of the Abbey subjected to minute 
inspection. The day before the service, a 
rehearsal of the band was called, after 
which I remained in the organ-loft look- 
ing over some music for the next day. A 
young pupil standing near startled me by 
calling attention to a strange noise. 

“Listen, Doctor’ he said, ‘don’t you 
hear a strange ticking?’ 

““Vicking! Where?’ Leaping from my 
seat, I listened intently, and sure enough 
I heard a faint, rhythmic ‘tic-toc’, proceed- 
ing apparently from a corner of the loft. 
Peering into the shadow, I saw, fateful 
Sightlemansn cs tr a little black bag! 

“Instead of waiting to be blown to 


BAGSTHAT TICKED 


pieces for. my country, I left the organ 
loft—well, 
ened into the Cloisters, where I met an old 
man who had charge of the blowing of the 
organ, 

““Groves,’ I said, ‘go up into the organ- 
loft and bring down a little black bag that 
you will find in the corner.’ ‘Yes, sir,’. he 
replied, and ambled off wnsuspectingly. 
Then I waited. I do not know what I 
expected, or what I intended to do when 
it had been brought to me, but I breathed 
again when Groves reappeared safe and 
sound with the bag. 

“On examination it was found to contain 
an alarm-clock ticking away very merrily. 
I discovered upon enquiry that one of the 
band had bought the clock on the way te 
the rehearsal, but how his bag had/escaped 
detection and had run the gauntlet of the 
fifty policeman who were guarding the 
Abbey and looking out for ticking clocks 
in black bags, I never quite knew except 
that the bandsman mostly carried their in- 
struments in bags, and so were not closely 
examined, Groves’ destiny, after all, was 
to die in his bed, and when, a short time 
ago, I sent a wreath to his funeral, I 
thought of the episode of the bag, for to 
the day of his death he used to say, ‘You 
very nearly got me blowed to pieces that 
time, Sir’” 


the piano and played “it” 


somewhat quickly—and _hast- . 
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THE ETUDE 


MOUSSORGSKY’S SCORN OF |. 
CONVENTIONAL MUSICIANS ~* 


TuoucH Modeste Moussorgsky is now 
acknowledged as one of the most original 
and significant of Russian composers his: 
work, outside of the opera, “Boris Go- 
dounov,” is still little known to the géner- 
ality of musicians. Nor is very much! 
known about the man himself, though) 
over forty years have elapsed since his 
death. He was something of a social] 
outcast, both his genius and his personal] 
character being erratic. Had it not been! 
for Rimsky-Korsakoff, his friend and} 
brother-in-law, his works might never} 
have been truly recognized. He was much 
criticised during his lifetime on account| 


of his original ideas, and occasionall 

answered his critics in letters to his} 
. * oJoke | 

friends. The chief criticism leveled! 


against him was an account of his supposed 
lack of “technic’—his musical training} 
had been irregular. In a recent issue} 
of The Musical Quarterly, some of these} 
letters are quoted by M. D. Calvocaressi,}) 
including the following one written to 
Stassof in June, 1872: i | 

“Admitting that I shun technic, does} 
it mean that I am no good at it? When hy 
eat a good pie, do I want to behold how} 
much butter, how many eggs, cabbages| 
and fishes went to the making of it? The| 
proof of it is in the eating.. .. .. | 

“Indeed, so long as the composer re4 
mains harnessed by conventions, the auto-} 
crats of symphonic working out will con-] 
tinue to reign, enforcing their talmud ag 
the alpha and omega of art. Meanwhilel 
wise. people feel that their rules have 
nothing to do with live art. Let us have 
space; the world of music is boundless. Ti 
do not object to the symphony, but to the} 
symphonists, to the incorrigible conserya- 
tives.” | 


The whole secret of remaining you 
in spite of years, is to cherish enthu, 
siasm in one’s self, by poetry, by con,| 
templation, by charity—that is, by the 
maintainance of harmony in the soul. | 

—Amiel. 4 
| 
THE TRUE MUSICAL ARTISTIC] 

' TEMPERAMENT 4 


“THE capacity for rendering music ir} 
such a way as to convey musical feeling te} 
others rests upon three conditions.’ say 
Carl E. Seashore, in The Psychology ¢ 
Musical Talent. These three conditior 
are: “the possession of genuine musi 
feeling on the part of the performer, 2 
serviceable organism on the side of 
sical action, and acquired technic. Th 
first two ofthese are in a way a meas 
of the promise of power in the acquisitior| 
of technic. 


“The power of’ artistic expression 
music also lodges in large parts in vario 
personal powers quite outside from mu 
such as an equable temperament, healt 
mindedness, personal charm in social 


ical health. Great achievements on t 
intellectual side tend to balance a ma 
whereas great achievement within narroy 
ly emotional performance tends to distori} 
perspective; an emotion being relatively 4] 
severe drain on the nervous energy, weal 
ens the power of self-control and produ 
abnormal sensitiveness. Many success! 
artists have been notorious for the viola: 
tion of these homely virtues. But 
may well meditate on how much grea 
their charm would haye been if they h 
not been sick-souled sufferers from aberra’ 
tions. The principle remains that a 
sician who is well physically, morally, a 
mentally, who has a good disposition, 4 
who is socially attractive, reasonable ¢ 
well-balanced, has the advantage over 1 
warped personality, and should repres 
our goal.” H 
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MARCH OF THE GOBLINS 
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Prize Composition] ORPHEUS AND HIS LYRE 


Etude Contest _ ERNEST R. KROEGEE | 
A very fine ati le of sweeping broken chords. The broad and expressive melody must be brought out strongly. Grade 5. 
llegro 
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| Sparkling eyes, shoulders white;| Fencing phrases, lashes dip,- 
| Grade 4. Laughing lips, cheeks alight; Across the table. CHAS. WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
ie Hair uppiled, tongue atrip; Ax G, B. ; Thane 
Pe: Andante grazioso M.M.e=108 
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BLUETTE-PASTORALE 


Graceful themes, tastefully harmonized. By a favorite writer. Grade Qs. 


W. ALETTER 
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An excellent study piece for steadiness in light finger work. Grade 3. FREDERICK WILLIAMS, Op. 108, No. 1. 
Joyfully M.M.«= 108 
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SECONDO 


MOONLIGHT REVELS 
EXTRAVAGANZA 


Andante (The Fairies gather) 
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MOONLIGHT REVELS 


i EXTRAVAGANZA 4 
3 (Midnight approaches) CARL ANDRE 
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By playing faster this well- balanced little teaching number may be turned into a Galop. Also published for Piano Solo. - 
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LA BALLERINA. RICH. KRENTZUINE 0p : 
A tasteful drawing-room piece by a popular modern writer, A good study in style and expression. Grade 4. 
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; BOATING SONG 


A useful teaching or recital piece, modern in feemeuen interesting technical features. Grade 3. | L. RENK, Op. 8, No. | 
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ONGS_ 
The Best of the New 


Below are listed all of our most recent songs which by acclaim 
_ and repeated fresh editions already enjoy a reputation for merit 


/ 


high beyond question and indisputably deserving. —> » 


—Instantly supply the good singer with a correct and 
eminently up-to-date repertoire. 


—Concisely inform the progressive teacher as to the 
most worth-while of the new songs through use of 
which good results are inevitable. 


Karolyn Wells _ net Leoni 


2 <oats , 
e Joy Home, High, Low .60 Tally-ho! High, Low .cO 
Ida 4 MacFadyen, Alexander , : 
i .60 Home, High, Low -60 


Mana-Zucca y 
The Big Brown Bear (A HumorousSong), High, 


. ‘ -90. © Billy Buzz (A Humorous Song), High, Low ° ‘60 
ber-Song, High, Low .60 Ah, Love! Will You Remember? High, Low -60 


Chas. W. 
eee tind the Cottonwood, High, Low .60 
er, 


» Marian Moore,* Mary Carr f re 
anese Lullaby, High, Low .60 The Bird and the Squirrel (Humorous), High,  <* 
Pearl G. é Low Sn BES 
rne, High, Med., Low .60 Mortelmans, L. ‘ 
e Two Magicians, High, Low 1.00 The Holy Thoughts I'm Thinking, Low .50 
on, Tom Nevin, Arthur 
rgoes, Medium, Low -60 Sleep, Little Blossom (A Hush Song), High, Low. .60 
M. H. and J. W. : Olmstead, Clarence 
s Springtime (A Joyous Song), High. .60 Deep in My Heart, High. Low 60 
D ward H.. Star-light (Waltz-song), High, Low : .60 
ntentment, Baritone, Bass -60 Powell, John 
y, Rolan To a Butterfly, High, Low .60 
Night Wind, High, Low .60 Rasbach, Oscar 
e Road Song, Medium -60 | Trees, High, High-Med., Med., Low -.50 
o Rogers, James H. 
-60 The Last Song, High, Med., Low é .60 
. Scott; John Prindle 


.60 — Holiday, High, Medium 1.00 
Frank H. ; _ Speaks, Oley < 
e-time, High, Low Fae OO, The Quiet Road, High, Low 60 
e Cut Direct (Humorous), Medium .50 The Lane to Ballybree, High, Low .60 
n, David W. Love of Yesteryear, High, Med., Low .60 
Alone, Low ris) Star-Eyes, High, Med., Low .60 
Run, High, Low -60 Strickland, Lily 
Richard Ma Lindy Lou, High, Low .60 
.60 Honey Chile, High, Med., Low ; .60 
Julian ta (S eee Se on Miss es So Rep as Song), High ; .60 
drigal afiola (Spanis rigal), High, © » Terry, Robert Hun on 
ow a ¢ -60 The Answer, High, Low : 60 
ter, Charles Tonnele, Reva Marie 
day, High, Low .60 __ Thrush in the Moonlight, High, Low .60 
~ Watts, Wintter 
-60_ Joy, High, Low B75) 
Wings of Night, High, Low .60 
-60 Woodman, R. Huntington 
n, Werner All the World's in Love, High, Low .60 
Windfiowers, High, Low .60 In the Night, High, Low “60 


Especially Noteworthy 


STAR-EYES 


By Oley Speaks 
Words by Adele De Leeuw 
4 Andante escon Tentrozza 


By Oscar Rasbach 
Poem by Joyce Kilmer 


l 


May Be Examined At Any Representative Music Store 


SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 
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Classic Greek-Pompeiian Style, 


ps 


adapted to 
a tmodern 
floor lamp 


A Modern Classic 

N this most useful and convenient, yet 

charmingly graceful floor lamp the al- 

ways interesting Muller-Popoff group 

(John Muller, “Andrew Popoff and 

Olga Popoff-Muller) have made a new 
mark in art for the home. 

Even if it were never to be used for 
lighting purposes this lamp would be 
worth while in any room purely as a deco- 
trative feature. i 


The qualities} needed in a useful and practical 
lamp have deftly been turned by the artists into 
‘parts of sculptured composition in a way that 
shows unmistakably to the discerning critic the 
hand of a master of design. 

No mere picttire can more than faintly indicate 
the beauty .and*charm of the lamp itself. 
*Modeled on the slender, palm-tree motif of the 
Greek-Pompeiian style, its shaft slim, erect and 
firm, the lamp-arm and shade'poised like a cluster 
of pendent foliage on a tropical tree almost as if 
bowing an invitation to rest comfortably under- 
neath, this handsome lamp not only makes a spot 
of beauty in itself, but exerts a harmonizing influ- 
ence on all the room. 


“But Above All; Useful 


Like all true art, the beauty of the Greek-Pom- 
peiian Floor Lamp is not mere idle ornament bu‘ 
is the beauty of something real, something useful. 

The graceful poise of the cross-arm and the rest- 
ful droop of the shade are also the means of 
throwing the light upon the exact spot wanted— 
for the arm can be moved to any angle and the 
shade tilted independently of it. Placed alongside 
your reading chair the light will fall on your book 
without shining in your eyes, while if moved along- 
side the table and the arm adjusted to the right 
angle, the full light can be concentrated on your 
work, 


Price—A Surprise 


Like all art objects offered by the Decorative 
Arts League, the price of the Greek-Pompeiian 
Floor Lamp—$19.85—is the result of the League’s 
simple, almost primitive, but completely wasteless 
method of operating. 

If you are not already acquainted with that plan 
and its benefits, you are invited to make your 


satisfaction with this offer on the Greek-Pompeiian 
You may simply 


Floor Lamp a test of the matter. 
sien and mail the coupon. 
When the lamp is delivered 
pay the postman $3.85 plus 
the postage. Then. set up 
the lamp in your own room. 
Light it, use it, sit back and 
contemplate it. Invite any 
friends in whose taste you 
have confidence to come in 


Height from base to 
tip of statuette about 
5 feet. Base and cap 
cast in solid medal- 
lium, finish rich statu- 
ary bronze. Upper 
shaft seamless brass. 


asters eases 


Att Seto okoninaees Sian sia nteesobigersminespoermanticindatietsisanek 


Haveyouever thought 
what an “‘Antique’’ 
was—Before it was 

an Antique 


AKE some fine old 

piece of furniture that, 

after having filled fifty, 
or a hundred, or two hun- 
dred years of practical use- 
fulness, is worth many, 
many times its original cost. 
Or take an old vase, or an 
old pair of andirons, or an 
old fire screen. In each case 
the antiquity of the article 
would not add a penny to _ 
its value, had not the. orig- 
inal designer put something 
of himself into it—some- 
thing no one else could 
duplicate, something that is 
not only individual, but 
fine in itself. f 

Thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of chairs were being 
made at the very time Chip- 
pendale was designing his. 
But chairs by Chippendale 
are now worth a hundred 
times what their first buy- 
ers paid for them, while the 
others — the factory de- 
signed, lot-numbered—were 
long ago consigned to the 
trash piles. 

Chippendale was an ar- 
tist. The chair factories of 
his day were—just factories. 

And so today the Decor- 
ative Arts League is at- 
tempting, and already the 
attempt is successful, to re- 
vive the designing of house- 
hold utilities and decora- 
tions by real artists—artists 
who work for the love of 
doing something fine in- 
stead of doing something 
popular —and profitable. 
We are encouraging the old 
custom of the artist identi- 
fying himself with his crea- 
tions of household things 
just as with his paintings or 
statues. Weareencouraging 
the artists who work with us 
to sign their products, as 
they would a picture. 

And we most emphatic- 
ally believe that just as 
when Chippendale died and 
the end came to all new 
Chippendale productions 
then all the pieces already 
designed by him increased 
rapidly and steadily, down 
to our own day. in market 
value; or just as when a 
good painter dies his paint- 
ings double and treble in 
price—so when, in His time, 
the Master calls away any 
of the brilliant band of ar- 
tists who are creating, under 
the patronage of the Dec- 
orative Arts League, the 
signed, easily identified ar- 
ticles we are helping to dis- 
tribute, those articles will 
become things hunted for 


and) pass dudementasin & Parchment shade, by collectors, with their 
d pet eat pis a1 Five’ | brassbound. Outside value increasing accordingly. 
ays, if your verdict is not decoration in three The Greek-Pompeiian 
favorable, pack the lamp: back } colors, top and bottom Fl bee ake aitobed 
in the carton (an easy mat- bands in deep red, and oor Lamp, 

t th sisi ‘ally | design in black, back articles of the  Muller- 
er as the carton is specially | oiiiea in. brown Popol Group, ie signed on 


designed) return it to us,and 
all your money will be im- 
mediately refunded. Other- 
wise send us the balance of 
$16, or, if you prefer, pay it 
in four monthly instalments 
of $4 each. 

That is the true test of the 
League’s value to you. We 
are glad to abide by it be- 
cause we know you cannot 
find a greater value for- your 
money than in this beautiful 
lamp. Make the test today. 


Weight packed about 
22 pounds. 


the base with the cipher 
here shown, 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You man enter my name as a “Corresponding Member” of the Decorative Arts 
League, it being distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, 
either now or later, and it is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me 
as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things for*-home decoration and use. 

Please send me the Greek-Pompeiian Floor Lamp and I will pay the carrier $3.85 


(deposit) when delivered, plus the transportation charges. 


If not satisfactory I can 


return the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to refund my déposit in full. 
If I do not return it in that time I agree to purchase it at the special introductory 
price of $19.85 and will send $4 monthly from date for four months; the lamp remain- 


ing your property until fully paid for. 
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Leopold Godowsky 


Max Rosen 
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Maria Ivogun 


these artists of The 
Hall of Fame are on 


DTUNSW1 


And changing world’s conceptions 
= oi musical prestige . 


Bronislate Huberman 


ck. 
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: 
Giacomo Lauri-V o! pi 


Only through Brunswick can these Greatest 
Artists of The New Hall of Fame 


be brought into your home 


You wish to hear the incomparable art of 
Josef Hofmann; the genius of Huberman; 
the inspiring interpretations of Chamlee, 
Easton, Dux, Strauss, Bohnen, Lauri-Volpi 
—these and other great artists of the pres- 
ent day to whom the world of musical art is 
paying homage? 

All record for Brunswick—e.xrclusively. 


Standards have changed. Artistic preference, 
as expressed by internationally acclaimed 
stars of the New Hall of Fame, is notably 
and significantly Brunswick. 


The reason 


By means of advanced methods of recording 
and of reproduction, Brunswick succeeded in 
bringing phonographic music into the realms 
of higher musical expression. 


The Brunswick Method of Recording has 
attained a record superlatively clear. And 
according to many highest authorities, both 
in Europe and America, ten years ahead of 
its time, As unerringly faithful in portraying 


music as the brush of a master in portraying 
life on canvas. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
—embodying the internationally accepted 
Ultona and the Oval Tone Amplifier of 
moulded wood—brings out tonal beauties in 
amazing contrast to phonographic music as 
probably you now know it. 


The instrument of today 


With the unqualified endorsement of great 
artists of this generation, as best fitted to per- 
petuate their triumphs to posterity, Bruns 
wick reflects the musical tendency of the day 
— the instrument of today’s authoritative 
approval. 

And ownership thereof bespeaks an appre- 
ciation of good music as accepted by cultured 
people the world over. 


Brunswick Records play on all makes of 
phonographs. 

Brunswick Phonographs play all makes of 
records, 

Hear. And compare! There is an authorized 
Brunswick dealer in your community. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CoO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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ec ATTRACTIVE floors add. 
much to the beauty of the 
home. 


With an O-Cedar Polish 
Mop you can easily renew 
the lustre and fine appear- 
ance of your floors and 
woodwork. 


For the O-Cedar Polish 
Mop cleans—dusts—polishes 
—allat one time. It istreated 
with O-Cedar Polish, which 
has won world-wide fame 
for cleaning and polishing 
fine furniture, woodwork 
and floors. 


This Mop insures you 
brighter, prettier, floors, 
without the usual hard 
work, Give it a trial; it’s 
guaranteed to please. 


Sizes —$1.50 and $1.00 


Holiday festivities ahead—home at its best! Let 
O-Cedar Polish—Mops—Dusters—Wax—lighten 


your work and beautify your home. 


a a 
A WORD From HATCH 
Announcing important educational works 
4 which have become TRADITIONAL to somany 
| music teachers. 


| FIRST MELODY LESSONS THE INCOMPARABLE 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., Chicago-Toronto-London-Paris 


by Mathilde Bilbro............+++. 
A phenomenal instruction book for 
young beginners sparkling with me- 
lodious pieces. 


} SECOND MELODY LESSONS 

L by Mathilde Bilbro..........++.4.. $1 
A continuance of the happy spirit and 
mosis effectiveness of the earlier 
ook. 


TWENTY MELODIES f 
f FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 
by Mathilde Bilbro.....:.......... $1.00 
Suitable lesson material free from childish 
suggestions; advancing proportionately 
with mature minds. 


¥ NATIONAL GRADED COURSE 

: A complete piano course commencing at 
the very beginning and covering theentire 
field of piano literature. 
Seven books and a Primary Course. Ea. $1.00 


‘“SHATCH MODEL SERIES” 


Eight essential books which are acethy, 
of every teacher’s library. Each......$1.00 


‘FIRST GRADE FAVORITES” 
“(MODEL FIRST GRADE PIECES” 
“MODEL TREBLE CLEF PIECES’’ 
““MODEL SECOND GRADE PIECES”’ 
“MODEL THIRD GRADE PIECES’’ 
“MODEL FOUR-HAND ALBUM” 
‘ENDLESS AMUSEMENT”? 


A collection of Four-Hand pieces for 
young students. 


“TWO LITTLE PLAYERS’’ 
First and second grade duetts without 
octaves. 


“MUSIC TEACHER’S ORDER GUIDE” free upon request 


HATCH MUSIC CO. 


(Formerly of Philadelphia, Pa.) 


-611 Washington St. 


SEND FOR “THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER” 


Containing many interesting purchase opportunities at low cash prices. 


Every 


teacher, especially, should send a postal for this offer. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Mail Order Music Supply House 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE NEW SUCCESS MUSIC METHOD 
By KATHARINE BURROWES 


Author of the Burrowes Course of Music Study. 


Moderate introductory price. 


Ample and attractive equipment. 


Address: Katharine eae D. 246 Highland Ave., H. P. Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention ‘THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


BOSTON-11, MASS. 


RE you satisfied with your 
outlook in the profession— 
don’t you feel that you could 
establish yourself in a position of 
greater responsibility and incident- 
ally enjoy a better financial future 
if you spent a little time on brushing 
up your own knowledge? 

An ounce of proof is worth a 
pound of promise. — Making claims 
is easy—‘“making good” is the real 
test of merit. Many readers of THe Erupe—teachers and students, 
have been greatly benefited by our courses—others have seen out} 
announcement in this publication for years, but as yet have no direct’} 
personal knowledge of the 4 


i 

Sherwood Piano Lessons for Students | 
Contain complete, explicit instruction on every phase of piano 
playing. No stone has been left unturned to make this absolutely} 
perfect. It would surprise you to know that Sherwood devoted to | 
each lesson enough time to earn at least $100.00 in teaching, It is 
possible for you to get all this time and energy for almost nothing, 
compared to what it cost. The lessons are illustrated with life-like, 
photographs of Sherwood at the piano. They are given with weekly | 
examination papers. 


Paderewski and Other Great \ 
Artists Endorse Our Lessons }) 


| 


Sherwood Normal Lessons for Piano Teachers | 


Contain the fundamental principles of successful teaching—the 
vital principles—the big things in touch, technic, melody, phrasing, | 
rhythm, tone production, interpretation and expression—a complete | 
set of physical exercises for developing, strengthening and training 
the muscles of the fingers, hands, wrists, arms and body, fully 
explained, illustrated and made clear by photographs, diagrams and4 


drawings. j 
Harmony 


| 
1; 

A knowledge of Harmony is necessary for every student andl 
teacher. You can study the Harmony Course prepared especially 
for us by Adolph Rosenbecker, former Soloist and Conductor, pup 
of Richter, and Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Chor [ 
Conductor and Teacher. You need Harmony and this is your chance) 
to study the subject thoroughly. 

Music is a universal language and like the language of speec 
it has its own grammar: The grammar of music is Harmony. Ou 
course starts with the rudiments; it takes up Counterpoint, Compe 
sition, Orchestration, Canon, Fugue, etc. 

‘No matter where you live, what your previous music 
training has been, whether you are an established teacher or o 
just preparing to teach, you can’t afford to fail to get the benefit 
our special terms to Erune readers. 


| | 
The 20th Anniversary is now being celeeiel dq 

Send the enclosed coupon for sample lessons from any one of 
the courses named below. We will send full. details of the 20th | 
Anniversary Offer—one which will mean a substantial caeh credit | 
on your tuition. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B38 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons acd full information m | 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 


Llpiano, Course for Students (Violin []Voice 
L]Piano, Normal Training [ JMandolin (Public School Mu 
Course for Teachers { |Guitar [ JHarmony 
[Icornet, Amateur - (JBanjo, 5-String [|Choral Conduc 
(JOrgan, (Reed) 


Cornet, Professional 


Name 


Street No. 


City. 2 s : State 
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A lively march in military style 
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Melody and rapid accompaniment in the same hand. A good practice piece. Grade 3%. 
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Transcription for Violin and Piano by Arthur Hartmann 
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One of the most popular of all Spanish songs in an effective transcription, Grade 3 
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A quaintly characteristic encore or recital number. 
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i WHEN MAMA SINGS ~~ swotruca name 


‘Mrs. H.H. A. BEACH, Op. 99,N 


, Moderato semplicemente 
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Ma- ma sings in church to-night, She told me not to cry, 
Ma- es. ing all the day, I love her pret-ty tune 
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Another Stage Fright Letter 


Tur Ercpr: 
[ was much interested in reading the 
inions recently given in Tur Ervpep upon 
e subject of Stage Fright. An experience 
‘my own might be interesting to Erupp 
ers. 
ost of stage fright is imagined fear. 
ny years ago I received my first position 
rganist in a large church in the west. 
was naturally “nervous.” One morning I 
a large, finely dressed man come in 
mpanied by a charming looking woman. 
distinguished appearing gentleman fixed 
eyes upon me and upon the organ during 
jte entire service. I was convinced that he 
is a critic and had come for the purpose 
) writing a report upon the service. With 
ery note I grew more and more nervous. 
the end, upon inquiry, one of the church 
bers said to me, “Don’t you know who 
is? That is Mr. J. of the wealthy J. 
ly. He has lost his mind and is never 
nitted to go about without a nurse.” 
and there I resolved that stage fright 
argely unnecessary, as it is based upon 
performer’s idea of the critical attitude 
he audience, which is often more inclined 
e appreciative than critical. 

I. G. A., Colorado, 


School Credits 


o THp ETuDE: 

In the matter of school credits may I 
my word of appreciation to recent 

dles in THE ETupr, because we are near- 
the goal of recognition of the importance 

the study of music as a real mental 
inment. 


ility placed upon us, when our pupils, 
cially of high-school age, receive a credit 
a major subject for music done out. of 


lke eetiool board will tolerate an indifferent 
| dilatory method either of teaching or 
kon the part of the pupil, and give a 
for that work. But it should be a 
to the teacher who frequently has 
| “T could not prepare my work 
week because I had so many lessons to 


should work for the benefit of both 
her and pupil, but both must have in 
one vitally important fact which is, 


in the near future we will see 
a widespread interest in the true knowl- 
of music that the teacher will no longer 
‘ave to listen to the oft repeated saying, 
Ve want Mary and Johnnie to have just 
igh music to play for their own amuse- 
nt;” which, translated into the teachers’ 
mage, means that Mary and Johnnie wish 
earn as little as they can get away with, 
d that little is to read notes and under- 
nd time values, leaving out all the finer 
ngs for which music stands. 

Very truly yours, 

Erne, V. Moyrr, 
Philadelphia. 


to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 


The Erupe welcomes short “snappy” letters dealing with musical life, likely 
to be of special interest to the great body of Erupr readers. 


ut, as teachers, we have a great respon- * 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— kur" 


We want school teachers to 


_ PROMPT, CONVINIENT AND ECONOMICAL SERVICE TO MUSIC TEACHERS 


“ * the best. Best Professional discounts are allowed, 
ae! tea hers ad giggle Pee areca gel to render a sees and satisfactory 


satirlt catalogs THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1710-1712-1 


Letter Box 


Sings Better With Artificial Teeth 


To THe Ervupe: 

A recent issue of your magazine contained 
an article by L. G. F., entitled “Artificial 
Teeth and the Vocalist.’ After reading it 
I am led to send a brief account of my own 
experience. For years I suffered with all 
the aches one with poor teeth is heir to, think- 
ing that my singing days would be a thing 
of the past with the removal of my teeth. 
All my upper teeth were extracted in October, 
1922, leaving me with but 10 teeth in the 
lower jaw. Fully determined to make as 
much as possible of my few remaining 
months of being able to sing, I sang almost 
all of the time—of course, not in public— 
and after a few weeks I found I not only 
could take my tunes as well as before but 
also that I had gained a quality to which I 
had always aspired but never could attain. 
All very well, but how about when it 
eame time to put a plate in my mouth? 
This is the best part and the reason I am 
writing. At first I “flatted on notes above 
D; but gradually this disappeared. Articula- 
tion also seems perfect. From criticism and 
praise of those whom I think fitted to judge, 
and from my own inner censor, I think I can 
say that with the plate I can sing better 
than I could with my own teeth—with a 
purer tone and good articulation. This may 
be of interest to some one; and then on the 
other hand it has meant so much to me to 
be able still to use this wonderful gift of 
song that I feel I must give my experience. 


qa. B. M. 
New Hampshire. 


Squirrel Couldn’t Stand Jazz 


To Tun ETUDE: 5 

You truly are the friend of all lovers of 
good music. In the November issue, Nine- 
teen-twenty-one, I note a short story of 
“When the Penguins Couldn't Stand Jazz,” 
and I want to tell you the story of a pet 
flying squirrel which we had a year ago. 

My daughter who was attending Rollins 
College found a tiny young flying squirrel 
near the conservatory of music one wet 
morning. She rescued it and kept it in 
her room, feeding it milk for a few days, 
until I paid her a visit and brought the little 
pet home with me. It soon became a perfect 
joy with its sprightliness and cunning ways, 
Jeaping from one to another of the family, 
never still a minute during the evening, 
until we placed an operatic record on the 
talking machine. Then to our surprise, the 
squirrel sat as still as a statue, listening to 
the music with every appearance of pleasure. 
To try out its taste in music, a ‘“‘jazz” record 
was substituted for the operatic one, and 
presto! The squirrel acted like a crazy thing, 
running away and leaping from chairs to 
curtains and back again, as though trying 
to get away from the horrible sounds! 

We tried this repeatedly and always with 
the same effects. 

I wish to add that THe Erupp is a con- 
stant source of inspiration and entertainment 


to us. 
Mrs. F. Epwarps OHLINGER, | 
Florida. 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 


addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


stout St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Ideal Home Grand 


is the Colonial model shown above. But five feet 
long, it offers the charming tone and touch of our 
larger grands. Its refined case is in figured mahog- 


any, finished antique or in the fashionable Adam Vy, 


brown. 


VERS & POND | 
PIANOS 


are builtin but one quality—the best—the policy 
and identity of our house being the same today as 
in 1880. They are used in over 500 leading Educa- 
tional Institutions and nearly 75,000 homes. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory. The piano must please or it returns at 
our expense for railroad freights both ways. Liberal 


allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 


easy payment plans. 


For catalog and full information write at once. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 


141 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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| aime is a mark of high attainment. 
We are besought to cultivate ideals. We 
are told that our achievements will be 
greater in proportion to the ideals which 
animate us. Some carry their enthusiasm 
for idealism so far as to intimate that if 
we possess perfect ideals little else will 
be needed for our proper development. 
This line of thought has made its appear- 
ance in the vocal world, In tne search 
for right methods of training the voice 
and banishing the awe inspiring sounds 
which all too frequently pass for singing, 
this doctrine of the efficacy of perfect 
ideals has come quite promitiently to the 
fore. Some of its adherents go so far as 
to say that if the student be possessed of 
a perfect tonal ideal, he cai teach him- 
self. The ‘physical aspect of voice train- 
ing is relegated to the limbo of exploded 
theory. The value of physical sensation, 
as a guide to the establishment of right 
conditions in tene production is depre- 
ciated, if not entirely condemned. The 
student’s recognition of sensation is pro- 
nounced as too uncertain to be reliable 
and dependence upon it,is liable to lead 
~ the would-be singet astray. Advocates 
of the idealistic method would banish 
thought concerning the physical acts in- 
volved in singing and concentrate the mind 
oi the perfect tonal ideal. 
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Properly Emitted Tone 

What is the truth in the matter? Truth 
is sometimes hard to determine. Partic- 
ularly is this so when, in striving to find 
it in arguments advanced to sustain a cer- 
tain position, one perceives a modicum of 
reasonableness in statements made on both 
sides of the matter at issue. The apparent 
truth in these cofiflicting statements puz- 
zles and makes their reconciliation a trou- 
blesome matter. Thus, the undoubted 
truth of the statement that a perfect tonal 
ideal is an essential to good tone ptoduc- 
tion impresses the investigator. If he has 
had any extended experience, he has al- 
ready become assured that unless the stu- 
dent can be imbued with such a tonal ideal 
he will never produce a beautiful, prop= 
erly emitted tone. 


Perfect Tonal Ideals 

The searcher after truth will at once 
admit that perfect tonal ideals (concepts) 
ate the foundation on which beautiful 
singing rests. But he will recall that in 
his work with students somehow there 
intervenes a wide gap between the ideal 
and its practical manifestation. Somehow 
that student does not seem to be able to 
pass the ideal from his consciousness 
through the physical obstruction of his 
body to the ear of the listener. Then, 
too, he remembers, as he thinks the situ- 
ation over, that these ideals are as uncer- 
tain as the. recognition of sensation. It 
takes considerable time, and training, to 
establish perfect tonal ideals. There must 
be much hearing of good tone, much 
clearing away of misconceptions that 
years of bad singing and hearing of poor 
fone have ingrained in the student. And 
while this perfect ideal is being developed 
what shall be done? 

As this investigator thinks the thing 
through still further, there grows upon 
him the consciousness that physical sensa- 
tion has a way of impressing itself on 
the student, whether he will or not. A 
stiff, inelastic body, jaw, throat and tongue 
muscles that have, for years, been wrongly 
used have a most inconvenient way of 
obtruding themselves upon the conscious- 
ness of the aspirant after vocal honors 
and sadly interfere with the putting into 
singing existence that perfect tonal ideal. 
Think as he will, the perfect correlation 
of the various parts which participate in 
the production of the tone does not restlt 
from the concentrated thinking of the 
tonal ideal. Here is truth on the other 
side of the question. And the conflict be- 


The Singer’s Etude 


Edited by Noted Vocal Experts 


A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself 


A Note from a Voice Teacher’s Thought-Book 


By Arthur L. Manchester 


tween them is perplexing. What is to be 
done? Evidently some more thinking 
and investigating must be carried on. The 
truths, self-evident in the two horns of 
this vocal dilemma, are trtiths and must 
be accepted as such. Neither can be dis- 
carded nor glossed over. What is the 
answer ? 

Perhaps a little study on the sensation 
side of the argument may help to arrive at 
a conclusion. What is meant by sensa- 
tion? By perception of sensation? What 
sensations. are to be perceived? How are 
these perceptions to be applied? Here is 
a battery of questions for the answering 
of which a good deal of space could be 
used. That available here permits only 
the suggestion of points that may stimu- 
late further investigations by the reader. 


Sensations 


As has been intimated, the student is 
conscious of sensations of rigidity, lack 
of response and of control and of effort 
entirely out of proportion to the results 
achieved. He realizes that these are 
wrong, interfering with the manifestation 
of the tonal ideal he already possesses. 
That they must be corrected is self-evi- 
dent; how shall it be done? If he studies 
them somewhat in detail and analyzes 
them, he will discover a clue to the solving 
of the difficulty. Such study will show 
him that the muscles which control the 
breath act are stiff, work wrongly and 
are more or less unresponsive to his will. 
Instead of delivering breath to the vocal 
cords evenly and in the quantity desired, 
they either hold it back or push it. too 
hard. If he will watch the sensations ex- 
perienced in this wrong breathing and 
refresh his mind as to how breath should 
be used in singing, he will find that the 
sensations accompanying both wrong and 
right breath action are definite and easily 
recognized. If, then, he will carry his 
ideal-forming doctrine into effect here, he 
will establish a physical-breath-sensation 
ideal which his mind will grasp and use 
as a model for correct breathing and 
which will become automatic. 


This breath ideal will then govern the 
act of breathing just as he desires his 
tonal ideal to govern actual tone produc- 
tion, Carrying this mode of procedure 
further, if, as his breath ideal more per- 
fectly regulates the motive power of tone 
production, he studiés the sensations in 
throat and mouth, he will discover that 
sensations of throat squeezing, tongue 
stiffness and down-pressing at the back 
and rigidity of jaw are disappearing. He 
will become aware that sensations of ease 
and freedom are growing more and more 
perceptible and that tone flows out with 
greater ease and a decidedly nearer ap- 
proximation to that tonal ideal. Later, 


when his physical-ease ideals become still - 


more pronounced, he will be delighted—to 
find that the use of the speech organs in 
pronouncing words while giving expres- 
sion to that tonal ideal do not obtrude the 
bothersome interference that once was 
felt. Further, he will sooner or later be- 
come aware of a sensation of perfect cor- 
relation in singing of all the parts in- 
velved. He will find that he can direct 
tone waves to the front of the mouth, and, 
whether he makes the scientific mistake of 
saying he directs his breath instead of 
the tone waves, he will be sure of the 
substance at any rate. Incidentally it may 
be said that accuracy of statement is 
praiseworthy and the teacher should cul- 
tivate it, but it is the substance we are 
after. , 
Helpful Concepts 


Think it over. Is not this a use of the 
idealistic doctrine extended to physical 
sensations which are just as much in evi- 
dence and just as essential to good singing 
as tonal ideals? Does it not reconcile the 
seemingly conflicting truths? Does it not 
give something definite to put before the 
student’s mind, to be. absorbed and ap- 
plied mentally? Why should ideals be 
confined to tones? Why cannot we ideal- 
ize the sensations of tone production and 
by judicious instruction establish them in 
the student’s mind to work with the tonal 
ideals and greatly help in the eventual 
manifestation of those tonal concepts? It 
seems sensible, 


A Frog Opera 


Axsout the middle of the fifth century 
B. C., Aristophanes, of contemporary 
poctic fame, wrote an opera, not so far 
from suggesting Certain scenes on the mod- 
ern stage, and known by the not unmusical 
name, The Frogs. This came about through 
the incident of a chorus of Frogs that ap- 
appears in scene two of the first act. 

The music of this opera must have been 
of good quality as it won the first prize 
on its first performance in Athens. These 
pert frogs mock at Dionysus as he strives 
to row Charon’s heavy boat. They pop 
up from the water as they sing: | 

Co-ax, co-ax, co-ax, 


Brek, ek, ek, ex co-dx. 
Our song we can double 
Without the least trouble; 
Brek, ek, ek, ex co-ax. 

By persistent and strenuous efforts 
Dionysus finally “shouts them down.” A 
small knowledge of the frog’s vocal ability 
would lead one to suspect that either Di- 
onysus had a very powerful voice or that 
they must have been a weakly family of 
frogs. Frogs have been known to drown 
a peal of bells; and yet there is scarcely 
a more sweetly melodious sound in nature 
than the song of the little green-backed, 
yellow-throated tree-frog of America. 


THE ET 
Carmen Vocis — ye! 


My Soul is in my Breath; and with | 
Breath will I lift up my Void 
Speech and Song. 


For my Breath shall be turned into Sot 
and I will pour forth my Voice, e) 
from the depths of my lungs. 

And the Sound shall be made true 
steadfast; by the security of my B 
and the watchfulness of my sense t!| 
heareth from within. 


My neck shall be as a temple around | 
Sound; and its spaces shall expan dl 
adorn every cadence with fullness 
tone. iy 

The inner portal shall be open wide; 
in my throat there shall be no nae 
of contraction. 


About the outer gate my lips and ‘a 
tongue shall play with all the supij, 
freedom of a graceful dance, and bril 
to life the beauties of my native s 

Thus will I sing with my Breath as 
my Soul, and speak with my mind 
simple language of my life. j 

For I am in my Breath and in my Vo 
and all my countrymen will hear } 
and understand—Dr. W. A. Ail 


Dedicated to the Society of Engl 
Singers. From “The Musical Time} 
London, July 1, 1916. 4 


di 
t 


Battistini’s “Three Points’ |} 


AT sixty-five, Mattia Battistini is still 
faverite baritone of European opera hou 
and said, by some of the critics, to be 
ing more enjoyably than twenty-five 
ago, hh 

In a late issue of the London Musil 
News and Herald, he says: 

“The secret of singing well and presei| 
ing one’s voice consists of three points, | 

(1) Do not begin a serious career 
fore the training is completed. 


(2) Continue the training in brea 
and voice production all through life. 
will do at thirty will not do at sixty. 


(3) Live for your voice first, for 
art second, for yourself last. This m 
strict and continuous avoidance of al 
cesses, and at constant sacrifice of 
modest pleasures, to one’s voice. 

“There are plenty of good voices to 
but many are ruined by bad teaching, 
most of those who have the good fort 
of finding a good teacher are not wi! 
to work hard enough and long enougt |} 
fore beginning their career in earnest.” 


Don’t Try to Sing a Big Tot! 
By Karleton Hackett | 


Tue temptation of the young singer 
go after more power than is natural | 
his voice. Voices vary in size, just as!) 
the people who possess them. At tin 
you will find a large man with a s 
voice, or a small man with a large voi 
Well, if nature made you that way, | 
to adjust yourself to the facts and 
fight them. Fighting nature will bring y 
nothing save “fouble and disappointm 
There is work for any good singer to d| 
but there is mighty little for a poor sir 
no matter how muth noise he may m 
Find out what kind of a voice nature 5: 
fil to place in your th. oat and learn to 
it according to her laws; then you 
amount to something even if you 
blow the roof off with one mighty | 
of tone. 


\ 


There are one million, thrze hundred 
forty-nine thousand sopranos in the wo 
and one million, three hundred and 
eight thousand, nine hundred and 
nine of them think they can sing Un Be 

“s ‘ | 


| 
( pon 
| hae 


‘ouNG lady once came to the studio 
asked me to hear her voice. Paradox- 
Ss it may seem, she was totally dis- 
raged yet hopeful. She had been study- 
for four years and had not yet suc- 
ded in making people like her voice. 
¢ admitted modestly that she was an ex- 
mt musician. She could sing and play 
own accompaniments, and asked the 
lege of demonstrating it then and 
re. I soon learned that a few minutes 
inging tired her. She told me that at 
end of a lesson her voice was husky. I 
so learned that her teacher was continu- 
ly trying to make her tone bigger, and 
at she had reached a stage where a big 
e was the only one she could sing. 


Badly Placed 

eard her sing and found what I knew 
Id find; namely, an uneven scale, a 
, metallic quality, a distinct nasal 
ality in one part of her voice, a rigid 
oat, enough resistance in the vocal in- 
nt for a considerable number of 
gers, her middle voice forced up to G 
ve the staff. But notwithstanding all of 
; she made the astounding interrogation, 
my voice is placed, is it not?” “Yes” 
, “and badly at that.” Now this is not 
sual experience to a singing teacher. 
too often some one tries to convince us 
at his voice is placed, when there is not 
d tone in his compass. This indicates 
there is something in voice teaching 
uld be eliminated. 

w do students get such erroneous 
? It is the result of the senseless 
m that is inflicted upon vocal students 
der the label “Voice Placing.” This 
has gained a certain respectability 
through the ages; and it has been 
to do service to the limit. But many 
put upon it a wrong construction. 
e term is harmless if one is big enough 
see what it really means; but the inex- 
ced with a limited grasp of the sub- 
: give it a meaning quite their own. 
ley argue that to place the voice means 
wut it somewhere, to direct it to a cer- 
lace, and the only way to tell whether 
s gone to the proper place is by the 
it feels. 


More About Voice Placing 


By D. A. Clippinger 


Now a tone is something to hear, This 
is not debatable. That all tones do not 
sound equally well is beyond argument. Is 
it not a rather queer application of logic to 
insist that the way to tell whether a tone 
is good or bad is through the sense of feel- 
ing rather than that of hearing. One might 
as well argue that the way to determine the 
smell of a flower is to taste it. 


The head seems to be the favorite point 
of attack for this kind of voice placing, 
and the student is continually urged to “put 
the tone in the head,” “place the tone in 
the head,” “direct the tone into the head,” 
“bring the tone forward,’ and various 
other directions of a similar nature. 


Now the real meaning of “putting the 
tone in the head” is that the air in the 
nasal cavities is made to vibrate. The cav- 
ities of the head constitute a part of the 
vocal resonators, and in the upper part of 
the vocal compass this resonator is called 
into use; but one who is attempting to 
drive the tone up into the head cavities is 
going about it in the worst possible way 
and is making his work immeasurably 
more difficult than is necessary. 


Sensations 

The attempt .to put the tone anywhere 
by direct effort invariably sets up a re- 
sistance that makes the voice difficult to 
produce and prevents it from doing just 
what the teacher would have it do. Even 
though he does succeed in getting a certain 
sensation in the head cavities, it is sure to 
be accompanied by a quality that is not 
good. 


Placing the voice means learning how to 
produce pure, sympathetic, resonant tone 
throughout the compass with perfect ease. 
It is learning how to let yourself not make 
yourself sing. The only right way to put 
the tone in the head is to let it go there. 
When the voice is sufficiently free and the 
tone concept is formed so that both teacher 
and pupil are listening for the pure sing- 
ing tone, there will be no further trouble 
about voice placing for the voice will place 
itself. What boots it to be told that your 
voice is placed if your quality is still un- 
musical ? 


HE difference between a musician and 
xerformer, instrumental or vocal, is 
out the same that exists between an ora- 
‘ry and an elocutionist. 


he elocutionist is an expert and expres- 


. The orator originates his ideas, 
hes them in expressive language and 
sents them with skillful diction and 
1ciation. 
1 music, the performer may have no 
; he may know nothing of musical 
nmar or rhetoric, 7. ¢., of harmony and 
position. He is but an instrument, giv- 
voice to the ideas of others. But, as 
| the elocutionist, he is an instrument 
volition; he may present the ideas to 
ull, or he may, by false, weak, or 
urate expression, ruin the thought 
he is supposed to present in com- 
mess of sense and sentiment. 


here are few musical orators; most 


mouthpiece for the ideas of some one. 


The Orator and the Elocutionist of Music 


By W. Francis Gates 


musicians are elocutionists, and their great- 
est aim should be faithfulness to the intent 
of the composer, The artist makes or 
breaks the composer, to the public ear. 
Not even the sweetness of a Mozart or a 
‘Schubert could stand continual misrepre- 
sentation, distortion, maltreatment. 

To be a musical orator, one must be both 
composer and performer. It is given to 
but few mortals to have anything worth 
saying in music, and to still less to have 
the technic which furnishes an adequate 
outlet for the composer’s ideas. 

Notable in the list of those who were 
great in this combination of gifts were 
Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Brahms and 
Liszt. Considering the use of the baton 
as a means of expression through the or- 
chestra as an instrument, the list might be 
considerably enlarged, with the names of 
Haydn, Schumann, Wagner, Tschaikowsky 
and Strauss coming immediately to mind, 
and with Wagner as the leading example. 


Our sweetest laughter with some pain is fraught 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


—From “To a Skylark’’—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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The Famous Nestle LANOIL Home 
Outfit for Permanent Waving 


The Nestle LANOIL 
Home Outfit in Use 


A PLEASANT afternoon with 
the Home Outfit turned a 
straight, unsatisfactory bob (girl 
standing) into these fascinating 
ringlets and curls, and this 
head of long straight hair (girl 
sitting) into beautiful perma- 
nent waves. 


Before and After 


FROM Salina, Kansas, Mrs. 
Ross writes: ‘“My hair was so 
straight, dry and fine, I could 


do nothing with it till I curled 
it with your marvelous Outfit, 
Mr. 


” 


Nestle. 


HE success of the won- 
derful Nestle LANOIL 
Home Outfit, invented 
by the eminent New 
we York hair genius, Mr. 

C., Nestle, for permanent waving in 
the home is truly a sensation. Wher- 
ever it goes, this dainty apparatus 
transforms quickly and easily the 
dullest, lankiest hair into bright, soft 
waves, curls and ringlets that sham- 
poos, fog, rain and perspiration only 
make curlier and wavier! 


Imagine yourself with naturally 
curly hair ALWAYS. No more curl- 
ing kids, irons or sticky fluids. Just a 
single application of the Home Outfit. 
Is it too good to believe? Yet, 80,000 
families have already banished the 
old-fashioned, temporary curling 
methods. Their photos, their letters 
testify to their thrilling happiness 
with genuine naturally curly hair. 


Safely Waves Children of Four 


Everyone is enthusiastic over the simple, 
interesting application of the Outfit. In 
one family, three generations were waved 
in a single day. The same Outfit waves 
relatives, friends and neighbors. It is used 
with PERFECT SAFETY and comfort 
on children as young as four years for 
this is the same famous LANOIL Process 
employed by Mr. Nestle in his two magnifi- 
cent New York Establishments, where over 
200 fashionable women are permanently 
waved every day. 


Gladly Sent on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


You may have our free booklet before 
ordering, if you prefer, but it will not cost 
you a cent to send directly for the little 
Outfit on free trial. You also get free 
supplies. Use them. Then wash your hair, 
and see whether you can get the soft waves 
and curls lanky again. The more you wet 
them, the curlier will they become. Yet, if 
you are not delighted, no explanations are 


MOTHERS 


wishing information on how to help 
their babies grow naturally curly hair 
are invited to write or send the cou- 
pon for Mr. Nestle’s free booklet. 


BEFORE 


Sent Everywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


Scores a Brilliant Success 


Husbands Wave Wives, 
Children, Friends Wave One Another and 
Send Us Photos. Over 80,000 Now In Use 


Mothers Wave 


Mrs. J. A. ROSS’ Hair Before and After Her 


LANOIL Wave 
AFTER 


Wena 


Shampoo Makes LANOIL 
Waved Bob Curlier 


“Your clever invention put an end to 


curlers, for FEtva’s bob,” 
writes Mrs. Luoyp, Walla Walla, 
Wn. “Each day makes us_ happier 
with her lovely natural ringlets and 


” 


waves, 


Our fully illustrated explanatory 
booklet sent free on request 


nightly 


necessary. Just return the Outfit within 30 
days, and every cent of the $15 deposited 
with us or with your postman will be 
immediately refunded. 

We take all responsibility for your suc- 
cess or failure! Let this wonderful inven- 
tion prove to you today that you too can 
rid yourself of your straight hair troubles. 
Send for it on free trial by coupon, letter 
or postal. Remember it will last a lifetime, 
and only requires additional supplies, cost- 
ing very little, to do as many heads as you 
desire. 


Neste Lanoit Co., Lrp., Dept. E 
ESTABLISHED 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off, and mail this coupon today 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. E 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the Nestle LANOIL Home 
Outfit for Permanent Waving. I understand 
that if after using the Outfit and the free trial 
materials, I am not satisfied, I may return the 
Outfit any time within 30 days, and receive 
back every cent of its cost of $15. 


(1 I enclose $15 in check, money order, 
or bank draft as a deposit. 
[1 I prefer to deposit the $15 with my 
postman when the Outfit arrives, 
OR, check HERE...... if only free booklet of 
further Home Outfit particulars is desired. 
AND, HERE for Special Baby Scalp 


Please mention THE ETUDE whea addressing cur advertisers. 
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ALWAYS READY FOR 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Growing children want and fre- 


quently need more nourishment 
than adults, owing to the activity 
of their restless little bodies. 
Baker’s Cocoa fills 
all the requirements 
of the.dietitian and 
physician as a de- 
licious, pure and 


healthful beverage. 


Just as good for 
older people. 


REG.U. 5. PAT. OFF, 


It is the cocoa of high quality 
Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Lea. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair trom grow=- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D. J. Mahler, 1141-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


A Mupypy v ve Grip wuy 


Rough and Tumble 


FrROM the time they get up until 


they go to bed at mght, the 
buoyant animation of youth is hard on 
hosiery. Holes that almost defy mend- 
ing, make the hosiery bills loom large: _ 


(Boel G tif 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


with the famous Oblong All-Rubber 
Button Clasps protect the stockings 
and are very GENTLE on hosiery. 


Please ask for them by name. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers, Boston Garters — Velvet Grip — for Men 


Please mention THE’ ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. .- 8 


Organizing the Church Choir 


Aw Erupe reader, Mrs. John Moodie, of 
Watertown, S. D., tells us in a very inter- 
esting letter how the volunteer choir of 
their church, which is located in a semi- 
rural district,,has been formed into a live 
bedy. The church possesses a fine organ 
and has an organist of ability. The 
choir numbers thirty. In order to bring 
about greater interest as well as to en- 
courage prompt attendance, the choir was 
organized inlo a group with a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. This, we are told, 
has resulted in a much finer choir spirit. 


CoNSTITUTION AND By-Laws oF THE 
MerHopist CHurcH CHorUSs CHOIR. 
ARTICLE I. 

The name of this organization shall be 
the Methodist Church Choir of Watertown, 
S. D.; and its purpose shall be for the de- 
velopment of music, its interpretation .and 
delivery to be always in a manner uplifting 

in the sight of God. 


ARTICLE II. 

1. The election of officers shall take place 
annually, at the first regular meeting of the 
month of September. 

2. The officers shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, _ Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian. To be an officer necessitates be- 
ing a member of the choir in good standing. 

3. The officers of the choir shall constitute 
the executive committee. 


ARTICLE III. 

The annual dues shall be One Dollar 
($1.00) per member, paid in advance, Any 
member whose dues shall be in default after 
January Ist of each year shall be dropped 
from the choir. 


ARTICLE IV. 

1. There shall be a committee of two ap- 
pointed by the Chairman each month to act 
as social committee, whose duty it shall be 
to furnish some form of entertainment at 
each monthly meeting. 

2. There shall be a committee appointed 
by the Chair each month to act as refresh- 
ment committee, such committee to be com- 
posed of three members, whose duty 
be to prepare and serve refreshments at 
each monthly meeting. 

3. The committee shall be 
draw a sum not to exceed 


authorized to 
Two Dollars 


it ‘will, 


($2.00) from the Treasurer to provide re- 
freshments. 


ARTICLE V. 
{ regular rehearsals shall- 
on Friday evening of each week, 
promptly at 7.30. o'cloek unless 
previously announced, 

2. Hach member of the Choir shall be 
gowned and ready to enter the choir loft at 
least five (5) minutes before the beginning 
of each service. 


be held 
beginning 
otherwise 


L.. The 


ARTICLE VI. 
attendance at rehearsals 
services shall be regular. Three 
sences without excuse from the Member- 
ship Committee, during one month, shall be 
sufficient cause for the forfeiture of mem- 
bership. 


and Sunday 
(3). ° abe 


The 


ARTICLH VIt. 

1. A Membership Committee shall be com- 
posed of five (5), as follows: three (3) 
members of the Choir, the director and one 
member of the Music Committee, whose duty 
it shall be to examine all applicants as to 
their fitness to serye in the choir. Member- 
ship’ Committee to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

2. Any member of the Choir may suggest 
the name of an applicant, and after the ap- 
proval of the above-named committee, they 
shall be elected as members of the Choir. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

Any and all suggestions or complaints 
pertaining to the choir work in general shall 
be made to the director in private, or aft 
any other time than Choir rehearsals. 


ARTICLE IX. 
A quorum shall consist of 
in good standing. 


ARTICLE X. 
The regular business meeting of the Choir 
shall be held the first Friday of each month. 


nine members 


ARTICLE XI. 
The Pastor and wife and Musie Commit- 
tee of the church shall be honorary members 
of the Choir. 


ARTICLE XII. 
The honorary members may 
mittees as the Choir shall determine. 


ARTICLE NIII. : 

This Constitution may be amended by a 

two-third (2/3) vote of the Choir at any 

regular meeting or special meeting called for 
that purpose, 


The People’s Music 


By William H. Leach 


Tue installation of a new organ in the 
Walden Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., led to the decision to use its draw- 
ing power to the utmost. Organist and 
minister got together and decided that the 
organ would be featured at the evening 
service, which up to this time, had been 
poorly supported. 


A fifteen-minute organ prelude to each 
evening service was advertised. These 
preludes were made very broad in their 
character, including a certain amount of 
classical and ecclesiastical music with a 
sprinkling of the semi-popular melodies. 
The organ preludes drew people from the 
beginning; and in a few weeks the even- 
ing attendance equaled that of the morning 
services. 


Before the summer vacation it was an- 
nounced that the prelude would be extended 
to half-hour programs for the final even- 
ing services and that members of the con- 
gregation could request the organist to 
repeat selections played during the months 


past. As far as time permitted these re- . 


quests would form the basis of the last 
program. 


The following numbers were the choice 

the congregation: Sortie, Dunham; 
Arrangement of Hawati- 
Narcissus, Nevin; The 


of 
Twilight, Friml; 
an Airs, Stewart; 


Rosary, Nevin; Hwmoresque, Dvorak; 
The Lost Chord, Sullivan; A Perfect 
Day, Bond. 


These numbers and the large congrega- 
tion which came as the result of the an- 
nouncement of the program are a pretty 
good indication as to the music which 
appeals to the typical American congrega- 
tion. Those responsible for the preludes 
drew some conclusions from them. 


The first was the impression — that 
the people like pretty melodies. The 
organist might prefer to show the splen- 
did possibilities of the organ and his tech- 
nic. He might be under the impression 
that the purpose of the church must be 
to lead people. to appreciate the works of 
the masters. But when the people choose 
they select pretty and sweet melodies 
which are restful and quieting. 


These melodies selected were ones they 
had heard and with which they were famil- 
iar. A person may read a book and then 
throw it away for another; but music can 
not be appreciated that way. It grows on 
one as it is repeated. A familiar selection 
is like an old friend returning, 


The selection in most instances was one 
to which the hearer could fit the proper 
words. The Rosary, The Lost Chord and 
A Perfect Day, were no doubt increased 
in interest to the listeners by the fact that 
they fitted the words to the music as the 
organ played. The composition means 
more to the average layman if he can as- 
sociate words or incidents with the music. 


And another lesson learned from the 
series of preludes was that it is a mighty 
good thing to get some expression from 
the congregation as to the music it likes 
in the church services. 


PAYSON 


Saves losses in laundry and mix- 
ups at home. Mark linens, silks, 
cottons and woolens with Pay- 
son’s. It will not run, fade or 
i - =5 wash out. 30c at stores or by rnail, 


i PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO, 


1126 Henshaw Ave. Northamptox, Mass. 
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With Key to the Cla 
By Lula Hunt Peters, A. B., M. D. 


is the most popular book on diet. (N 
its 21st edition, Price $1.00.) Hundreds} 
thousands are following its teachings. 
Every woman who has read “Diet 
Health” and profited by its good-hum 
common. sense advice should have ° 


The 


Calorie 


Cook Book 


Mary Dickerson Donahey 


Tells What to Eat to 
Reduce—Increase—or Retain ’ 
Your Weight. 


This Cook Book supplements “Diet 
Health” with economical, practical re 
each giving the Calorie Values of 
used and naming the foods rich in V7 
mines. It will greatly aid the vast 
of women seeking to control their fi 


A large, handsome book, $1.50. 
AT,ALL BOOKSTORES 
Or—either book—sent postpaid on 1 
of price by the publishers, Reilly 4 
Lee, 1040 Michigan Avwe., Chicago 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK ee 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every 
tainment program. For either platform or par 
we especially recommend the following as readi 
as vocal solos: 

DREAMIN’ IN DE Twiticrt . 


Fars Pa ape 8 - - » ~ (Hume 
KeepaSmun’. ..... . . (nspiratio 
THe! Lapres’ Am 7 2=c, 2 eee Humo 
Mia Cartorra . . Z (Italian d 
A Perrect Litrie Lapy (Humorous juve 
wede 


SPEAK FOR YURESELF, ga 
Sprrit oF 776 . bead 
Tur Story of A Sonc 2 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FaMiLy (Humorous j juven 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 
The set of ten “Erupre 1924 Cotzectioy,” ” $3.0 
Complete list of entertainment material on reque 
T. S. DENISON & CO. | 
Dramatic Publishers P 
623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73, CHIC 
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As a mcans of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
mony years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,’ has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. These have been reprinted 
cotensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 


‘ 


posE you had struggled along for 
five years meeting with half-way suc- 
s and then suddenly found yourself 
ing into international fame over 
This was the experience of Edouard 
tor-Antoine) Lalo, on May 7, 1888, 
his charming opera, Le Roi d’Ys, was 
produced at the Opéra-Comique in 


his own country Lalo was, of course, 
mn long before the premiére of his mas- 
york. He was born at Lille, January 
, 1823, and died in Paris, April 22, 1892. 
ey as first a pupil of the branch of the 
ris Conservatoire at Lille. He entered the 
s Conservatoire in 1839. «His instru- 
fs were the violin and the viola, on 
of which he became a noted per- 
. He won the second Prix de Rome, 
t did not succeed in securing the first 
His first opera, Fiesque, written in 
failed to win the prizes at the con- 
established by the Théatre Lyrique. 
is opera was never produced and the 
Jre was mysteriously lost. However, 
lo remembered parts of it and employed 
in later works. He attempted to 
a second opera, Savonarola, but was 
ed away because of his interest in 
ng orchestral music. His Violin Con- 
0, his Fantaisie Norwegienne and_his 


2 OniineS 


on several of them will be reproduced in “The Etude’? The opera storics 
have been written by Edward Hilsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


Le Roi d’Ys 


Dhe same spirit of 
artistry which act: 
uated Franz Brambach 
in /823 lives today, 
in the maker of the 


Brambach Baby Grand 
Symphonie Espagnole (his ancestry was 
Spanish) attracted great attention in 


ete io Or; ismanshib which 


Legion of Honor came to him in 1880. 0 ; 

Work upon Le Roi d’¥s commenced in 4 
1875, but it was not completed and pro- IES Q ram AC. erita eC 
duced for thirteen years. Since then it has 
been heard many times in the leading oper- 
atic centres. The simple plot, dealing with 
the jealousy of one Breton Maid for her 
sister, her revenge by opening the sluices 
and threatening the town with extinction, 
her sacrifice to the wAters, is an unusual 
one for opera. The scene laid in Brittany, 
in the middle ages, affords a very pictur- 
esque setting. 

Le Roi d’Ys was such a success that 
Lalo was awarded the Academy prize of 
3,000 francs and given the distinction of 
Officer of the Legion of Honor. The 
opera is said to have been given in America 
for the first time at the New Orleans 
Opera in 1890. The music is characterized 
by exceptional charm, especially in the in- 
genious orchestral treatment. The -opera 
cannot be said to stand out as a work of 
great dramatic force, but it has an indi- 
viduality that has compelled its representa- 
tion in all parts of the world. It has been 
given hundreds of times in France, where 
it is still a great favorite. 


HE loving care of a painter blending his 

colors; the fine artistry of the composer at 
his score—these find their parallel in the 
Brambach tradition of fine pianomaking. The 
spirit of Franz Brambach lives today in the 
Brambach Baby Grand. 


To the true musician, Brambach craftsmanship 
manifests itself in that delightful singing tone 
and wonderful responsiveness which distinguish 
this exquisite instrument. 


And with all its superb musical qualities are 
combined beauty and compactness of design 
which make it a welcome acquisition to any 
; Studio or apartment; for the Brambach Baby 
Grand fits in the same space and costs no more 


The Story of ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys”’ 


The libretto of “Le Roi d’Ys"’ is by Edouard Blau, and is founded on a Breton legend. 
I. A terrace of the Palace of the Kings of Ys. At the left are gardens; at the 
a magnificent staircase leads into the Palace, A celebration of the feast of Noél is in 
s. Jabel announces that The King will this day give the crown to the Prince of 
on his marriage to the lovely Prinecss ‘Margared. The patron saint of the country, 
rentin, is implored for protection. Margared confesses to her sister Rozenn that her 
is with the knight Mylio, their childhood friend, supposed to have been killed in 
. Rozenn, left alone, confesses herself also in love with Mylio, and as she speaks 
me, is confounded by seeing him before her. The King, Margared and courtiers descend 
tair, in bridal array. As the King presents Karnac to his subjects as their ruler, 
venn tells Margared that Mylio lives, at which Margared refuses to marry Karnac who 
‘kes the treaty of peace and throws down his gauntlet as a challenge to mortal combat 
sh Mylio accepts, and Karnac leaves in anger. 
Act II, Seene I. The great hall of the Palace of Ys. Margared, at a window, sees 
nac’s forces gathering. She is torn with emotion at having learned that Rozenn is the f 
“object of Mylio’s love. Mylio assures Roecnn that St. Corentin will lead their men 
fietory. Margared and Rozenn declare to each other their love for Mylio and Margared 
rts, defying Rozenn and St. Corentin. =. 
ene II. A great plain, Ys in the distance. Mylio, surrounded by his victorious 
rs, ascribes their victory to St. Corentin, in whose chapel they place the flags. As 
part Karnac enters in dishevelled dress. Margared suddenly appears, to be accused B B \ GRAND ey Bey S : 
ond insult by Karnac, but assures him that she has come to join in his vengeance. u 
su sts the opening of the dykes. They deride St. Corentin whose statue moves, 72) 
‘ her and warns Karnac to repent. 3 F. 0. B—N. Y. 
Act III, Scene I. A Gallery of the Palace. Girls and youths join in merry combat 
_Rozenn’s apartment. Mylio and Rozenn meet at the threshold and proceed to the 
-Margared and Karnac enter and he uses the happy wedding as a taunt to urge 
ed to show him how to open the dyke. The wedding procession leaves the chapel. 
‘of terror are heard from without, Margared confesses her crime, and in the ensuing 
ons the frantic mob enters. 
pne II, A Hill near the Sea. The people kneel in prayer. The waters rise and 
d declares that the sea will rise till it receives its prey and then recede. She 
ses her part in the plot, defies the saint, and, in the confusion, escapes from her 
3 and, rushing to the height of the rock, leaps into the sea, S&t. Oorentin appears, 
ople kneel in prayer and the flood abates. 
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F it be true that “Order is Heaven’s First 

Law,” then organists and choir librarians 
will be obliged to brush up a bit on system 
in this world, or no place will be found 
for them in the next. 

In this article particular stress will be 
laid on the advantages of keeping anthems, 
manuscripts, hymnals, psalters, choir sery- 
ice books and choral works in such shape 
that’ not only the life of the volume or 
ectavo is prolonged, but also ready refer- 
ence is made easier of accomplishment. 

Within recent years a considerable num- 
ber of visits to choir rooms have been 
made, and with but few exceptions have 
nothing savoring of strict orderliness, 
insofar as the care of choir music was 
concerned, has been found. Only re- 
cently a case of almost criminal negli- 
gence in the matter of cataloguing and 
filing octavo anthems was _ witnessed. 
The choir room contained three good- 
sized music cupboards, partitioned off to 
accommodate sets of anthems and serv- 


ices. The several compartments were 
originally numbered, and their contents 
indexed. Many of the numbers, how- 


ever, were missing, and no evidences of 
any index remained. How that organist 
managed to find music from week to 
week without losing much valuable time 
is a mystery. In a cupboard without shely- 
ing, off in one corner of the room, was an 
accumulation of octavo anthems not piled 
up, but thrown together on the floor in a 
jumbled mass. Some of the uppermost 
anthems in the pile were compositions of 
real dignity and worth. 


The Cost of Neglect 


The condition of this cupboard would 
indicate that the librarian who had charge 
of this music, rather than take the trouble 
to sort out anthems that had probably 
become separated from their respective 
sets, simply threw them into this cupboard 
ta dispose of them. The locks on the cup- 
boards were broken; and music could be 
taken by choir members or strangers at 
will, without any record of the loan of 
music being made. Anthems and cantatas 
that originally cost a considerable sum 
were forced into the various partitions 
without regard for neatness, system or the 
value of the music. Much of this music, 
though. badly torn and mutilated, could 
have been reclaimed at small expense, had 
the organist or choir librarian felt dis- 
posed to exercise a little initiative in this 
direction. 


Good Music Expensive 

Good music, particularly anthems and 
services used in the Episcopal Church, is 
expensive at best. For monetary reasons, 
then, if for no other, every effort should 
be made to guard it against loss, damage 
or willful disfigurement of any kind. If 
music committees in some of our churches 
could peep into their choir rooms and wit- 
ness for themselves the lack of neatness 


. 


’ 
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System in the Choir Room 


By A. Stanley Keast 
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Illustration 2 


and care exercised on the part of those 
responsible for the safety of such church 
property, appropriations for music most 


times the elements, where windows 
remain open during a shower. 


I have always tried to maintain an 


assuredly would be curtailed. orderly and respectable looking choir 

On another occasion, a chair in one library. If a music cupboard was lacking, 
corner of the choir gallery was piled high a_ requisition for one was at -once 
with octavo anthems. How the organist made. The next care was to see that 


ever found what he was looking for in 
that pile of music is incomprehensible. 
In some of our larger cities the lack of 
system maintained in the matter of 
cataloguing and housing church music is 
surprising. Hymnals and anthems are 


every anthem was properly catalogued and 
numbered. Then anthems were filed in 
their respective places immediately at the 
close of every service. In this way any- 
thing wanted could be found without loss 
of time or patience, and it was certain 
that church property was having proper 
cane: 


strewn around on chairs, tables and win- 
dow ledges, exposed to dust and often- 


CHURCH OF THE MEDIATOR 


Choir Library 
Allentown, Pa., Nov. 11, 1921 
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“C” LIBRARY OF ANTHEMS 
Catalogue No. 19 


Mitiesy + Cast Phy, Burden on the Lord. Hymns: 636-249-252. 
Octavo No. 10059 Series: Church Music. : 
Te Deum: Attwood in F. 

Composer: Ignace V. Flagler. : j rr ; 
ee cree Jubilate Deo: Sullivan in D. ; . 
Reed cvs ice ks erica BS) the’ Lord, O Jerusalem. ©...)..cc cc. eee Hall | 
Season of Church Year: General. ane de 
Publishers: Theodore Presser Company. Swear ar ag 
Number of copies: 20 Price: 5 cents. ees oe aie “ay B tat 
es ae D Range: unc Dimittis: Stainer in B flat. : 

} Anthems: Ho! Every One -That- Thirsteth,.... 2.0... eee Mart 
When purchased : | : 
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Solo voices : 
Remarks : 


Morning Prayer: 
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‘organist and choir in connection with 
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THE ETUDI 

Choir Records \ 

Figure 1 illustrates how an individ 
record of every anthem in the library we 
kept. The cards themselves are inexper 
sive and very convenient to handle v 
filed in a small drawer or filing 
in alphabetical order. 
’ Figure 2 tells at a glance what anthen 
are suitable for every occasion in 
church year, from Advent to Trinityt 
including anthems suitable for wedd 
missionary services, confirmation serv 
communion services, burials and other sp} 
cial occasions. 
Figure 3 furnishes information relative 
music which has been used from wee! 
week throughout the church year. 
Figure 4 illustrates a card record 
by the librarian when music is loan 
choristers or others. : 
Where a typewriter is not avail 
cards of this description can be printe 
order at little cost, and later filled in 
pen and ink. These cards were desi 
to meet individual requirements. 
reader of The Etude, however, may 
perfectly free to use any of these fort 
since none of them has been copyrig 
These cards have been of material as 
ance in many an emergency, and on 
system of this kind has been introd 
in the choir library, no organist or 
librarian would ever be content to ca 
logue music in any other way. 


A Well-stocked Library 

A well-stocked choir library repre 
a considerable outlay of money, be 
time and patience on the part of 


rehearsing and use thereof. Every s 
copy, therefore, ought to be carefull 
preserved for use year after year. |} 
my old choir library are anthems in> 
good state of preservation that were 
chased 18 years before. It is well 
organists to see that anthems are prop 
beund or repaired the minute they sho} 
signs of wear. -Were this plan followil 
in all choir libraries, much music that 
now discarded because of its unsightl) 
appearance could still be used to Zoi 
advantage. me 
= 2 
a 

A Question in Musical i 
History 4 

AN organist of our acquaintance co 
tributes the following. He had recent} 
been using several of his own publish 
anthems and, on arriving at rehe 
one evening, found two of the young 
ple of his choir in an animated discu 
over a matter on which they were — 
agreed. He was appealed to for a 
sion, and had to settle the question 
for all before the rehearsal could pr 
peaceably. The question was, “Was 
the composer of The Messiah?” 


Signature of Organist and 
Choirmaster here. 


SUMING that the student has some fa- 
arity with keyboard instruments (piano 
larmonium), the instructor must first 
‘m him that he has now two or more 
“manuals to control, in addition to 
ard for the feet (the pedals). The 
of the Great, Swell, Choir, Solo 
her combinations should then be ex- 
This will entail a description of 
“Flue” and “Reed” stops of the instru- 
nt, and how they are generally distrib- 
d over the various manuals. The im- 
ance of the ground-stops—the “Diapa- 
should now be impressed on the 
ner; also, if the draw-stops have the 
per of feet marked on them, this will 
fitting opportunity of showing how 
tave, double octave and triple octave 
, be built up from a_ sixteen-foot 
le) diapason, by adding an eight-foot, 
ot, and two-foot rank, respectively. 


nature of the most frequently recur- 
solo stops, such as the various kinds 
tes, the oboe, clarinet, gamba and 
should then be illustrated by the 
her pulling these out separately, and let- 
the pupil hear the effects of them, 
and in combination. A few simple 


might now be drawn on, say, the 
and Swell. As organs differ so much 
_ one another, each instrument will 


tor should advise the would-be organist 
e continual experiments in his prac- 
urs in thus “balancing” combinations 


I be shown, and the player initiated into 
‘mysteries of Swell to Great, Great to 
ils, and so on, 


“Meter” 


ETER, as applied to Hymn Tunes, is a 
1 derived from the structure of the 
4 from which the music takes its 
With this in mind—Meter is the 
ical arrangement of the syllables of 
in verse; it is poetical measure, de- 
ding on number, quantity and accent 
ia . 

lables. 


unit for determining meter is the 
rain or four-line stanza of verse. If 
‘line of these four contains eight 
bles, it is said to be in Long Meter. 
form Old Hundred is the type and 
_this reason often is called the Long 
xr Doxology. But two or three gen- 
i 5 back, our provincial ancestors had 
one, Duke Street, and a very few 
prs, to which they sang all Long Meter 


hen the quatrain is composed of lines 
ling eight, six, eight and six sylla- 
the order given, it is said to be 
nmon Meter, perhaps because so much 
is in this measure. If the four lines 
lain six, six, eight and six syllables, in 
, they are in Short Meter. It is 
ly necessary to mention that the let- 
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A First Lesson on the Organ 


By Dr. Annie Patterson, B. A. 


The next step is to get the student ac- 
customed to a correct sitting position on the 
organ stool. This should be central, the 
form being as far away from manuals as 
may suit individual requirements. Contro! 
of the swell-pedal can now be taught, and 
the uses and abuses of the same explained. 
Then the learner may be asked to experi- 
ment himself with the draw-stops, and build 
up a crescendo from a soft diapason (say, 
Dulciana) on the Great, to “full” organ, 
by later adding the sesources of a coupled 
Swell. The reverse process, the dimin- 
uendo, naturally follows; and, after- 
wards, under the teacher’s direction, experi- 
ments in tone may be made with certain 
combinations on all keyboards. It is suffi- 
cient in this case for the pupil to hold 
down, preferably, the left hand on the 
Middle C triad (C. E. G.), whilst the other 
hand, under advice, does the “registration,” 
or stop arrangement. 

Organ “touch” may now be indicated: 
That accurate legato which differentiates 
“clean” from “dirty” playing. This can 
be done by the student being asked to play, 
first with hands separate and then together, 
a five-finger exercise or easy scale passage. 
A simple tune (folk-song or hymn) may 
now be played on the manuals; first the 
melody only, then the accompanying har- 
mony. Such an air as Stillorgan, or Hurs- 
ley, would serve the purpose admirably, as 
enabling the instructor to show how re- 
peated notes are best interpreted; 7. ¢., by 
playing them mezzo-staccato whilst inner 
parts are sustained. Initial pedal study 
needs to be reserved, in a beginner’s case 
at all events, for a succeeding lesson; so 
what has been suggested may well form an 
introduction to the King of Instruments. 


in Hymn Tunes 


By Will Cowan 


ters so often seen above hymn tunes are 
but the initials of these metrical names. 

We have now considered the more fre- 
quently used forms of meter. Of the 
others the name usually plainly indicates 
their nature. Thus, in Long Meter Dou- 
ble each stanza is composed of two quat- 
rains, each of which follows the model of 
Long Meter. 7s and 6s is composed of 
lines containing seven, six, seven and six 
syllables in this order. 11s contains four 
lines of eleven syllables each. P. M. in- 
dicates Peculiar Meter, in which the meas- 
ure is so unusual as to elude the usual 
system of markings. These are but enough 
to indicate the interpretation of the sym- 
bols of the other nearly one hundred va- 
rieties of meter. 

How shall we know what music to use 
when we see the meter symbol of Hymn 
words? Two ways are practicable. Turn 
in the Hymnal to a tune bearing the marks 
of this meter. Better still, learn many 
tunes, associating with them their meter 
names, so that the mere mention of the 
metrical name at once suggests certain 
music. Many “singin’ skule”’ masters of 
the long ago were adepts at this. 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS »»>LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC~- BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estasuisHeo ier REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


THE OTTO & SON COwc 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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“Jack certainly does play 
wonderfully, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes. Particularly when 
you consider how he’s han- 
dicapped with that piano. 
It?s pretty awful, isn’t it?” 


Does your piano sometimes 
cause you embarrassment? 


If the piano had been a Weaver, how 
the hostess could have smiled with 
essurance and really enjoyed the music. 
And more, what pleasure she would 
have derived from her guests’ obvious 
enjoyment; what pride from the play- 
er’s spontaneous expression of enthu- 
siasm for its beautiful tone and perfect 
action. 


quality of tone and mechanical excel- 
lence endure through years of contin- 
uous use, a source of enjoyment and 
pride in the possession of a Weaver. 


With a Weaver Piano you can meet 


contingency with the utmost 
See the Weaver dealer in 
your locality and try a Weaver Piano. 
Convenient terms are easily 
and a liberal 


former piano. 


every 
assurance. 


arranged 
allowance made on your 
Write to us for_the 


The Weaver is an exceptional piano. 
It meets the most exacting requirements 
of the studio or the home. And the Weaver catalog. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 
Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 


WEAVER 


PIANOS 
AUSTIN ORGANS | | FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ORDERS were received for six large AT THE 


ae ey ieg ee ee GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


University of 115 Stops, and the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall Organ of 87 Stops, 

The Eastman Conservatory Organ of 
229 stops shines conspicuously among 
modern organs. 

Tonal and mechanical features are of 
equal excellence in large and small or- 
gans. Send for list of Austin installa- 
tions by states, 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director — 


Send for Catalog 


17 EAST 11th ST. NEW YORK 


Purchase Two Christmas Gifts for One Price 


Do you realize that the premium system established by Tum Erupp enables you to 
secure Christmas gifts literally ‘‘without paying for them.” They are given not for money 
but as a reward to enthusiastic friends who help us extend the ever-widening circle of 
Erupp subscribers. Let us say, for instance, that you propose to spend $10.00 in Christ- 
mas gifts. Send five regular two-dollar subscriptions to THe Erupe Music MAGAZINE, as 
gifts, and we will send you in addition five other gifts or the value in premiums that 
you Will find weleome Christmas gifts to others. ‘Thousands do it every year. W hy not 

nuvail yourself of this saving? Just send for our attractive premium catalog. That's all. 


ESN TA TR 


Hifty Xmas Carols 


of all Nations 
Selected, Harmonized and Edited by EDUARDO MARZO 


HE most remarkable collection of carols ever assembled. After 
years of exhaustive research, Mr. Marzo has gatheréd together 
in his volume fifty carols of all nations that is truly interesting. 
The carols are intended primarily for unison singing but may 
also be sung very effectively in parts. 
The growing popularity of community singing to grace the Yule- 
tide, should make this book most desirable for Colleges, Convents 
and all directors of group or assembly singing. 


Write for a copy ‘‘on approval’’ 
Price, Seventy-five cents 


Frye Chriss Carls 


y 


"Sduarka Marzo 


UES 


Send for complete chorus catalogue 


The WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


137 West 4th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 


Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable, 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 6th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Ase: Whaisias tisiaie e aeeact etals Bach-Gounod 
ANTHEM 
a. All People That On Earth Do 
Diwella cece S. Thomson 
b. Christ’s Garden....W. J. Reynolds 
OFFERTORY 
Master Let Me Walk With 
Thee—(Sop:) ty ceenueamargo 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Anniversary March........ J.-L. Erb 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 6th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Erotikon ecco atic otc ie nies Sjogren 
ANTHEM ‘ 
a. In Heavenly Love Abiding, 
S. Thalberg 
b. Heaven Is My Home..G. S. Schuler 
OFFERTORY 
There Is No Love Like the Love 
of Jesus—(duet, S. and A.), 
W. Berwald 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Marche Pontificale ......... Lemmens 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 13th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Romance 
eee 
. Seek Ye The Lord....J. V. Roberts 
», Like As The Hart.../. E. Roberts 
Aecetrbee 
Soul’s Longing—(Sop.)..D. Protheroe 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Tannhaeuser March 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 13th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Berceuse (in A) 
ANTHEM 
a. Rock of Ages. .Schubert-Neidlingcr 
b. I Heard the Voice of Jesus 


Bade hy Delbruck 


Sale. Set emi 6 cee FE. G. Rathbun 
OFFERTORY 
One Sweetly Solemn Thought— ~ 
(Sop., & Tenor or Alto & 
Balssge seen: decwte svt ye Ambrose 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Commemoration March....C. J. Grey 


ap Seer ame renee Zitterbart 


si shesbeeesees Wagner 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 20th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Pastoral Scenelwtemer okie . Ludebuehl 


ANTHEM 
a. Come, My Soul, Thou Must 
Bey Wakitioumuee acess Hy ff. Pike 


b. O God The Rock of Ages, 
W. H. Jones 
OFFERTORY 
Pardon and Peace—(Sop.), 
R. S. Morrison 


.Hackett 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 20th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


ORGAN NUMBER 
Festal Processional March... 


Songs! methe: Nightifacn. seit Spinny 
ANTHEM. 
“ Word tote HMeayenuenninn, ee) Rosst 
Come Unto Me........ J. M. North 
Rae en 
Still, Still With Thee—(Sop.), 


HW’. Baines 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Marche Legere........... C. W. Kern 
SUNDAY MORNING, January 27th 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Gonsolationuy jan eee). ea Mendelssohn 
ANTHEM 
a. Thine is the Kingdom..d. R. Gaul 
b. Thou Shalt Love the Lord— 


(trio for Sop., Alto and 
Perior) eae ee alueia: M. Costa 
OFFERTORY 


Crossing the Bar—(Med. and 
TO Ws)! i Lissoeeiateste W. H, Pontius 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Coronation March ........ Meyerbeer 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 27th 
ORGAN NUMBER 


Traumeret 2340 Al aie alent Schumann 
ANTHEM 
a, Glory of God in Nature..Beethoven 
b. Great is the Lord and Mar- 
Velous. eae dates tae latter R. Diggle 
OFFERTORY 
Open My Eyes, O Lord—(Sop.), 
R. M, Stults 
ORGAN NUMBER 
Festival March,......... C. F. Mutter 


HAROLD 


FLAMMER 
PUBLISHER 
ST W 45 ST.,NY. 


Duet. 


BY JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


O LITTLE TOWN 
OF BETHLEHEM 


WITH VIOLIN OBBLIGATO 
Jong . High, med, low, — post para! + 5 
Soprano § Alto, — : 
Anthem — Mixed 
Anthem — Two-part Treble, 


en 
aS: 


20th Century 
Musical Sensation 


Defense of 
Classic Church Music 


By 


RICHARD L. CANNON 


Second Edition 
DON’T MISS IT 


Single Copy 60 Cents 


Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 
“The Star of Hope,’’ by John S. Fearis. 
New 1923. Very scholarly and devout 
cantata. Moderately difficult. 60 cts. 
“*The World’s Redeemer,”’ by Fred B. Hol- 
ton. New 1923. Tuneful, colorful and 
churchly. An easy cantata. 60 cents. 
*‘On to Bethlehem,”’ by Norman Lighthill. 
(New 1923). Two-part cantata for 
junior or women’s choirs. 40 cents. 
These three cantatas sent on approval. To 
get seven different cantatas on approval, 
advance 15 cents for postage and packing. 
State grade of difficulty desired. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


Our ten most popular out of over 300 
we publish, sent on approval upon request. 


CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 


Our ten most popular out of 100 we 
publish, sent on approval if you advance 
10 cents for postage and packing. If you 
state voice desired we will so limit selec- 
tion. Send for free Catalog. 

Approval orders good only if “Etude” 
is mentioned, 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. Filth St.) 

New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 8. Wabash Ave.) 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


_Cook’s tourists ! 


>, 


‘“Paths—to and from Glory” 


Tue lure of the large salary of public 
favorites among singers has made this 
one of the most coveted of professions. 
Yet, despite the munificent emoluments of 
their labors, few songsters have closed 
their labors with a competence laid by 
to assure even the comforts of their older 
years. 

Perhaps, as singers have come not often 
from the “lap of luxury” to their calling, 
but almost invariably from the ranks of 
the “common herd,’ their later return to 
this position is not without its compensa- 
tions in quiet and rest from the excite- 
ment of their careers. In this* connection 
the following, from the London Musical 
Opinion is of more than passing interest. 

“Zenatello now a Milan hotel keeper! 
That is what Le Canada Musical. tells 
us. Fancy the finest Otello, vocally, that 
I have heard, unctuously saying “Sir” to 
There are many who 
also think that Zenatello was the finest 
Radames, Rodolfo, Cavaradossi, and even 
Canto ever heard at Covent Garden. He 
was certainly the finest Raoul London has 
heard in “Les Huguenots.” His vocal 
decline no doubt dates from that autumn 
season (1908 or 1909) when he sang every 
night at Covent Garden, a strain no con- 
stitution can stand. His marriage to Maria 
Gay, the sensational Carmen, may be 
recalled. 

“Where are the gods of yester-year? 
Sammarco and Scandiani are managing 
Italian theatres and Scotti is in America 


running an opera company of his own. ~ 


These endings, however, are far more dig- 
nified than many an operatic idol’s begin- 
ning. Martinelli was a regimental clarinet 
player. Bonci was apprenticed to a boot- 
maker, Edyth Walker was a school teacher 
in an obscure village, Lina Cavalieri at 
one time sold flowers in the streets of 
Rome, Dalmorés played the trombone in a 
French band, Saléza was a maker of 
sandals in a Pyrennean village, Van Dyck 
was a barrister, Alvarez conducted a 
military band, Rousseliére was a_ black- 
smith in Algiers and Morgan Kingston 
was at one time a collier.” 


Wagner and ‘Norma” 


Tue following announcement of the 
Theater at Riga, gives very much better 
than any other document a true idea of the 
position of Richard Wagner, when he was 
Orchestra Leader at that Theater. 


NOTICE. 


For the benefit of the undersigned, on 
Saturday, December 11, 1837, there will 
be produced for the first time 


NORMA 


A Great Romantic Opera in two Acts, 
by Bellini. The undersigned thinks that 
he could not better express his veneration 
for the dilettante public of this city than 
by the choice of this Opera for this benefit, 
which is given to him in compensation of 
his work towards the promotion and future 
improvement of the young musical talent 
of this theater. 

“Norma” is, of all Bellini’s creations, that 
in which the fullness of rich melodies 
unites the deepest feeling with profound 
truth. The very critics most opposed to 
modern Italian music have paid tribute to 
this composition, recognizing that it speaks 
to the heart, reveals profound study and 
does not cater to modern superficiality. 

As nothing has been left undone in the 
preparation and staging of this Opera, 
do not hesitate to invite the theater loving 
public, hoping that my efforts to fulfill my 
trust will be recognized with indulgence. 

RicHarp Wacner, Capellmeister. 


Riga, Deéember 8, 1837. 
E. M. 


_ sent some immortal truth or higher | 


Metronome and Memorizii 


By Clara M. Nelms 


One of the most valuable uses o 
metronome is as an aid in memorizini 
or perhaps, more properly speaking, as 
test of memorizing. Frequently a stude! 
feels that he has committed a wor ‘| 
memory, though, as he may put it, § 
know it, every note, but I’m not right 
of them when I try to play it.’ Th 
a very accurate statement of the case. 
can think his way through; but the pe 
formance is laborious. The muscles ¢ 
not respond as they should to the 
message from the brain. — ' 

Let the student test out his memorizi 
with the metronome set at a comfortabil 
speed. He will, most likely, stumble ar 
even stop before getting through 
composition. Then set the speed back |) 
a very slow tempo. At this rate # 
student may be able to prove what he hij 
affirmed—that he really does know:e 
note, because he has time to think his 
through. Increasing the speed gradu 
he will have to think more quickly, 
will be incidentally developing the phy 
habit, which is as necessary in perfo 
from memory. as a knowledge of 
printed page. 


Hearing that Satisfies © | 


Att of us have just listened to m 
and, sometimes we have listened wit 
ineffable pleasure. Then we have wond 
what.really was the reason of such di 
sensations. Descriptive Music and M 
with a Program may stir us; but in “ 
and Life’ by W. J. Turner, the a 
tells the source of that higher pleas 
which comes from neither of these. 

“It may be taken as an axiom tha 
higher the’ type of music the less it 
suggest concrete images and the mo 
will evoke indefinable and myste 
states of mind. I say indefinable, for | 
as there is a primitive imitation 
there is a primitive emotional music v 
arouses in the mind simple emotional s 
such as anger, neryous excitement, 
suality and fear. The highest typ 
music does not do this: it presents t 
imagination some extraordinarily sa 
ing but wholly inexplicable and inde 
ble beauty. What this beauty is no 
knows. We only know that it is 1 
most satisfying experience in human li) 
and it must, we feel instinctively, rept) 


sciousness.” 


The First Operas 


Ir is well known that the invention } 
the Melodrama belongs to Italy. * =u 
dice,” by Jacopo Peri, is the first opet 
and was produced at the theater o rt 
court of the Medici, at Florence, Ifa 
October 6th, 1600. ; 

The Pastoral “Pomone” by Robert Cz 
bert, performed at Paris in 1671, is 
sidered the first French Opera; but the 
founder of French Opera, was an It 
Giovanni Battista Lulli, who produ 
the same Academy, the Pastoral ° 
Fetes de l’Amour et de Bacchus.” 

The first German Opera is the “Ale 
of Anthony Schweitzer, performec 
Weimar, May 28, 1773. a 

The first Opera ever given in Ame 
“The Archers” or “The Mountaineet 
Switzerland” was composed by the Eng 
man, Benj. Carr, who had emigrate 
America in 1793. The Libretto, fot 
on the same argument as “William 
is by William Dunlop. This Opera 
performed in New York on the | 18 
April, 1796. 
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ETUDE 


TERESTING experiments by M. l’Abbé 
sselot, Director of the Phonetic Insti- 
s of Paris, have developed most aston- 
results. Persons deaf and dumb 
ym infancy—not those with temporary 
afness, as from shell-shock—undergo 
atment with good results. 


he process is based on the theory that 
yy few of our so-called ‘‘Mutes” are 
ally incapable of hearing any sound 
ver.’ M. Rousselot looks upon the 
ive or deformed hearing organs of 
in the same light as members which 
h Jack of exercise have become use- 
And, as in the latter case, he proceeds 
rivify the hearing nerves by massage and 
cise: 

@ most intricate problem is the dis- 
of the subject can hear any sound 
and, if so, what is its pitch. The 
od of doing this we quote from The 


‘0 overcome this, tuning forks are 
Dr. Rousselot’s set of forks is 
e in the world, and includes not only 


from the lowest to the highest sounds 
the human ear can distinguish as a 
but ingenious clamps fixed at the 


5 
VE get in return according to what we 
t into a thing. Or, to quote Robert 
i Steves, “Tf you would know the 
alth of the Indies you must take the 
jalth of the Indies with you.” With 
's idea in mind, it is interesting to read 
at W. J. Turner has to say in his 
usic and Life”? (E. P. Dutton and 
npany ) : 
, however, the average person listens 
his heart and the academical or pro- 
onal musician (as a rule) with his 
ain, and they are both wrong, in what 

eit will be asked, is the really musical 
nm supposed to listen? I would answer 
and I do not know if the phrase is new— 
th the sensuous imagination. It is at 
e the rarest and the most arduous way 
which to listen to music, and perhaps IT 
best further explain what I mean by 
tening with the ‘sensuous’ imagination’ 
TI cay what the first requirement for 
a way of listening is. It is mental 


Drspitz efforts to render the task less 
\some, a pupil found it exceedingly hard 

emorize. During one of her lessons 
ened to recall Josef Hofmann’s brief 
planation of the mental process involved 


lis “Piano Questions” : 

hen we play without notes there are 

& distinct memories at work. 

The visual, which retains the picture 

‘the printed page. 

The tonal, the memory of pitch, time, 

Wall that pertains to the strictly musical. 

1. The muscular, the automatism in us 
h acts through habit. 

V. The formal, which is architectural 

e and impresses on the mind the 

r in which the various thoughts or 

ons follow each other. 


i memory are, of course, differently 
unded with every individual, and 
ne will have to find out for himself 
e or more of the four is of great- 


Music Makes Deaf to Hear 


By Lynne Roche 


Thus, between the tones C and D. in the 
treble clef, having 512 and 576 vibrations 
respectively, no less than sixty-three differ- 
ent tones can be produced, d-ffering from 
each other by one vibration per second. 
“The forks are large, and set into vibra- 
tion by the use of a dottble bass bow. The 
sound is loud in itself, but not sufh- 
ciently loud for the purpose of ear 


massage. Therefore they are fixed in 
front of a metal sound-box of corre- 
sponding size, and from this a_rub- 


ber tube and earpieces identical with these 
of a stethoscope convey the sound to the 
ear. One note after another is then trans- 
mitted to the patient until his facial ex- 
pression tells the operator that the sound 
has been heard. Then the massage begins. 
The same sound is produced for about half 
an hour per day; and gradually higher and 
lower sounds, differing cnly by one or very 
few vibrations, are introduced, until the pa- 
tients hear them, and hear.them clearly. 

“It is very slow and tedious work, but 
after a few months of daily massage the 
progress is very rapid. After that the 
phonograph is introduced for the purpose 
of repeating the different vowels and con- 
sonants. The result is highly satisfactory, 
and especially because the power of hear- 
ing is immediately followed by the power 
of speech.” 


How We Listen to Music 


“When I went to hear The Beggar’s 
Opera, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, the audience chewed chocolates 
throughout, and clapped. hands violently 
after almost every song. Now, if you can 
think of diving after and unwrapping a 
chocolate while Miss Sylvia Nelis is sing- 
ing, it is certain that you are not hearing 
her, for if you were hearing her you 
wouldn’t taste the chocolate—it would have 
no more flavor than water. Secondly, if 
you really appreciated fully the sensitive- 
ness of her phrasing and the beautiful 
smoothness of her legato singing, it would 
torture your ear to hear the sudden hand- 
clapping as she finished; but the audience 
for the most part is not really listening at 
all, it is just letting the music flow over it, 
and it finds it pleasant, quaint, and senti- 
mental! . . . . It will accept the ear- 
offending and exaggerated vocalization of 
“Peachum” with the same applause as it 
gives to a perfect “Polly” or an almost 
perfect “Macheath.” 


Helping Pupils to Memorize 


By Lorene Martin 


est service to him. The ideal memory con- 
sists of a combination of these four im- 
gredicnts in equal proportion. 

The value of presenting ideas in epi- 
grammatic form was brought home to me 
at once. For apparently the first time, 
this pupil perceived that memorizing music 
is not a vague undertaking, but that there 
are certain predetermined channels through 
which one’s thoughts may be directed with 
assurance of definite results. 

From that day onward, she has taken 
special delight in memorizing, committing 
everything practically four times in her 
effort to exercise her “four memories” 
equally. Needless to say, music memorized 
in this manner is retained indefinitely. 

The same formula has been found help- 
ful for other pupils, and since making a 
point of copying it on the margin of all 
music to be committed, pupils have had 
little trouble with the memory part of 
their work. 


Rew judges of tone and 
action surpassed the late 
Emil Liebling, pianist, com- 
poser, teacher and littera- 
teur. And none spoke with 
greater emphasis than he 


of the supremacy of the 
KIMBALL Piano. 


D. A. Clippinger, musical 
conductor and author, who 
also stands today as one of the 
prominent teachers of voice, 
says of the Kimball, “meets 
my needs perfectly.” This 
tribute bespeaks its satisfy- 
ing qualities of tone and 
workmanship. 


Each period of years brings 
forth another group of fa- 
mous critics who add their 
testimony of commendation 


of the KIMBALL—the 
piano of imperishable fame. 


Descriptive catalogs, also nearest 


KIMBALL 


“‘The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’’ 


| W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KE 


dealer’s address, sent you on request ] Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
ment marked X: 


WwW. W. KIMBALL co. | OO KIMBALLGrand Pianos (KIMBALL Phonographs 


(Established 1857) | 


Factory and Executive Offices: 
CHICAGO, U.S, A, 


Chere 1s 


Beauty 


DO Also mail paper floor pattern for ‘‘Style 29”’— free. 
| Address 
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KIMBALL 
Grand Pianos 
Upright Pianos Phonographs 
Player Pianos Pipe Organs 

Music Rolls 


Reproducing Pianos 


306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III, 


KIMBALL Upright Pianos ( KIMBALL Player Pianos 


in Every 
Jar 


MUSICIANS ! 


Milkweed 
rubbed into the 
finger tips will soften 
hardness and toughness 
—will keep for your 
fingers the sensiliveness 
thal pianist or otolinist 
must have. 


Ingram’s 
Cream 


There is Beauty in Every Jar 


BRzreN today the regular use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream— 
there is beauty in every jar. 


More than a cleanser, more than a 
powder base, more than a protection 
for the skin, Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
you will find, is an actual beautifier of 
the complexion. No other cream is 
just like it. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an 

exclusive, an individual therapeutic 

property that serves to ‘ 

revitalize—the sluggish tissues of 

the skin. It soothes away redness 
. 


and roughness, banishes slight im- 
perfections, heals and nourishes the 
skin cells. Used faithfully, it will help 
you to gain and retain the beauty of 
a clear, wholesome complexion—just 
as it has helped thousands of attractive 
women for more than 35 years. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in either 


the 50 cent or the $1.00 size—the dollar 
jar contains three times the quantity 


FREDERICK F, INGRAM CO. 


Established 1885 
42 Tenth Street Detroit, Mich. 
In Canada, Windsor, Ont. 


Send us ten cents for Ingram’s New Beauty Purse, containing unique samples 
of Ingram's Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s Rouge and Ingram’s Face Powder. 


Ingram s Milkweed Cream 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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| Glamis after odds and ends has made 


many a man rich. Besides odds and 
ends of materials, we have odds and ends of 
time, and these are just as important: We 
have all read of the man who learned 
French in the fifteen minutes it took 
his servant to prepare and serve his break- 
fast. every morning. 

The cumulative results of a few minutes 
a day devoted to learning a science or art 
are really remarkable, quite equal to the 
wonders of a small amount of money in- 
vested over a long period of years at 
compound interest. 

Many of these odds and ends of time 
ean be devoted to learning the violin or 
any other musical instrument, if they are 
faithfully used; or they may be profitably 
utilized by adding them to the customary 
schedule of practice. The trouble is that 
these short periods of time often occur 
just when the sound of:the practicing may 
prove an atnoyance to others. The man 
who lives in a boarding house may not like 
to practice late at night, or at meal times, 
for fear of disturbing others. The student 
who lives at his own home may be deprived 
of practice because some one is sick in 
the house, or next door. At a hotel, a 
violinist who is wakeful, does not feel 
like putting in an hour’s practice at three 
in the morning, for fear of keeping every- 
one on his floor awake. Innumerable 
things may occur to interfere with prac- 
tice; 

Let us see what can be done to prevent 
the sound of the violin from penetrating 
outside an ordinary room, so that these 
odds and ends of time can be utilized at 
any hour of the day or night. Very few 
buildings, outside of those intended for 
music schools, are constructed so that the 
rooms are sound-proof. In an ordinary 
dwelling the sound of a violin can be heard 
all over the house, upstairs and down. 

There are several means of reducing 
the violin tone to a minimum. The first 
is the “silent” violin, sometimes called the 
“mute” or “practice” violin, one type of 
which is shown below.~ 


As shown in the picture, it is simply a 
framework, or skeleton and makes a very 
slight sound indeed. The pegs, strings, 
bridge, finger-board—in short the entire 
playing mechanism is the same as an ordi- 
nary. violin. Another type of “mute” 
violin, which makes a little fuller tone, has 
a belly but no back. An ordinary mute 
can be used on the bridge of these “silent” 
violins, which further reduces the tone, if 
necessary. These instruments are much 
used by violinists when traveling, for use 
on trains, steamships or in hotels where 
the tone of an ordinary violin would prove 
an afnoyance to others. They are also 
used by students, who are obliged at times 
to confine the sound of their playing to the 
room in which they are practicing. 

The mute violin. offers the best means of 
silent practice; but the objections are the 
expense of buying an extra instrument, 
and the inconvenience of carrying it around 
in addition to the player’s regular violin. 

The next best means of reducing the 
tone is the mute which is attached to the 
bridge of the ordinary violin. One type 
of such a mute is seen below. 


The Violinist’s Etude 
Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself 


Silent Violins and Mutes 


Mutes are made in different shapes; and 
some have five prongs instead of three. 
They are made of ebony, bone, celluloid, 
ivory, and different metals. The primary 
purpose of using the mute is more to 
change the color, than to reduce the vol- 
ume of tone; but, as they do soften the 
tone to some extent, they are often used 
when it is desired to prevent practicing 
from annoying others. The trouble is, 
however, that with mutes of ordinary size 
and weight, they do not reduce the tone 
sufficiently for réal “‘silent” practice. Every 
one knows that a muted violin will make 
itself heard to the farthest corner of a 
large concert hall or ordinary dwelling. 

If the desire is to reduce the tone to a 
mere murmur, the only thing to do is to 
have a very large, heavy mute specially 
constructed for that purpose. I recall an 
experience of my young days, when I was: 
filling a position as musical director of a 
theater which played much melodrama. 
Tt was in the days when it was thought the 
proper thing for the orchestra to play 
incidental music continuously throughout 
the drama. There was a continual “plunk, 
plunk” pissicato by the strings all the time 
the villain was working out his fiendish 
designs; and while ‘the hero and heroine 
were on the stage, there was “chills and 
fever” music, as the members of the 
orchestra called it, consisting of a con- 
stant tremolo by the violins, usually the 
Flower Song, Melody in F, or the Spring 
Song. At the most exciting junctures, as 
when the hero turned up after an absence 
of forty years, the orchestra played a 
loud chord, “Ta-Da-Da-”. 

The violinists found the tremolo passages 
extremely tiresome, since all had to be 
played extremely soft, and would often 
last for twenty minutes or a half hour at 
a stretch. The actors insisted on the soft- 
est of pianissimo, so as not to drown their 
lines. We used ordinary mutes; but that 
failed to soften the tone enough, except by 
using the most delicate bowing in addition. 

One day the idea occurred to me to have 
an especially heavy mute made for these 
interminable tremolos. I went to a brass 
foundry and had a huge mute made of 
solid copper, the top of which towered far 
above the bridge. The affair must have 


weighed about half a pound. But it did 
the work. 

This big mute reduced the tone to a 
thread, which sounded only slightly louder 
than that produced by a healthy bumble- 
bee flying home after a hard days work. 
There was no necessity of racking one’s 
nervous system to “keep it down,” as the 
actors always instructed us. With this 
mammoth mute, one could play full 
strength, without causing the tone to rise 
much above a soft undertone. The actors 
were delighted and carried stories of the 
wonderful “silent” mute to every town they 
visited. 

A specially made, large, heavy, metal 
mute, as described, will reduce the tone 
of an ordinary violin so that it will hardly 
be heard outside of the room where it 
is being played, if the doors and windows 
are closed. 

I have known other expedients for 
silent practice- One student used a bow 
which had never been rosined. As there 
was rosin on the violin strings, an—ex- 
tremely faint tone was produced. With 
new strings there would be absolutely no 
tone. Another did left hand work with- 
out using the bow. 

Of course all these forms of silent prac- 
tice, with such expedients as “silent” vio- 
lins, mutes, un-rosined bows, are make- 
shifts; and one does not get the full good 
which he would from playing with full 
tone on a normal violin, without any kind 
of muting. Where no tone at all or a very. 
faint tone comes from the violin, the player 
cannot be sure of his intonation; nor can 
he gauge the proper bow pressure. It is 
also harmful to practice too much with a 
mute violin, or an ordinary violin muted. 
The normal tone of the violin is that 
produced without a mute (which is rarely 
used in practical playing); and it is this 
tone that the student must cultivate and 
develop and to which his ear must be- 
come accustomed and his bow pressure 
adapted. 

However, a considerable amount of prac- 
tice with a “mute” violin, or with a normal 
violin muted, can be done without any 
harmful effects, provided that at least an 
equal or greater amount is done with full 
tone on the normal violin, unmuted. 


Advantages of Up-to-date Editions of Violin Studies 


By C. F. Nagro 


Ovin—e Musin, the eminent Belgian vio- 
lin virtuoso, was right when he said that 
there are enough violin instruction books 
to keep on playing a whole life time. The 
thing that counts is how well one can play 
the studies in each of the books he has 
studied. 

Take for instance the well-known Kayser 
studies, Op. 20, which are divided up in 
three, books covering different stages of 
the pupil’s progress. These are of great 
importance and every teacher and earnest 
student should examine carefully a copy 
of these studies in the Presser Edition. 

The Editor, besides working along origi- 
nal lines, uses and abundantly describes 


the method adopted by many well-known 
teachers. This consists in applying many 
varieties of bowings to nearly every study 
in each book instead of but a few of them 
as found in other editions. In this way a 
great deal more can be accomplished than 
by going from one study to another in a 
superficial manner, as done by many pupils. 
It also affords some very interesting prac- 
tice, as it makes a study which has grown 
tiresome sound like a new one, besides giv- 
ing one all the additional useful practice. 
Students ought to master these studies 
with all their variety of bowings before 
going to other books of greater difficulty. 


THE BTUD, 


Correct Hand Position 


' By Mme. Jean de Horvath 


i 
‘| ‘A 
MAny pupils complain, “I cannot pla 
with accuracy. My runs are uneven and |} 
lack speed, no matter how much I pr 
tice.” Almost invariably this is due, 
great part, to a faulty position of th} 
left hand. It is imperative that this han] 
be held in such a manner that all fF 
fingers are the same distance from th 
strings. Otherwise is it logical to exped 
evenness and accuracy? Ii the fourt} 
finger has twice the distance that th 
first finger has to travel in stopping a not | 
will there not always he a perceptibi 
break in what should be a_ perfect 
smooth run? a 
To go to the very beginning—the pla 
ing of the first finger is of paramo 
importance. I always say to my li 
pupils, “make a Hook of your first fingell} 
and hang it on the string.” If the firs) 
finger is well bent and is set on the strin 
exactly ow its tip, the battie is alre 
half won, 


t | 
C 


Keep the palm of the hand in a a 
straight line, parallel to the finger-boa 
and what is of greatest importance, k 
that part of the hand under the fou 
finger just as close to the finger-board 
that under the first finger. This 
necessitate an actual effort on the part 
the pupil, for the hand naturally sp 
out. 7 

Keeping the Hand Still 

Place your first and fourth fingers 
the D and A strings, making the oct vi 
FE thereby. Keep the wrist in a stral 
line with your fore-arm, and if the fin: 


good working position. This is easy 
maintain while both fingers are 
down; but it must be your aim to he 
the hand just so, though you are wor if 
with any finger. It is very difficult 1 
learn to hold one’s hand perfectly still < 
the violin; but until this is accomplishe 
one’s technic is apt to be of the “hit © 
miss” variety. 


i 


Scales in Octaves 

The study of scales in octaves, usui 
considered ‘“‘advanced violin work” is 
beneficial in the earlier stages of st 
To very little pupils, exercises with 
octaves found in the first position 
should be given. Others, capable of mak} 
ing a few slides, may take the easiel 
scales in, perhaps, one or two octaves) 
This accomplishes several things. 
makes for a correct position; it gives 
idea of the accuracy needed in ma 
slides from one position to another ; 
it helps to develop an accurate ear, 
discrepancies in intonation are 
detected in octaves. 

Examine your finger tips. After a bit 
of hard practice you have noticed the 
groove left by the strings. It is in the 
same place on each finger? It should be 
Is the callous on your fingers (it is 
for granted you practice hard enough - 
get calloused places) exactly on the ti 
It should be. Practice before a mirr 
Stand so that you see your violin fre 


an 


hat not a bit of the palm is visible, 
the back of the hand; and it should 
held flat, close to, but not agaiist the 
werboard. Keep your thumb between 
first and second fingers, high enough 
to form a slight support for the slid- 
fingers, but never so as to hinder, and 
olutely without pressure. 

you have carefully followed all this 
hand should be in a free and com- 


ve 


fortable position. It only remains to 
maintain this posture in every position 
on the violin. The hand is not held one 
way for one position, another way for 
another. Hold your fingers just as in the 
first position, and shift the whole hand to 
the required place at the finger board. 
Learn to grasp three or four notes 
quickly, In this way you will gradually 
build up for yourself an accurate and 
reliable hand technic. 


WHEN in the audience at a symphony 
rt, on your right, at the front of the 
ize, you see the second violins. Directly 
hind them is a group of half a dozen or 
players whose instruments look so 
like violins that an unobservant per- 
ill fail to notice the difference. How- 
er, a more acute eye will realize that 
vy are larger—about one-seventh larger— 
hat the lowest two strings are wire- 
id, instead of merely the G-string as 
| the violins, Should curiosity prompt 
u to walk about on the stage after the 
mance and examine the music on 
racks, you would observe that the 
used by this group of players: are 
ed “Viola,” and that they are written 
trange clef, giving them a somewhat 
and (to the amateur) forbidding 
That, in fact, is one of the chief 
sons why the instrument has been so 
iversally avoided by amateurs, although 
‘task of learning a new clef is by no 
lans so difficult as they are wont to 


istently maintained because most con- 
ent to the compass of the instrument. 


An Orchestral Necessity 
school-boy once defined salt as being 
at makes your potato taste bad if you 
vt put any on.” Similarly, we might 
: scribe the viola as “what makes an or- 
sstra sound thin and empty when it isn’t 
Although solo passages, sometimes 
‘great beauty, occur for the viola, its 
f function is to complete the inner har- 
iny of the strings by filling the rather 
le gap which exists between the com- 
\s of the violins and the ‘cellos. The 
e is somewhat somber, like that of a 
D contralto voice, and appears to the 
advantage when combined or con- 
d with the brighter tones of the 
For this reason, there have been 
few indeed who have undertaken a 
conecrt career as solo violists; one 
count them almost on the fingers of 
and. The most noted, perhaps, of 
se very unusual individuals was Her- 
nn Ritter, of whom we shall speak more 


Viola Players 
Vhere do the viola players come from? 
Te almost never sees viola instruction 
Jiertised, while of instruction books there 
few published and still fewer sold. 
usual history of the making of a 
la player is this: He is originally an 
ienced violinist, who takes up . the 
la because of a personal liking for the 
¢ of that instrument, or because he sees 
er opening for employment, either 
n orchestra ora string quartet. Ex- 
for the fact that the viola demands 
of a slightly heavier bow than the 
1, has slightly longer stretches for ihe 
ers, and reads from a different clef, 
ec ic of the instruments is identical, 
an expert violinist scarcely needs a 
or even an instruction book when 
mbarks on his adventures as a violist. 
x¢ needs is a few weeks’ diligent prac- 
r mastering a new clef and becoming 
ed to a different stretch of the 
the same time, although the 
greatly in demand as a solo 


Sn Ah@ 


The Viola—The “Ugly Duckling of the Orchestra’’ 
By Edwin Hall Pierce 


instrument, it will improve his style greatly 
to master a few solos. Among such pieces 
Wwe may name as of outstanding excellence 
Kalliwoda’s Sir Nocturnes, Rubinstein’s 
Sonata for Viola and Piano, and’ Hans 
Sitt’s Conéertstiick for the Viola. 


The Viola’s History 

The viola has a very interesting history. 
It is, in fact, somewhat older than the 
violin, being the first instrument of a real 
violin sort to take the place of the ancient 
“viol’—an instrument with a flat back and 
more numerous strings. In Italy, between 
1600 and 1650, it was in fact called the 
violin, and when, a few years later, what 
we now call “violins” came into vogue, 
they were alluded to as “piccoli violini alla 
I’rancese” (little violins in the French 
style). When the modern yiolin grew 
into universal favor, the viola had to take 
a back seat for quite a time. It still held 
a place in the orchestra, though the part 
allotted to it was often. somewhat unim- 
portant and intrusted to inferior players; 
but it almost completely disappeared from 
chamber-music. By .the time of Haydn 
and Mozart, however, there was a reaction 
in its favor and it came to its own again. 
In Haydn’s string quartets its part is 
equally interesting and important with that 
of the violins, and orchestral composers 
have demanded and expected more and 
more of it as time went on. Wagner's 
viola parts often demand a real virtuoso 
player, and the same is true of more re- 
cent composers, for instance, our own 
MacDowell, in his Jndian Sitite. 


Ritter’s Viola 

As most violin-makers know, the size 
of the viola, though larger than the violin, 
is not enough larger to give it the fullest 
resonance of tone that might belong to it. 
This state of affairs is permitted for con- 
venience, as a really full-sized viola would 
be too big for a person of ordinary 
physique to hold conveniently — violin- 
fashion, while, on the other hand, it would 
be too small to be held ’cello-fashion. 
Hermann Ritter, to whom we have alluded 
above, was quite a large man, and he had 
a viola of the theoretically proper size 
made for his own use, as well as several 
more of the same description for his pupils. 
‘These instruments, instead of being merely 
one-seventh larger than the violin, were a 
full one-half larger, and he felt convinced 
that he had done just the right thing. 
However, they never came into general 
use. The present writer, being at one time 
a professional viola player, had long a 
curiosity to see one of these big violas, and 
left a sort of an informal commission with 
a certain violin dealer to inform him if 
one ever found its way to his shop. In 
the course of years, luck favored him, and 
a big viola of the Hermann Ritter style 
was placed in the writer’s hands on ap- 
proval. The tone was rich and full, but a 
little harsh, and it was extremely tiresome 
to play, as it called for such a stretch of 
arm. Laying it down, he took up a fine 
old viola of the usual size, bearing the 
name of some comparatively unknown 
maker in Dublin, and found it so much 
more sympathetic to play on that he imme- 
diately and for all time threw his, big 
viola aspirations in the discard, 
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LEOPOLD AUER’S 


reminiscences of seventy years in music 


MY LONG LIFE 
IN MUSIC 


By the author of “Violin Playing As I Teach It” 


More than the memoirs of a great master of the violin—an engrossing record 
of a rich and varied life. Professor Auer knew all the great musicians of his 
time and writes here unforgettably of Brahms, the Rubinsteins, Sarasate, 
Wieniawski, Rossini, Von Bulow, Paderewski, Tchaikovsky and many others, 
including his famous pupils Elman, Heifetz,; Zimbalist, Seidel, etc. He tells, 
also, of his experiences in the Paris of Napoleon III, at the courts of Russia, 
in a London home frequented by Gladstone, Disraeli and Edward VII, and in 
the private reception halls of Abdul Hamid I. 


With 47 portraits—many of them (those of Nicholas Rubinstein, Cesar Cut, 
Davidoff, Abdul Hamid II, etic.) unobtainable elsewhere in this country. $5.00. 


By FREDERICK H. MARTFNS 
Author of ‘Violin Mastery,” etc. 


STRING MASTERY 


The secrets of string mastery revealed by the greatest virtuoz03 and 
teachers of all the string instruments. In intimate interviews 
with the author such artists as Macmillen, Morini, Huberman, 
Casals, Svecenski, the Flonzaleys, and many others, disclose the 
how of artistic playing based on their own tested experience. 
16 autographed portraits. $3.00. 


Your bookseller has these books or can get them 
for you. Write to us for a free pamphlet de- 
scribing our other important books on music. 


443 4th Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 


IT’S REALLY SURPRISING 
HOW 


Stuber’s ‘Instrumental Music Course’’ 
has met with the warm approval of super- 
visors and teachers. 


The coming school year will find this 
course forming the backbone of public school 
instrumental music in many of the more 
advanced cities. Its practicability has been 
proven by four years’ use in public schools. 
Constant revision keeps it up to date in 
every particular. 


Gemunder 


1846 THE VIOLIN NAME. OF FAME 1922 
ALL KINDS OF VIOLINS 
For all Kinds of Players 


MODERN USED & ANTIQUE 
“TOW TO SELECT VIOLINS FOR PERSONAL USE” 
and other instructive literature and catalogues free. 
AS EXPERT VIOLIN MAKERS AND PLAYERS our 
vast experience is at your command. 

Violins sent for testing; also on easy payments; defec- 


tive instruments restored and results specified in 
advance. BOWS, CASES and CHOICEST STRINGS, 


“THE VIOLIN WORLD’’ — the instructive Violin 
Magazine — $1.50 per year. Established 1892. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER » SONS 


Violin Makers, Repairers and Dealers, Exclusively 
125 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


HE THIRD and FOURTH grades are the critical turning 

points in every pupil’s education. Progress depends on using 
music that interests and develops. This is difficult to find. The 
following NEW music is that kind of 


THIRD and FOURTH GRADE MUSIC 


John Mokrejs Gr. Pr. Gr. 
FROM AN OLD ALBUM....3 30c A YELLOW VIOLET....4 
AT PARTING .... --- 3-4 30c DOWN CHERRY LANE 4 
Mokrejs uses the piano much as Schumann did, painting tone pictures 
with big chord and octave effects 


We would appreciate the opportunity of 
sending complete copies on approval to super- 
visors and_ teachers. 

E. T. ROOT & SONS 
1530 East 55th Street Chicago, Il. 
Publishers of Easy Band and Orchestra Music 


L. Leslie Loth Gr. Pr. 
ARABESQUE-INTERMEZZO......4-5 50c 


Will promote piano fluency because of melodic thread woven through 


a tonal pattern. Good recital number 


Theodora Dutton Ge. Pe: Gro Pr: 
THE GALLANT KNIGHT 3-4 40c A MOONLIGHT DANCE 3 50c 


e Gr. 
UNDER THE UMBRELLA....3-4  40c 


Imaginative, program pieces that have real musical values 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, II. 


Be sure to revister your name on our STUDY SERVICE SHEET. It is 
edited by the leading teachers and is sent free to piano teachers. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our adver‘isers. 
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Science proves the danger 


of bleeding gums 


; EDICAL science proves that une 

healthy gums cause serious ail- 
ments. People suffering from Pyorrhea 
(a disease of the gums) often suffer 
from other ills, such as rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous disorders or weak- 
ened vital organs. These ills have 
been traced in many cases to the 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in 
pockets about the teeth. 


Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It begins with 
tender and bleeding gums. Then 
the gums recede, the tecth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the system of the 
infecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Guard your healthand your | 
teeth. Keep Pyorrheaaway. Visit 
your dentist often for teeth and 
gum inspection, and make daily 
use of Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea— or check its 
progress—if used consistently. 
Ordinary dentifrices cannot do 
this. Forhan’s will keep the 
gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean, 


35c and 60c tubes in U. S. 


and Canada, 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


FORHAN CoO. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Lia. 
Monireal 


LASS PINS 
_ FREE CATALOG GIVE, NAME OF school on 


CLUBANDNUMBERIN CLASS 


io 
Either pin Illustrated made with any 3 let- TaN) 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel y\! Anz 
4, Silver plate, 252 ea , $2.50 doz, SterlingS Sy 
silver, 40@ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog iy 
g of sterling and solid gold pins andrings, Qype” 


y “Bastian Bros. Co. 5§5 BastianBldg., Rochester, N.Y. 9529 
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AMERICAN 
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TIONERY 


FE) 


iy 
WZ 
| {The original printed type of note 
4,paper—tfor informal correspondence 
y/and household business uses. Music 
Z teachers find this splendid for their 
7/statements, announcements and ma- 
‘terial orders. Noted for its sterling 
Wy ‘quality. Printed on National Bank 
\//,, Bond—exquisite writing surface.Size 
‘of sheet 6 x 7; envelopes to match. 
old only by mail from Peru, Indiana. Special 
facilities insure prompt service. Order a package 
now. Remit with order — or, if inconvenient at 
the moment, we will ship C. O. D. West of 
Denver and outside of U.S. add 10%. 
The American Stationery Co. 
~ 1134 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


200 Sheets 
LOO Envelopes 


>PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


00 


fF. posTeaip 


eo ri 


THE AMERICA { STATIONERY CO., 
1134 Park ‘ivenue, Peru, Ind. 


Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 100 enve- 
lopes of American Stationery to be printed 
as shown on aftached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write @r print copy plainly.) 


MONEY, REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOW WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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The Bowing of Dotted Triplets. 


By Ben Venuto 


- @ area 
A certain rhythm | ‘ 14 | Bo | 
| aa ame 
always seems to present unusual diffi- 
culties, when it comes to a really accurate 
performance. Beginners and amateurs are 
apt to let it degenerate unconsciously into 
Bik 
while even highly-skilled players, who un- 
derstand exactly how it should be done, 
often have difficulty in getting a perfect 
ensemble, among several players on the 
same part, in an orchestra, The most fa- 
miliar classical example of such a rhythm 
is in the first Allegro of Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. Possibly the most popu- 
lar method of bowing this, at the present 


. 


something like ; 


J Lh 
| apes a care EEN 


day, is | 


is much to be said in favor of the method 


which Spohr recommends, if only 
1 


properly 


eX 

om 
OEE | 
Here the notes are all played with separate 
bows; but the bowings, instead of being 
of equal length, are made to match the 
length of the notes. Starting, say, twelve 
inches from the point of the bow, the first 
note (a down bow) uses nine inches, the 
second note (an up bow) uses three inches, 
and the third note (a down bow) uses six 
inches, which brings one to the point of 
the bow. The fourth note, (i. ¢., the first 
one of the second group) uses nine inches 
of up bow, the fifth note three inches of 
down bow, and the sixth note six inches 
of up bow, which brings one to the same 
place on the bow where we started, and 
ready to begin the next measure in the 
same way. This ingenious and effective 
device of bowing is too often neglected by 
modern players. 


understood, 


The New Tariff 


Viottnists and players on other stringed 
instruments have noticed that they have 
had to pay quite a little advance for in- 
struments, strings, and other musical mer- 
chandise, since the new tariff went into 
effect Sept. 20th, 1922. 

Under this new tariff there is a specific 
tax of one dollar on each violin, viola, 
’cello, and string bass imported, besides 
an ad valorem duty of thirty-five per cent. 
This applies to every grade of instrument, 
irrespective of price. 

Musical gut strings which were former- 
ly twenty per cent ad valorem (according 
to value) are now forty per cent ad va- 
lorem; quite a heavy advance. The ad va- 
lorem duty on toy musical instruments has 
been increased from thirty-five per cent to 


seventy per cent. Other musical  in- 
struments, such as brass, reed, wood-wind 
and string instruments and harmonicas, 
excepting those mentioned above, have had 
the duty increased from thirty-five per 
cent to forty per cent. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the violinist and player of string instru-- 
ments have been especially hard hit, both 
as regards strings and instruments. 

It would seem.that the government might 
have made an exception of musical instru- 
ments and merchandise, and not have in- 
creased their duty, since these goods are 
bought largely by a class of people who 
do not draw exorbitant wages or salaries. 
Besides, the advance strikes a blow at 
musical education. 


Answers to Violin Correspondents 


The Etude Makes No Comparisons. 


R. R. P.—In justice to its advertisers, 
True Erupp finds it impossible to answer ques- 
tions which ask which is the best school of 
music, the best teacher, best make of various 
instruments or questions which ask us to com- 
pare the standing of various musical institu- 
tions. We have, however, never heard any- 
thing of a detrimental character to the insti- 
tutions you name, 


Copy of Stradivarius. 

M. P.—The label in your violin reading, 
“Wrance, Modele d’apres Antonius Stradi- 
varius, ete.,’’ means that the violin was made 
in Franee after the model of Stradivarius. 

In other words, it is a French copy of a 
Stradivarius. The label does not give the 
maker’s name, and the chances are that it is 
a French factory fiddle of no great value. 
However, I covld not guess at the value 
without seeing it. 


An, Amnati. 

B. W.-According to the label in your vio- 
lin, it is an Amati; but I am afraid there is 
not more than one chance in a million that 
it is a genuine Amati. Still, it is not impossi- 
ble. As there is no expert in your town, who 
ean tell you definitely what the violin is, you 
will have to ship it to one of the large cities, 
to an expert, for examination. 


Starting at Twenty-six, 

Il. W. S.—Starting at 26, one might not 
be able to acquire much technie in violin 
playing, but the fact that you played the vio- 
lin when you were ten or twelve years of age 
is greatly in your favor. When one has an 
early foundation, there is something to build 
on in later years, and I have no doubt that 
you can make considerable advancement, now 
that you have started to study the violin in 
earnest. - I could not say just what your 
prospects are without a hearing. Try to find 
a good teacher and study for a year, and at 
the end of that time you will be able to tell 
definitely what the future has in store for 
you. 2—As a start you might get the first 
book in harmony by Preston Ware Orem, pub- 
lished by the Theo. Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 
3—If you have time and opportunity you 
world best study the piano as well as the 
violin, but if you only have time for one in- 


strument put all your time on the instru- 
ment you expect to make your principal one. 
4.—Musical America is published in New 
York city, and the Violinist Magazine in Chi- 
cago. 


Poor Tone Causes. 


O. C.—The bad tone your friend complains 
of might come from several different causes, 
so I cannot tell just which one it is. It might 
come, first from strings of poor quality, or 
false strings; second, from poor bowing, or 
crooked bowing; third, from bowing too near 
or too far from the bridge; fourth, from the 
hair of the bow being worn out, or not being 
properly rosined; fifth, from the fingerboard 
not being perfectly level, or full of little 
grooves caused by long continued use; sixth, 
pose strings being too close to the finger- 
board. 


Care of Bow Hair. 


W. W. H.—Possibly your bow hair fails 
to “take hold” on the string for the first 
inch or two at the frog, because it has be- 


come. greasy through handling. In _ picking 
up a bow, many violin students finger the 


hair for an inch or two from the frog. As 
there is a natural oil secreted by the skin, 
the hair becomes dirty and greasy at this 
point. The fingers should never touch the 
hair at any point throughout its entire 
length. Possibly also some grease might haye 
been spilled on the hair at the point you 
complain of. Take an old tooth brush and 
wash the bad spot with soap and water, and 
re-rosin the bow. New hair should always be 
treated with powdered rosin before rubbing 
it on the cake. 


Tuning the Violin. 


T. L. K.—You ask if your inability to tell 
whether your A string is too high or too low, 
when you are trying to tune it to the piano, 
is a sign that you have a “dull” ear. I am 
afraid it is. Violin students of great talent, 
with very sensitive musical hearing, can tell 
instantly whether a musical sound is too high 
or too low. However, with continual practice, 
your ear will no doubt improve and become 
much more sensitive to small differences in 
pitch. In time you will no doubt learn to 
tune your violin correctly. 


i WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 

OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND | 

ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


In every field of music where wind instruments 
used Conus are recognized as supreme. Momer Rod 
heaver, the famous trombone soloist and musical d 
tor with the Billy Sunday Evangelistic party, writ 
Accept my sincere congragulations on your unusual) 
fine trombone. Iam using it in our great taberm: 
meetings and everyone speaks of the beauty of its 
Tlike it better every day,” oo 


A significant tribute added to the myriads already . 
received from Concert Band, Symphony, Opera 
popular orchestra conductors. Exclusive features 


methods of manufacture make Conns easter (0 
D.ay, perfect in scale, reliable in action. 


FREE TRIAT; EASY PAYMENTS. 
Conn is the only maker of every instrument 
used in the band. Write for details, mention- 
img instrument, 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1113 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


Homer Rodcheaver 
Trombone 
Virtuoso 


PICTURE 
SHOWS THE 
VEGA LUTE 
MANDOLIN 


DRUMS 


} 


Play a Banjo or Mandolin for pleasure or pré 
easy to play. Vega instruments used by f 
soloists and orchestras. Send for catalog 
instrument. a 


REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS ~* 


THE VEGA co. — 


155 Columbus Avenue 


VIOLINS and CELL 
.. Sold on Time Payments 
GENUINE ITALIAN STRIN 
Send for Violin and Cello Catalog 

A. J. OETTINGER 


Musicians’ Supply Compan: 
60 LaGrange Street ‘Boston, 


VIOLIN TEACHE 


The ACADEMY violin method with PIA 


world famous melodies. Endorsed : 
Universities, public and private Schools. 

At all Dealers Va 

CAVANAUGH MUSIC CO., (Publiske 

Wichita, Kansas : 


VIOLIN 


Deep, Meliow, Sou 
We are makers of high-grade 7 
instruments of the finest tonal ¢ 
appreciated by the greatest 
terms, if desired, Get de 

GUSTAV V. ITENNINE 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, 


MANUSCRIP% 
Criticised—Corrected—Rev 


HAve you a musical idea you think will sell? Do 
where and how to sell? Send your music manu 
song poems to us for advice or revision. ; 


Special to Music Clubs—We have carefully p 


of Polk Songs—Musie of all Nations, ete., suitable 
Music Clubs. We cun tell you just where the mu: 
purchased and the cost of each selection, This saves 
disa»pointment. Our advice is based upon a thor 
edge of the Music Market through personal contact. _ 


PERSONAL SERVICE BUR 
1704 Race Street Philade 
Mgr. Judson Eldridge—Pianist—Teach 


Please mention THE ETUDE wh 
our advertisers, 


} . (HALFONTE- 
ADDON [ALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
For more than fifty years these 


two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the ae of Sip are in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


- American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
~& 


Use our stationery that expresses good 

and your own individuality. We 
will print your name and address in 
rich blue on 100 double sheets of 614 x 
10}4' linen finish paper—your choice 
of white, buff, pink or blue,—and 100 
euvel are to match, 5% x 33%" high, 
and will mail prepaid—all for $1.00 
($1.10 west of Denver). An ideal 
Christmas gift. We will mail it any- 
where for you. 


Specify style—write name and 
address plainly. Send $1.00 
with your order to-day. 


Dept. F-8, 302 W. 84 
Hoosier Paper Co., s(20t, Marion, Ind. 
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Supply Co., 2358 Clybourn Av., Chicago, Counters 
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SPONDENCE COURSE IN 20 LESSONS 
Write for Particulars i‘ 

R. W. MARTIN SCHOOL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials cr a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point, 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


The Figure 2 over Eighth-notes in 
12/8 time. 

Q. What is the meaning of the figure 2, 
which occurs several times in the Tschaikow- 
sky number (from measure 27) on page 466 
of the July Htude?—M. C. P., Rochester. 


A. The time signature of this Andante 
is 12/8, or four dotted quarter notes to a 
measure. The dotted quarter-note, or beat, 
contains its natural subdivision of three 
eighth-notes; but, from the 27th measure, 
the composer desires a more measured 
rhythm and, therefore, gives but two (2) 
eighth-notes to the beat. Thus the figure 2 
means that the two eighth-notes are to be 
played to the beat, or dotted quarter note, 
instead of three as the time value indicates. 


Should One Play as the Composer In- 
dicates? ' 


Q. In one of my piano studies the left 
hand chord has to be rolled, the G@ played 
first, then the B; but I find, if I reverse it 
and play the B before the G, it sounds just 
as good to my ear. May I do so? ti, Also, 
part of a composition calls for pp. Cannot 
we play it f. or mf? iii. What snould I ao 
when a piece has no slurs whatever? Should 
I phrase it according to my ideas?—W. N., 
Manistique, Mich. 


A. The bass-note G must be played first, 
because all music is built on a foundation and 
that foundation must be correctly played. 
An inversion does not sound the same as the 
original position. ii. You should always en- 
deavor to interpret the composer's ideas, 
according to his instructions as marked. 
jii. Aceording to your own ideas, provided 
these are founded upon a knowledge of har- 
mony and melodic construction. iy. Refer 
your other questions to your teacher and 
write to Paul Pearson, Manager Chautauqua, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A Copious and Varied Questionnaire. 
I 


IT, M. 8., of Nicollet, Minn., sends a very 
long list of questions, many of which are 
too elementary for treatment here, others 
are neither interesting nor instructive and 
yet others may be answered by reference to 
a small pocket dictionary of music. The fol- 
lowing are among the useful questions : 


i. What is the mordent? the turn? the 
pralltriller? the hautboy? the modern in- 
strument that resulted from the viola da 
gamba (or gambe)? Is the accordion used 
in the symphony and of what use is it in 
other ways? syncopation? what classics have 
good examples of this? 


ii. Who was Bononcini? C. Grant Schaefer? 
Boschi? brief like of Hugo Wolf? for what 
instrument did Bach compose? In a_ book 
on Handel it says ‘the attracted by his piano 
playing; he was then 12, but the piano was 
not invented until 1708, when Handel was 
23; is not the organ the instrument which is 
meant? 

A. Is the Mordent as given by Stainer’s 
Dictionary; B. is the Single Mordent accord- 
ing to Grove; C. the Double Mordent 
(Grove); D. is the Pralltriller (Riemann) ; 
or inverted mordent; E. is the simple form of 
the turn (Stainer), of which there are many 
kinds and variants. Consult various dic- 
tionaries of music. The subject of the turn 
may be again taken up in a later issue of 
THE HTuDe. 


A Written 
mw 


Played (Stainers 


2 


Played 


(Grove’ 


or (Riemann) 


The hautboy (French, havtbois;  Ital., 
oboe), meaning high wood, is the highest 
wood reed instrument, having a double reed 
and a compass from B below middle C to F, 


the octave above the fifth line of the G 
clef. The modern successor of the Viol da 
Gamba (gamba, jambe: leg) is the violon- 


cello, It was so named because it was held 
between the performer’s legs or knees. The 
accordion is not an orchestral instrument. 
Like the German Concertina, of which it is 
the forerunner, it can be played only in the 


key in which it is made and tuned. The 
English concertina, a much more artistic 
and-complete instrument, may be played in 
any key. Syncopation (Greek, sungkope, a 
eutting off) is a cutting off of the regular 
accent and giving it to the weak beats of 
the measure. All the great masters have 
largely employed syncopation, Schumann 
most particularly ; there is scarcely an over- 
ture to be found without it. 


ii. There were several Bononcini, three at 
least. The one most celebrated was Giovanni- 
Battista Bononcini (usually spelled Buon- 
oncini), born at Modena about 1660 and died 
at the age of ninety. He was a violoncel- 
list, maitre de chapelle and musical director. 
He composed many successful operas, besides 
masses and symphonies. Called to London 
(England) as director of the opera at the 
King’s Theatre, he became the rival , of 
Handel but was able to hold his position 
only by the protection of the duke of Marl- 
borough. He lost all esteem when he had a 
madrigal performed as of his own compo- 
sition, whereas it was discovered to be the 
composition of Lotti. C. Grant Schaefer, 
organist, Newark, N. J., member of the 
Newark Festival Association and Chairman 
of the musie committee. Giuseppe Boschi 
was the most celebrated bass of the 18th 
ecntury. He created most of the bass roles 
of Handel’s earlier operas under the baton 
of the maestro. Hugh Wolf, born in 1860, 
in Styria, died at Vienna, 1903. Composer, 


musical director, teacher and critic, he is 
most justly celebrated as a composer of 
lieder, of which we have some 232, all of 
them remarkable for their declamatory fit- 
ness. The piano, with hammers to’ strike 
the strings, was invented in 1711 by Barto- 
lomeo Cristofori, at Florence (Italy). The 
invention, however, was very little known 
out of Italy—if at all. About the same 
time, Gottfried Silbermann, of Freiberg, 
working independently and without any 


knowledge of Cristofori’s invention, also dis- 
covered and applied the same system to the 
instrument. The honor for the hammer 
mechanism, therefore, really belongs to both 
inventors. Bach did not, at first, entirely 
approve of these pianos, or pianofortes, as 
they were termed; but he became reconciled 
to them as further improvements were added. 


Bach composed largely for the Klavier (Das 
wohltemperierte Klavier)—that is, for the 


Claveein or Harpsichord and Clavichord, for 
the organ and, later, for the piano, to say 
nothing of his compositions for voices and 
for orchestral instruments. Handel, who was 
contemporaneous with Bach, both born in 
1685, wrote for the same instruments. 


How to Know the Key in Which One 
is Playing. 


Q. Please explain how, when 
piece by car or from memory, I can tell 
what key I am playing in at once? Although 
I can play it through without mistakes, I 
cannot tell what the key is until I have 
jinished and found the note on which it 
ends. Sometimes this does not work right, 
se it is written in a minor.—ll. J., Paris, 


A. The 
therefore, 
exactly what is 


playing @ 


question lacks precision; it is, 
somewhat dificult to comprehend 
intended. Unless entirely 
chromatic from beginning to end, a com- 
position—whether written or improvised— 
must have tonality founded on chords and 


seales, and these must be known by the 
performer (for tonality, understand key). 


There can be no accuracy of playing unless 
the scale and chords, in another word, the 
key of the piece be known. The chord, or 
triad is the scaffolding of the key, as, for 
example : C—E—G, or 1—3—5; fill in 
the vacant spaces and we have the scale of 
C major (tonality, key), as: CdEfGabC. 
Make the third and the sixth flat and we 
have the same key minor: C d Eb f G ab 
b b C (harmonic minor scale of CC), It 
should be noted that the distinctive features 
of the harmonic minor are a flatted third and 
a flatted sixth. In the course of a piece, 
when a new sharp, or a new flat, occurs 
repeatedly on an accented beat, a_ transi- 
tory modulation has taken place: if a sharp, 
the new key-note is one semi-tone above the 
sharp: if a flat, the new key-note is a per- 
fect fifth above the flat (or a perfeet fourth 
below it). As for the last note of a piece, 
an almost infallible rule is that the last and 
lowest note in the bass is the key note. If it 
be the same as that indicated by the key- 
signature, it will be that note major; if not, 
jt will be a minor third below the key- 
signature, and the key will be that note 
minor. It is impossible for you to play a 
piece, either “by ear or from memory” “with- 
out mistake,” without knowing the key. 


I see America go singing to her des- 
tiny. —Walt Whitman. 
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Wiansa Welconie 


You ure always welcome with a sweet-toned 


Buescher Saxophone. Thousands of men and 
women of all ages, have found it an infallible 
key to social popularity. For home entertain- 
ment, for church, school or lodge affairs, the 
Saxophone is the most popular and adaptable 
instrument. Saxophone players enjoy, also, 
many opportunities of earning money. They 
are always in demand for dance orchestras. 


== - 


' TRUE-TONE 
SAXOPHONE 


The new Buescher Saxophone is a marvelous 
instrument. It is one of the most beautiful 
of all musical instruments—by the range and 
wealth of its tones it takes the place of almost 
every other instrument—yet it is so perfected 
and simplified that it is the easiest of all in- 
struments to play. 


See How Easy It Is 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which 
are sent free (upon request) with each new 
Saxophone, the scale can be mastered in an 
hour ; in a few weeks you can be playing popu- 


lar music. Practice is a pleasure because 
you learn so quickly. You ean take. your 


place in a band within 90 days, if you so 


desire. 


Try It In Your Own Home 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cor- 
net, Trumpet, Trombone or other Band or 
Orchestral Instrument and try it six days in 
your own home, without obligation. Hasy 
terms of payment may be arranged if pre- 
ferred. Mention the instrument interested in 
and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Buescher-Grand Trumpet 


improved 


with an 
With the mute in, 
it blows so softly and sweetly that practice 


Especially easy to blow, 
bore and new proportions. 


never annoys. A splendid home instrument. 


Free Saxophone Book 


We have prepared a very interesting book on 
the history and development of the Saxo- 
phone. It tells which saxophone takes violin, 
‘cello and bass parts and many other things 
you would like to know. Also illustrates first 
lesson. Every music lover should have a copy. 
It is sent free on request. Just send your 
name for a copy. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
3217 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


| 

Buescher Band Instrument Co, j 

3217 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind, f 

Gentlemen : 1 

interested in | 
below : 

! 

| 


I am the instrument 
checked 


Saxophone,... Cornet.... Trombone..., 


Trumpet.... : 


any other inter- | 
ested 


instrument 
in) 
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| Name 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
; REGARDING . 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 


Advance of Publication Offers 


Special 0: 
November, 1923 Mee 
Album of Compositions for the Pianoforte 
—Preston 
Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio. 
Album of Trills for the Pianoforte..... 
Bobolinks, Cantata—Busch............ 


Church Orchestra Collection—Parts, each 15 
Church Orchestra Collection, Piano..... .30 
Concerto No. 1. Violin and Piano— 

PAC COLRIY SIS hore teee tt enter steno uetenete tig ve eee .385 
Earle’s Modern Graded Course—3 

Grades, Gael vis fl kN Re scat ae ate 135 
Easy Opera Album—Piano Solo........ .85 
First Grade Book, Bilbro............. .05 
Forgotten Trails, Song Cycle—Lieurance -40 
From My Youth—Piano Sketches— 

Krentzliny OpiSb" sete ages cus ue inyel .30 
Gallia, Mixed Voices, Gounod......... 15 
Kansas City Spirit, Cantata for Mixed 

Wotees——Buschy.. a5 sas aspera seems 35 
Lemare Organ Transcriptions........ -50 
Music Writing Book—Hamilton. . at .20 
New Album of Marches............... .35 
New Instruction Book—John M. Williams -40 
New Recital Album, Piano............ 35 
New Theory Book—Orem............. .60 
Organ Score Anthem Book, Vol. 1— 

Sweney and Kirkpatrick............ Aay5) 
Polyphonic Studies for Violin Classes— 

MAB LOD) Vt, carte Spe alae la: nye ae clon hs cap pee ATT 40 
Scene de Ballet—deBeriot............ -30 
School of Violin Technic, Sevcik Op. 1 

SPARE OMe x caskets fakaeere o: se eae eee vse elerenmyen .30 
Songs for Girls, Aloum.... 20. ...5..-.% .40 
Standard Vocal Repertoire...........- 7O0 
Stories Notes Can Tell—Terry. .35 
Studies for Violin—Fiorillo... 5 +35 
Sweney’s Anthem Selections.......... 100) 
Twenty-five Little Melodies for the Piano 

Mana ZUCCa) oo ewes eis ve he ele ale elle .30 
Vocal Studies for Low Voice—Whelpton .30 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Music 


Directors who have followed “The Choir 
Master” column in Tur Ervpr are ac- 
quainted with the Thanksgiving anthems 
and solos listed there. Other anthems 
available for the purpose are: All People 
That on Earth Do Dwell, Thomson; 
Awake My Soul to Sound His Praise, 
Pike; Festival Jubilate, Barnes; O Lord 
How Manifold, Ham; To Thee O Lord 
Our Hearts We Raise, Lansing. 

The Christmas season is approaching 
and the efficient choir leader will secure 
his music early and avoid any possible 
disappointment in belated deliveries by 
express or post. A new cantata by R. M. 
Stults—King of Kings and Lord of All, is 
just off the press and it is written in Mr. 
Stults’ best style. Choirs that have used 
this composer’s former works will want 
to sing this cantata. Other cantatas that 
have been successfully used by choirs are: 
The Holy Night, by Chaffin; The Greatest 
Gift, by Petrie; The Morning Star, by 


Camp; The Herald Angels, The King 
Cometh and ‘The Wondrous Light, by 
Stults. Mr. Paul Ambrose has written a 


new Christmas solo for us, The Angel’s 
Song, which will doubtless be a favorite 
with soprano and tenor soloists. 

Mr. Preston Ware Orem has contributed 
a notable anthem to our catalog and one 
that the best choirs will be glad to add 
to their repertoire, The Lord Said Unto 
My Lord is strictly scriptural and uses 
the passages containing the prophecies and 
fulfillment. Mr. W. Berwald gives us 
an inspiring new anthem, Mortals Awake 
and new choral arrangements have been 


made of Gounod’s Nazareth and Adam’s 


Holy Night. 1 Sue 

We have also issued a second book of 
Standard Christmas Carols containing the 
fayorites omitted from the first group, and 
two.special pamphlets of carols, one for 
treble voices and the other for men’s 
voices. Three Slovak Carols, selected and 


arranged by Mr. Kountz will prove a 
novelty for use in a carol service. 

“On  Sale”* selections of cantatas, 
anthems, solos, organ compositions and 
carols will be sent for the inspection of 
choir directors upon request. 

A complete list of Christmas music will 
be mailed to any one interested. 


Thirty-fifth Annual 
Holiday Offer 


The very mention of Christmas brings 
to mind the doing of something for others, 
and it is only right and proper that busi- 
ness houses should give Christmas buyers 
every opportunity to purchase to the best 
advantage. The annual holiday offers of 
the Theodore Presser Co. were created 
to give music teachers, music students and 
music lovers opportunities to purchase 
gifts at a saving. The low holiday prices 
on excellent musical literature books and 
music albums for instrumentalists and 
singers, young and old, will be found in 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Holiday Offer 
presented on other pages. These works 
are offered at special holiday cash prices, 
postpaid, that represent quite a saving 
under the regular professional prices that 
apply on these works throughout the rest 
of the year. In addition to these music 
publications, the Annual Holiday Offer 
also carries numerous suggestions of other 
musical gifts, such as music rolls and 
satchels, pictures, placques, musical jew- 
elry, calendars, etc. 

There is the old slogan, “Do your Christ- 
mas shopping early” to be kept before us 
at this time, and it is advisable to make 
selections from the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Holiday Offer early, ordering at once in 
order to avoid disappointment through 
waiting until late when the mails are 
crowded with the usual holiday rush. The 
musical literature works that are offered 
present many fine volumes that every 
music lover will profit by reading and 
such volumes used as Christmas gifts to 
music lovers make a substantial lasting 
gift, one that is a source of much pleasure 
and profit to the recipient. 


Monthly Packages of 
New Music 


Every teacher appreciates the opportun- 
ity to examine new music suitable for 
teaching or recital purposes. Our plan of 
sending small assortments of late music 
“on sale” each month during the teaching 
season offers much help and is very con- 
venient for teachers or soloists. To 
patrons carrying “on sale” accounts with 
us, such packages are sent regularly with- 
out special request, but we are very glad 
to extend this service to as many others 
as care to avail themselves of it. No 
particular obligation is involved beyond 
returning in good order any of the music 
not used. A postal card request giving 
information as to size’ of class, the 
branches taught, will place any teacher 
on our mailing list for New Music. We 
only need to know whether music is 
wanted for voice, piano, violin or. organ. 
In all correspondence on this subject the 
words “New Music On Sale” should be 
included as this will prevent confusion 
with “on sale” ‘orders of another kind. 
All music sent “on sale” is billed at the 
same discount as allowed on regular orders 
and all “on sale” music is returnable at 
the end of the season if not found usable. 
Remember, a postal card giving the infor- 
mation above suggested will start these 
packages coming to you at regular inter- 
vals for the entire season. 


New Musical Calendars 
For the Year 1924 


We have prepared an especially attrac- 
tive calendar for the year 1924 and teach- 
ers desiring to give their pupils a little 
Christmas remembrance will find these 
calendars the best nominally priced 


Christmas remembrance that can be se- © 


cured in the music line. The portraits of 
twelve great masters are reproduced on 
this calendar and the dates of birth and 
death of each of these twelve composers 
are given. There is also an interesting 
grouping, under each month, of prominent 
composers born in that month together 
with the date of birth. This calendar is 
a practical one, being artistic in design, 
and is well printed. It is approximately 
134%, x 10% in size. There is no calendar 
pad, each month being printed on the 
face of the calendar, making it convenient 
to see past or future months as well as 
the current month. These calendars are 
a real Christmas bargain at 10 cents each 
or $1.00 a dozen. Our earnest suggestion 
to those interested in these calendars is 
that they order early to avoid disappoint- 
ment that might be experienced by any 
ordering late when the stock is depleted. 


The Ideal 
Hand Position Cards 


Here is a device that will be of the 
greatest value to both teachers and stu- 
dents. From a photograph of the hand 
of one of the world’s greatest teachers, 
our artist has placed the ideal piano hand 
before the eye in a most graphic form, 
with dotted lines leading to text calling 
attention to the action of the various mus- 
cles and members used in playing. These 
cards will be published in two sizes. The 
larger one, to be hung on the studio wall, 


will be 1434 x 6%4 inches in size, which_ 


we will furnish at 10 cents-each.- Others, 
10% x 4°4 inches, suitable to be given 
out to pupils, will be sent at 10 for 25 
cents. 


Thirty-six Studies or 
Caprices for Violin 
By F. Fiorillo 


The curriculum of violin studies in use 
by a majority of teachers is fairly well 
established. After the first. instruction 
book has been mastered and a certain 
amount of technical work has been accom- 
plished, the student is ready for the 
studies by Mazas, Op. 36. These in turn 
serve as a preparation for the well-known 
studies by Kayser, Op. 20.. Before taking 
up the more advanced work by Kreutzer, 
it is the custom of many teachers to use 
the studies by Fiorillo. These studies dis- 
play a rare knowledge of the technic of 
the instrument and they fit in well with 
any method or school of violin playing. 
They are just as indispensable in their 
way as the studies by Kreutzer. We have 
in preparation a new edition of the Fior- 
illo studies which will be edited by Mr. 
Otto Meyer a well-known teacher and 
exponent of the Sevcik method. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy. 


Sweney’s 
Anthem Selections 


This is a collection of anthems suitable 
for the average church. It has been pub- 
lished by another firm which has gone out 
of existence and it has fallen into our 
hands and we are pleased to present it 
to our patrons. The work contains more 
material than is usually found in similar 
collections. For the better part, the four- 
parts are written on two staves in short 
score. The work is similar to the one that 
we advertised for the first time, in our 
August issue, The Organ Score Anthem 
Book. The selection is one that will meet 
the wants of the volunteer choir through- 
out the land. There are a few magnificent 
choruses that can be used for concert pur- 
poses by H. R. Palmer, Handel and Rob- 
erts. This season of the year is the time 
for churches generally to be securing new 
material for the winter’s services and we 
would advise looking into this collection 
before deciding on, a work. There are 
about fifty selections in this work, ma- 
terial sufficient to last several years. 

The book retails for 75 cents: we will, 
however, send sample copies for 35 cents 
if ordered now before publication. 


“Our Talking Machine Department is 


THE BTUT | 
Double-Faced 4 
Red Seal Records s 


To lovers of good music comes the my} 
welcome announcement of the new plan 
double-faced Victor Red Seal Recor 
hitherto obtainable only in single-fa 
form. 1) 
The utility and economy of the doub 
faced record will appeal to every pill 
chaser of Red Seal selections. i 

Among the first of these new recos| 
is the Sextette from Lucia, sung by Ga 
Curci, Egener, Caruso, de Luca, Journ|} 
Bada, coupled with the Quartet fry 
Rigoletto — Galli-Curci, Perini, Caruii} 
de Luca, the two greatest concerted vom} 
masterpieces of Italian Opera, now aval) 
able for the first time in one double-fae 
record. Formerly these records sold i 
$3.50 and $3.00, respectively, a total | | 
$6.50; now the price for both selectiam@ 
on the one record is $3.50. | 

While every care has been taken to mall 
satisfactory combinations of selections, | 
is impossible to meet everyone’s ideas ||} 
the .respect, therefore the best of singly) 
faced records will be continued, and | 
notably reduced prices. 

We will gladly give or send you t} 
new Red Seal catalog, giving titles at 
prices of both the new double-faced 
the single-faced records. | 
_ Another item of importance is the nel 
weekly release of Victor Records. S 
thing new every week now, no waitin 
whole month for the new hits on Victi| 
Records. ' 

Remember our stock of the remarkabij 
fine Brunswick Records is always up-t 
date. We would be glad to send y 
bulletins of Brunswick Records. T 
play on any phonograph. The Brunswi 
“Great Artist” records are double-f 


excellent position to render extrem 
satisfactory service in both records 
instruments. We await your call. 


Special E Flat Alto Saxo- 
phone part to Presser’s 
Popular Orchestra Book 


In response to many demands we hay 
had written for Presser’s Popular Orch 
tra Book, a special part for the EK flat A 
Saxophone. The instrumentation for t 
book is the same as that given above i 
the Church Orchestra Collection with thy 
exception that only the Melody Saxophor} 
and the B flat Saxophone were represei 
So many players nowadays use the E | 
Alto Saxophone that it seems desiral 
to have a part for this instrument in bot} 
collections. ey 

The special introductory price for t 
E Flat Saxophone part to the Popuwi 
Orchestra Book is 15 cents per copy, post] 
paid. , 


Stories Notes Can Tell 
By Frances Terry 


The best teaching pieces for young 
dents are those which in addition to t 
technical value, serve at the same time 
stimulate the imagination. “The set of | 
second grade pieces by Frances Ter 
heretofore published in separate sheei| 
form, will be issued soon complete in | 
volume. The pieces are exceedingly w 
written and the student who has played 
one of them will probably wish to | 
the entire set. They are published ¢ 
plete in response to a considerable dem: 

The special introductory price in a 
vance of publication is 35 cents per co} 
postpaid. 


A New Theory Book 
By Preston Ware Orem 


This new theory book is conducted u 
somewhat novel lines similar to those 
down in the popular Harmony Book 
Beginners, by the same author. Only 
much theory as is absolutely necessar 
given and immediate application is m: 
Such subjects as melodic struc 
rhythms and the relation of harmony 
melody are covered in full. Kindred 
jects such as modulation and key rela 
ship are also considered carefully. 
one who has a working knowledge 
elementary harmony may take up 
book to good advantage. 

The special introductory price in | 
vance of publication is 60 cents per cop 
postpaid. 


> Writing Book by 
Hevermann Hamilton 
take pleasure in presenting to our 
lers a writing book par excellence. 
is is something which we have been 
cing for years to be added to our pub- 
ms. It is a writing book entirely 
ent from any we have ever seen. It 
de out of “whole cloth,” nothing 
from any previous work. In the first 
e, it takes the student further along 
the average writing book, in fact 
an elementary theory book. The 
|erage teacher will be surprised to know 

many nooks and corners, never here- 
ore investigated, will appear in this 
for the first time. It shows the 
iter to be an original thinker. Besides 
, the book is quite modern and teaches 
» pupil to think along original lines 
d at the same time makes the study 
le agreeable. By all means procure a 
r of this work, as you will surely find 
x material found in a work of such 
ne merit. 
ur offer in advance of publication is 
20 cents per copy, postpaid. 


t Grade Book 
r Beginners 
' Mathilde Bilbro 


s work will positively appear before 
next issue of Tue Ervupe. It can be 
as the first study after the kinder- 
en stage. Both clefs are taken up 
the very beginning. There is nothing 
riginal material in the volume and 
re are over one hundred numbers giv- 
r work for several terms. It is carefully 


Many of the most popular books 
in elementary teaching have been 
posed by the author of this work. She 
one of the most successful writers of 
uy in elementary educational work. 
advance of publication offer is 35 
per copy, postpaid. 


venty-five Little Melodies 
wr the Piano 
‘Mana-Zucca 
s is our first publication of this most 
pular composer and we are much 
sed to present to our patrons a work 
‘such real value. The selections are in- 
me to go along with the first grade 
rk. The Twenty-five Little Melodies 
| just what the name would imply, they 
short, easy, pleasing and educational. 
writer has been particularly happy 
senting this little volume and we 
been charmed ourselves with these 
pieces and are sure they will have 
e effect on others. Most of our 
1} easy selections have been written by 
| best composers, in fact, most of the 
composers are known best by their 
pieces. 
yur special advance price is only 30 
fe per copy, postpaid. 


le Standard 
1 Repertoire 
pick of the best” is the only ade- 
way we have of describing this new 
ion of excellent vocal material se- 
from the catalog of the Theo. 
‘sser Company. It enables the singer 
the student to secure, for a fraction 
= sheet music price, many of our most 
ctive songs finely bound. We know 
t this book will soon be in the music 
$ of singers and students in all parts 
country. There are sacred and 
solos for many different voices. 
of being able to order such a book 
is at the exceedingly low advance of 
cation price of 35 cents. 

‘ 


He 
Wy 


D| KS . 
tata for Children’s 
ces By Dr. Carl Busch 


is short cantata is exquisite in de- 
and simple in finish. It is written 
o solo voices and a three-part chorus 

solo parts may be sung by small 
if competent soloists are not avail- 
The entire atmosphere is juvenile, 
chestration light, the text joyous and 
vyhole is quite the thing for festival 
Orchestral parts may be rented. Our 
we of publication offer is) 30 cents 
le copy, postpaid. 


> 
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Forgotten Trails 
By Thurlow Lieurance 


These songs are representative of Mr. 
Lieurance’s departure from purely Indian 
themes to songs of the great outdoors. 
They are for medium or high voice. The 
four songs are as follows: “In My Bark 
Canoe,” “Far Off I See a Paddle Flash,” 
“A Gray Wood Dove is Calling” and “On 
Cherry Hill.” The respective titles give 
a very good idea of the subject matter of 
each. They are beautifully characteristic 
and inspiring. This will prove a very 
attractive volume. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Songs 
for Girls 


A collection of some thirty songs for 
young ladies or girls in which the texts 
do not treat of romance nor religion. 
Many subjects are treated, and so great 
is the variety that this book should be of 
the greatest possible service to teachers 
or directors who need material for pro- 
grams given by the young. Humorous, 
serious, home and memory songs are in- 
cluded and many of the numbers may be 
used as Musical Recitations. 

In advance of publication we are ac- 
cepting orders for this book at 40 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Vocal Studies for Low Voice 
By George Whelpton 


The great demand for Whelpton’s 
studies as they have been previously pub- 
lished for high and medium voices, has 
induced us to bring out an edition for 
low voice. This worl: is adapted not only 
to the aspirant to professional honors but 
is especially valuable to the one who wants 
a work that will prepare the voice for the 
less arduous art of home singing. In 
this lower key all the most valuable parts 
of the original studies have been retained, 
to which have been added exercises de- 
vised particularly for the development of 
the voice of deeper range, This will be 
a valuable addition to the teaching litera- 
ture for the voice. 

In advance of publication we will ac- 
cept orders at the special rate of 30 cents 


per copy. 


Album of Piano Pieces 
For Six Hands 
By A. Sartorio 

This will most likely be the last month 
in which this work can be had at a special 
rate. There are very few volumes pub- 
lished containing six-hand pieces; this is 
why this work will meet a special demand. 
There is no more capable man in writing 
material of this kind than Mr. Sartorio, 
who has had extended experience in writ- 
ing all types of music for the piano. He 
is one of our most thorough-going mu- 
sicians of the present day and you may 
expect something of genuine musical value. 
The selections are taken principally from 
the standard writers such as Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven. They are well within 
the grasp of players who have had two 
years or more instruction, in fact the sec- 
ond and third parts can be taken by 
those who have had even one year’s in- 
struction. This will be the only volume of 
its kind in our catalog and we take 
pleasure in recommending it to the teach- 
ing profession for the winter’s work. The 
price will at least be double when it 
appears on the market. . 

Our special advance price on this album 
is 85 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Scene de Ballet 
For Violin and Piano 
By Charles de Beriot 


The violin works of de Beriot set a cer- 
tain standard in violin playing. His 
Scene de Ballet is an epitome of modern 
violin technic. Although regarded as an 
indispensable teaching work, it is also 
included among the genuine show pieces 
for the violin. Our new edition of this 
work is nearly ready. It has been pre- 
pared after a careful comparison of all 
previous editions. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


The Edwin H. Lemare Album 
of Organ Transcriptions 


Lemare is a genius unlike any which 
has appeared on the musical horizon for 
years. He can take such a delightful old- 
fashioned song as “Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
and, by a kind of musical alchemy all his 
own, make a transcription of it so beauti- 
ful that it is worthy of interpretation by 
great organists upon the finest organs. 
This collection of eighteen Lemare compo- 
sitions including such numbers as we have 
described will serve to provide the organ- 
ist with “out of the ordinary” fresh ma- 
terial for both service work and recital 
work. Bearing the name of one of the 
greatest organist of the time the pur- 
chaser who orders this book in advance 
may well know that every composition will 
be developed with the highest musicianship 
and practicability. Performers in the 
large moving picture theaters wil! find this 
a “bread and butter” book which they 
simply must have. The advance of pub- 
lication price is only 50 cents. 


New Album of Marches 
For the Piano 


This new album is now about ready, 
but the special introductory offer will be 
continued during the current month. This 
volume will be an exception to the usual 
run of March Albums in that the various 
types of marches included are all such 
as may be marched to. There are many 
pieces called marches to which it is al- 
most impossible for one to keep step. 
Many a good player has found to his 
discomfiture that there is an actual knack 
in playing for marching, especially march- 
ing indoors. The knack lies chiefly in 
the selection of fitting rhythms. In the 
preparation of this new collection special 
attention has been given to this point. 
The marches are all tuneful and taking. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


From My Youth Twelve Char- 
acteristic Sketches for the 


Piano By R. Krentzlin, Op. 85 


Richard Krentzlin may be regarded as 
a modern representative of the school of 
writers of which Cornelius Gurlitt was so 
conspicuous a representative in the past. 
These composers have made a specialty of 
the better class of teaching pieces for the 
piano. Mr. Krentzlin has superior excel- 
lence of workmanship, a thorough knowl- 
edge of teaching demands and ample 
melodic inspiration. The set of pieces 
From My Youth, will be sure to please 
elementary students. ‘They are in char- 
acteristic style with plenty of contrast 
and each one exemplifies some special 
point in piano technic. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Album of Trills 
For the Piano 


This work will appear on the market 
during the present month which will close 
the special offer. This is one of a series 
of volumes devoted to separate phases of 
technic that we purpose publishing during 
the winter season. The next one will be 
an Album of Scales for the Piano. Selec- 
tions for this book are already being made. 
While these works may have a very tech- 
nical name, they are not so in reality. The 
trills, scales and arpeggios are studied 
through pieces, and pieces that have 
proven great successes. There isn’t a dull 
piece in the entire collection. It should 
be the aim of every teacher when taking 
up a new piece with a pupil, to consider 
its adaptability to the pupil’s technic. In 
some stages of piano technic the pieces 
themselves afford all the technical drill 
necessary, but this principle should be 
carried out to a greater extent than is now 
the case and hence the reason for intro- 
ducing this set of study pieces. They are 
pieces for a purpose and we are positive 
they will find a place in the curriculum 
of many of our best teachers. In our 
own experience we would have been thank- 
ful to have found just such albums. 

Our special advance of publication price 
on this volume is 30 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 
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Sir Hugh Allen, the eminent English 
musician is on the tongue of Dame Rumor 
as the director of the Eastman School of 
Music of Rochester, New York. 

More than Twelwe Thousand Per- 


sons attended the final “Symphony Night” 
of the free orchestral concerts given on 
Lemon Hill, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
thus vindicating the wisdom of the City 
Council in providing. these entertainments. 


Olga Samaroff and Elly Ney were two of. the 
most brilliant of the assisting artists during 
this summer's season. 


4 The New York Music Season had its 
formal opening on the night of September 17, 
when the San Carlo Opera Company gave 
an “Aida” production with an “ensemble so 
effective that the audience rose rapturously 
to the episode of Rhadame’s triumphant en- 
try and called principals and conductor be- 
fore the curtain again and again.” 


The Third New Symphony Orchestra 
to be launched in New York within the past 
year is rumored to be about to be started 
on a season of twenty weeks, by Dirk Foch, 
the Dutch conductor. 

Joseph Pasternack has been given the 
leadership of the Symphony Orchestra of 
fifty pieces, at the Stanley Theater of Phila- 
deIphia. This theater is believed to be tak- 
ing the lead of the moving picture houses of 
the country, in the standard of its musical 
offerings and their interpretation. 

Marcel Dupré has been decorated with 
the insignia of the Legion of Honor by the 
French Government, in recognition of his 
services to French art throughout the world, 
and especially to the distinction which he 
has given to organ playing. He began his 
second American tour with a recital in the 
New York Wanamaker Auditorium on Sep- 
tember 29; and at Montreal, between Octo- 
ber 1 and 20 he played a series of ten con- 
certs in which he performed from memory 
the entire organ works of Bach. 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, De- 
cember 26-28, 1923. For detailed informa- 
tion address Max lL. Swarthout, Secretary, 
M. T. N. A., Milliken Conservatory, Decatur, 
lLlinois. John J. Hattstaedt, of Chicago, 
will be chairman of the Piano Conference ; 
and Sister Cecelia Schwab, Master of Music 
at Seton College, will read a paper on ‘the 
“Growth of the School of Music in a Catholic 
College.’ 


“Alglala,” a New American Opern 
(or is it a “Buckeye” Opera, sinee both 1li- 
brettist and composer are Ohioans?) will be 
produced by the Cleveland Opera Company, 
in February. The book is by Cecil Fanning, 
of international reputation as a_ baritone, 
and the music by Francesco de Leone, the 
Akron composer. The opera is founded on 
an Indian theme of the “Days of ’49,” for 
the atmosphere of which Mr. Fanning’s sey- 
eral years of residence on the Crow Reser- 
vation of Montana has well prepared him. 


A Bronze Tablet, presented to the late 
Carl Fischer, founder of the firm, by his em- 
ployees, was unveiled on September 1, at 
ceremonies commemorative of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the busi- 


ness, and the opening of a large modern 
building. 
The Sixth Berkshire Festival of 


Chamber Musie was held at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, September 27-29, under the 
patronage of Mrs. F. 8. Coolidge. The new 
Festival Quartet of South Mountain, and the 
London Quartet, with Mabel Garrison, Blena 
Gerhardt, Reinald Werrenrath, Myra Hess 
and Katherine Goodson among the leading 
soloists, made up a brilliant galaxy of talent. 


Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers 
to Raise Admission Fee 


Tur Home for Retired Music Teachers in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, reports a very 
delightful summer. Many of the residents 
have been away upon little trips. In this 
connection the management of the Home de- 
sires to make it clear that the only restric- 
tions that are ever placed upon any of the 
residents are those for their own interests, 
protection and convenience. This also pp 
plies to the initial consideration of appli- 
cants for admission. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Home, it was decided to raise the 
admission fee from $200 to $400, in the 
very near future. Until further oficial an- 
nouncement, however, the fee will remain 
at $200. 

An endeavor is made to restrict admis- 
sion to those music teachers who, because 
of their long service to the art, deserve to 
retire, as the business man of mature years 
retires when his means and affairs permit. 
In approving of applications the committee 
endeavors to select those whose accomplish- 
ments and personalities are likely to make 
them congenial companions to other residents 
of the Home. Only in this way can the 
Home be kept upon the high level which 
makes it so enviable a place of residence. 

In other words, the Board of Directors 
of the Home endeavor to recognize, in so far 
as possible, that the home might provide 
many things for the maintenance of its resi- 
dents which could not be as enjoyable if 
there was not a group of people with hearts 


and minds big enough to be friendly, con- 
siderate and mentally active. 
One of the honored visitors to the Home 


during the month of September was Christine 
Terhune Herrick. one of the most distin- 
guished of American women, 


a 
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Polyphonic Studies 
For Violin 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


This is a further carrying out of the 
idea of teaching violin in classes. In Mr. 
Lehrer’s Ensemble Method for the Violin, 
the first position was employed exclusively. 
In the Polyphonic Studies, the third posi- 
tion is introduced and also shifting. In 
the study of this work the violin class 
can. be divided up into three sections and 
each section may in turn play each of the 
three parts. By using a work of this 
nature, the busy teacher may at the sare 
time teach intonation, steadiness of rhythm 
and the requirements of correct ensemble 
playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Church Orchestra 


Collection 

This new collection is now about ready 
for the press. We predict for it a great 
success. The instrumentation is as fol- 
lows: First Violin, Violin Obbligato (A 
and B), Solo Violin, Second Violin, Viola, 
’Cello (or Bassoon), Bass (or E flat Bass), 
Flute, First and Second Clarinet (in B 
ae C Melody Saxophone (or Oboe), E 
flat Alto Saxophone, B flat Tenor Saxo- 
phone, First, Second and Third Cornets 
(in B flat), Trombone (Bass Clef), B flat 
Trombone Treble Clef (or Baritone), 
Horns in F (or E flat Altos), Drums and 
Piano. The instrumentation is so ar- 
ranged that it may be played effectively 
by almost any combination of instruments 
with the First. Violin and Piano as a 
foundation. The Solo Violin part is for 
a rather more advanced player. The Ob- 


bligato Violin parts are very easy. All. 


of the parts are suitable to be played by 
amateurs. Some very popular contempor- 
ary composers are represented, together 
with some of the very best arrangers in 
the country. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 15 cents per copy 
for each orchestra part and 30 cents for 
the piano part. 


New Recital Album 
For the Pianoforte 

This new album will contain a choice 
assortment of piano solos in all styles. 
Every piece included in this volume will 
be found to possess an individual merit of 
its own. In making the book we are 
keeping in mind and choosing not only 
such compositions as are suitable for pro- 
grams but also those which naturally be- 
come a permanent part of the piano 
player’s home repertoire. The album will 
not contain any selections that have ap- 
peared in any other book. Every piece 
in that respect will be entirely novel to 
purchasers and there will be no risk of 
duplication. 

In advance of publication the introduc- 
‘tory price is 35 cents a copy. 


Album of Compositions 
For the Pianoforte 


By M. L. Preston 


The new collection of pieces by Mrs. M. 
L. Preston (M. Loeb-Evans), is now well 
under way. This is a judicious selection 
of the piano pieces published under either 
of the above names which have proven 
most popular. Mrs. Preston is very well 
represented in our catalog and there are 
many successful numbers to her credit. 
All styles are represented and the pieces 
are chiefly in the third grade in point of 
difficulty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


School of Violin Technic 
Exercises in First Position 
By O. Sevcik, Op. 1, Part 1. 


Our new edition of this work is on the 
press and copies will be ready very soon. 
This volume has been edited by one of 
Mr. Sevcik’s foremost pupils. The edition 
is most accurate in all respects; it should 
be studied by everyone who wishes to 
play the violin capably and accurately. 

The special introductory price in ad- 

vance of publication is 30 cents per copy; 
postpaid. 
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The Modern Graded Course 
_By Henry Edmond Earle 


\ This work can be used as an alternative 
\for the earliest grades of Mathews’ Stand- 
ard Graded Course, many of the selections 
of this course being duplicates of 
Mathews. The work comes to us through 
another publisher who has discontinued 
business. There are three grades or vol- 
umes, selling at $1.00 each. Throughout 
this work the author has valuable com- 
ments and hints on the selections. The 
course will give a bright pupil work for 
the season. The finger work and the 
melodies are blended in the most pleasing 
way. We are sure the profession will give 
a welcome to these three volumes. The 
continued use of any set of studies by the 
teacher becomes irksome in time. New 
material is an inspiration to the teacher. 
We recommend an examination of this 
course. 

Our special advance price for each vol- 
ume is 35 cents, postpaid. 


New Instruction Book 
For the Piano 


By John M. Williams 


This is a thoroughly practical and mod- 
ern instruction book planned along sensi- 
ble pedagogical lines. It has the advan- 
tage, which will appeal to many present- 
day teachers, of beginning at once with 
both treble and bass clefs. The student 
first of all learns middle C in both clefs 
and then adds in either direction a note 
at a time. The material used in the book 
is both original and selected. It is all of 
excellent quality. The writer is a success- 
ful piano teacher who is also the author 
of a number of popular educational musi- 
cal works. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Easy Opera Album 
For the Pianoforte 


Some of the world’s greatest melodies 
are to be found in the various operas old 
and new. Everyone who cares for music 
at all enjoys these melodies. The larger 
operatic fantasies and transcriptions how- 
ever are in many cases beyond the reach 
of even the average player. Many of them 
also are much too lengthy. Our new 
Easy Opera Album aims to gather to- 
gether the gems from all the great operas 
in playable selections of from one to 
three or four pages in length. Many of 
the arrangements have been made espe- 
cially for this volume. It is now well on 
the way. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
yostpaid. 


The Organ Score 
Anthem Book 
(Sweney and Kirkpatrick) 


This collection has been on the market 
for a number of years and it has proved 
xery popular with choirs. We are pleased 
indeed to add this work to our catalog. 
There are more than one hundred and 
sixty pages of anthems and about fifty 
selections in the book. The composers 
are principally those that are well known, 
such as Geibel, Gabriel and others of a 
similar type. The reason for the name 
Organ Score comes from the fact that the 
four-parts are written on two staves. This 
is done to save space and ought to be 
used more than it is in church collections. 

Our special advance price is 35 cents 
per copy, postpaid. 


The Kansas City Spirit 
Cantata for Solo and 
Mixed Voices 

By Dr. Carl Busch 


The poem by Clara Virginia Townsend 
vas awarded first prize by the Kansas City 
Star in an open contest and Dr. Busch 
has wonderfully caught the spirit of the 
lines in his music. The work is tre- 
mendously stirring and yet easy to sing, 
with a splendid climax. Other Civie Cen- 
ters can easily use this splendid festal 
cantata with -but slight changes in the 
text. Orchestral parts may be rented. 
Our advance of publication price for one 
copy only is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Concerto No. 1-- 
For Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 


A Concerto for any instrument is usu- 


-ally intended as a display of the capabili- 


ties of the performer. Although modern 
concertos have come to mean much more 
than this, the dictum still holds gocd as 
regards the classic concerto. The Concerto 
Wo. 1, by Accolay, is a compendium of the 
conventional violin technic and as such, it 
is used nowadays more as a study piece 
than as a display numbér. It has become 
a Standard teaching work. Our new edi- 
tion has been edited with the utmost care 
by a well-known modern teacher and 
player. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


“‘Gallia’’ 
By Ch. Gounod 


This short sacred cantata, suitable for 
any Sunday in the year, is not particularly 
difficult to sing but needs much rehears- 
ing to bring out the inherent beauties of 
the score. This new and carefully edited 


edition of this classic will soon be ready 
and we would advise all choir masters to 
take advantage of our advance publica- 
tion offer at 15 cents for one copy only, 
postpaid. 


ETUDE readers desiring a copy of 
the picture used on the title page of 
this issue may <ecure a copy for ten 
cents in stamps. 


Magazine Subscriptions 
as Christmas Gifts 


No one can give a more es Christmas remembrance than a y 


subscription to a high class magazine. 


make arrangements with publishers of high class magazines whereby our fr 
can purchase subscriptions in clubs at reduced prices. 
magazines on the following list, making your selection and send them to us. 
will be glad to place the subscription for you starting it anytime that you w 
to begin and also sending a neat card to the recipient, advising that the mag 


is coming with your maar te 


THE BTU 


Premium Workers 


You will find on the inside back cove 
an interesting announcement of new pi 
miums for securing Erupe Music Ma 
ZINE Subscriptions. No cash is nece 
to get as many Christmas gifts as 
wish. A pleasant talk with any mu 
lover. results in a subscription, and 
subscription means saving in your Ch 
mas shopping. You can secure a premi 
for from one subscription up, depend: 
upon the cost of the article, to us. 
merchandise is offered to the subse 
without any profit to this department. — 


New ‘Prenius 


Our new catalog will be off the pr 
November 1. Drop us a post card 
we will be glad to send you a copy. 
will be worth while keeping for refer 
as the catalog is good for a year, and 
enable you to select some attra 
premium that you can easily obtai 
securing, in your spare time, subsci 
tions from your musical friends. 


Beware of Swindlers 


Now is the open season for swindl 
using canvasses such as “I am a Wor} 
War Veteran,” or “I am working my wi} 
through college.” Our experience has be 
that 99 per cent. who use this talk 
the subscriber’s good money and do 
send the order to us. Do not place 
order for Erups or any magazine 
a man not personally known to you. 
cannot be responsible for money paid 
to an unauthorizes) solicitor. 


We have been fortunate in being ab 


Check up the names o 


ETUDE MUSIC. MAGAZINE........$2.00 ETUDE MUSIC. MAGAZING........$2.00 3 
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of 
MUSICAL 
MASTERPIECES 


| off 


A few of the attractive volumes: 


Vol. No. 


Albeniz—Album of 8 Pieces.............. 
Album of Pieces for Left Hand Alone.... 
American Composers Album............ 
Bach-Vincent—For Beginners (2 Bks.) ea. 
Debussy—Album of 5 Pieces 


Schytté—25 Easy Studies, Op. 160... °... 
Sibelius—From the Land of 1000 Lakes. . 


Descriptive booklet and the ‘‘Teacher’s Order Guide’’ 
will be sent FREE post-paid upon request 


‘IX. BOSTON MUSIC Co. 


26 WEST STREET 
BOSTON : MASS. 


ICURWEN EDITION 


JThe publishers of this edition have been the leaders through- 
but all England in the educational field of music for the past eighty- 

"Ive years. 

| 


NOVEMBER 1923 


Edna Swanson Ver Haar 


The Great Favorite Contralto 
Is Singing with Immense Success 


“A Mither Tae Her Laddie’’ 


Words by ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 
Music by CLAY SMITH 


There is something beautiful about Mother Love 
that appeals to all and this song with the yearning 
of a Dear Old Scotch Mother in every word and 


tone makes a wonderful vocal offering. Epna Swanson 


Ver Haar 


ynoivese A MITHER TAE HER LADDIE case 


Price, 50 Cents CLAY SMITH 
Also published for Low Voice. com espress. 


SS 


Are ye ev-er 


ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


a ERNEST 
PRICE, 50 CENTS GAMBLE 
BASS 


THEO. PRESSER CO., PHILA., PA. 
Music Publishers and Dealers—Est. 1883 


this number. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW ETUDE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME PAY DIVIDENDS 

A little enthusiasm plus a : 
Send for Catalog short talk with any music | Catalog of Bargain 

Showing Additional } lover will secure an ETUDE | Magazine Offers May 

subscription and bring a | pe Hadon Renucsé 

splendid reward. 


WITHOUT ONE PENNY CASH OUTLAY 


Rewards 


with the Gamble Concert 
Co. of Lyceum and Chau- 


tauqua fame is also using 


| , 


. practical course of the elements of music. 


|duets for teacher and pupil by FELIX SWINSTEAD and JOHN 


___- Originat—Authorized—Edition 
MRS. CURWE 


of 


(The Child Pianist) 


N’S PIANOFORTE METHOD 


With illustrative 


FOR ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Envelope Purse—back strap; 
black leather. 

Real Pin Seal Purse—black. 

Handy Shopping Bag—folds 
into a compact purse “or 

opens up into roomy carrier. 

Water Proof Apron—neat 
and attractive. Indispens- 
able in the kitchen. 

American Gentleman’s.7-In-1 
Bill Fold—Keratol leather. 

Individual Salt and Pepper 
Shaker—set of two—nickel 
—very attractive. 

Cuff Buttons—gold filled— 
will wear indefinitely. 

Three Piece Blouse Set— 
consists of bar pin and two 
small pins—gold filled, very 
popular. 

Tooth Brush—Prophylactic 
tooth brush holder—white 
vegetable ivory. 


Your Own Subscription 


FREE 


Our Most Popular 
Premium 
Send three subscriptions at 
$2.00 each ($6.00 in all) and 
we will renew your own sub- 
scription for one year. 


FOR TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Handbag—brown leather fit- 
ted with mirror. 

Nupoint Gold Filled Pencil 
—ladies’ or gentlemen’s. 
Dainty Midget Fountain Pen 

—ladies’. 

Uneda Canning Set—two 
new kitchen utensils, the 
universal opener, and won- 
der Jar Lifter, only 2 new 
subscriptions. 

Utility Home Kitchen Set 
—5 pieces—chopper, Four- 
in-one Tool, cake turner, 
handy spoon and fork, only 


Lingerie Clasps—gold filled, 
pretty, attractive and serv- 
iceable. 

Cream Ladle—Sterling. 

Bon-Bon Dish — silver-plated 
—gold lined. 


FOR THREE NEW 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Salad Fork—Sterling. 
Lavalliere—solid gold, large 

amethyst and 4 pearls with 

baroque pearl pendant. 


Gold Knife and Chain— 
12 Kt. gold shell with 
steel blades. 

Bread Knife, 

Relish Dish—nickel plated— 
glass lining. 

O’Cedar Mop. 

Combination Scissors Set. 

Nelson Bible—bound in silk 
cloth. 

Camera—the Celebrated 
Hawk Eye, 2A Box Film 
Pack. Takes a 2% x 4% 
picture, a _ dependable 


INROSS. 
PUPIL’S BOOKS 
t Parety Oben sic go sss « Bicle iiss Sele SUiTISLeU tment eie islecerarstoa a O $ .75 
i RERURCOERD ines ws wisticle's civ. s.e« ICL Mee. stg ROR ee One 75 
j PBGOTIUE SEED Tallis dia lsin nce ve Swimsteadte Bere kd Reis ole os Mis) 
| RSERODESHCD wise sis ese... IKG POSS Wrestle < sicie aos seis « 75 
) Tibi otep.. fe. <-.... COREL SSUIISLEC Aa toe oye.) 6 ounie = solves 90 
| Blndistepics: > svta~ hk: Kinross tern to sma taets Gelso! s 90 
| POMC ORM OTS. 2.6 62 ones STIG Cc: ie op eo ee .90 
} Pourthtepe o. 2.6. sess eee. G7 OSK ARIE haw oucteelp.sVeln"s 0058 © 90 
1 CON OY hee Kanrosseetac cic ue eubeete 1.00 
| LETS Se WKanross het bicte.< sais ewes oss 1.00 
ha . ILLUSTRATIVE TUNES 
ie Selected and arranged with the idea of giving the teacher material 
ie to illustrate each new pulse-division as it is introduced. $ .75 
TWO-PART READING EXERCISES 

EMODIGAUNES, psec eon sees 4. SARA Gs sees Sanne $ .75 
NE aes cis eb ce visces lacey reece ceecs 90 
PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO MUSIC TEACHING 
re by 
| MRS. J. SPENCER CURWEN 


i 
“Of all the Psychology Primers I have read, this one is the clearest, 
most concise, and the most helpful one ever written for the teacher.” 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
id bein the library of every earnest teacher Post-paid $2.50 


George H. Dows - Masic Publisher 
1701 Chestnut St. } Philadelphia, Pa. 


“i 
( * 
a 7. 4 i 


Gold Cloth Powder Case— 2 new subscriptions. ; 
mighty attractive, contain |Hair Brush — prophylactic— a faithful record for your 
ing puff and mirror. ebony finish. future pleasure. 


GROVES DICTIONARY OF MUSIC, six splendid volumes including 
American Supplement, red silk cloth binding, awarded for 20 new subscriptions. 


$2.00 ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 
THEO. PRESSER CO. Publishers 


snappy companion, making 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Every Teacher Should Send a Postal 
for a copy of this 
“GRADED THEMATIC CATALOG OF 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS” 


There is uo charge for It ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


Shows Portions of 
225 Piano Compositions 


THE THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut St. .*. Phila., Pa. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 


Faust School of Tuning | 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 


sais aus NOVEMBER 1923 
any) = 


2 Schools and. Calle 


aioe abel AND MIDDLE WEST 


Soe 


FELIX BOROWSEI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
The Leading and Largest Conservatory of Musicand DramaticA rtin Ameri 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN a 


Faculty of more than 100 Teachers including the following Noted Artists: (Alphabetically Nefanaed) i | 


PIANO: Maurice Aronson, Moissaye Boguslawski, Edward Collins, Harry Detweiler, Max Kramn|} 
Alexander Raab, Louis Victor Saar, C. Gordon Wedertz. WOCAL: Belle Forbes Cutter, Edouard Dul 
reone, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Dr. Fery Lulek, Edoardo Sacerdote, Burton Thatcher 
VIOLIN: Lois Dyson, Max Fischel, Maurice Goldblatt, Rudolph Reiners, Leon Sametini. ORGAD 
Clarence Eddy, Howard Neumiller, Helen W. Ross, C. Gordon Wedertz. HARMONY, COMP: 
SITION, ETC.: Felix Borowski, Laura D. Harris, Pauline Houck, Harold B. Marvott, Louis Victo| ih 
Saar: PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: Harold B. Maryott. SCHOOL CF OPERA: Edoard| 
Sacerdote. DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION: Walton Pyre. TEACHERS} 
NORMAL COURSES: Maurice Aronson and Julia Lois Caruthers, (Piano) Max Fischel, Viol ; 
Harold B. Maryott, (Vocal) Walton Pyre, (Expression and Dramatic Art). 


TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS: Concert, Lyceum and Chautauqua: Elena De Marco 
Motion Picture Organ: Charles H. Demorest. 


RETURN OF ALEX ee RAAB 


to accommodate the large number of students who are eager for his cee ecuiction! Mr. Raab sets aoe in his ae the mi 
modern eae: is piano-playing and he makes a specialty of the correction of faulty.methods. Early application for | 
ALEXANDER RAAB services is advisable. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES WiiSfeihe 


75 Free and 140 Partial Scholarships awarded each year. Free and Partial application blanks on request. Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, presented for competition in thi| 
Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co., Conover Grand Piano presented for competition in the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piar i} 
Company. Valuable Violin presented for competition in the Violin Department by Lyon and Healy. Entire Musical Education for competition in the Vocal Department! 
These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, before world-renowned musicians as judges and with Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor| 
Opera Scholarships, 15 prizes of $300 each; 15 of $100; 15 of $50 in the classes; also Diamond, Gold and Silver Medals. Dormitory Accommodations. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL WITH FAMOUS GUEST TEACHERS AND REGULAR FACULTY OPENS JUNE 30, 1923/ 


58th YEAR  teacnne, caavravoua, tYcEvM, CONCERT 620 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE | 
AND ORGAN POSITIONS GUARANTEED CHICAGO, ILLS. | 


avtvertver 


Fig 


] 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD DETROIT GONcERT A TORY OF MUSIC JOHN 
50th Year a 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE Francis L. York, M. A. Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. f . 7 AM ERI MERIGAN-: HATTS@ 
PEDAGOGY Finest Conservatory in the West 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public Schoo! Music 
MUSICIANSHIP and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on pect modern and edu- 
cational principles. Numerous Pecans ponents and Recitals throughout the 
. rear. Exc ing Acco ations. ‘Tes certificates, dip! degrees 
SIGHT SINGING (not “do re mi’). || Steaenese Mtine toeeesins aay ee 
most cultural environment. 
Studios Students may enter at any time 
4 For detatled information address : 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. front View Conservatory Bldg 


New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 


Associate Teachers Wanted 


in Piano, Voice 
gg Organ, Public Sc l 
Music, Har 


Composition, 
tral Instruments, Dramatic Art, Express 
Modern Languages, Dancing, Theatre Q 
Playing, etc. Eminent Faculty of 100 
perior Normal Training School supplies T: 
for Colleges. Lyceum Engagements, Te 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. S 
dormitory accommodations. Unrivaled 
advantages. a 
Thirty free scholarships. Application ble 
furnished. Make early request. 
38th year. Students may enter now. ||} 
New catalog mailed free. 


a 
571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, 
VOICE, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


he ees LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


‘ MATIC ART. k A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 

Completeone-andtwo- all branches of Music Superior Public School Music Course: 
i year courses leading to , Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
( diplomas and degrees. tt Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Dogrees awarded. 
H 806 Nicollet Avenue New building costing ff Dormitories. Free Catalog. 


by Minneapolis, Minn. $350,000 with equip- § Address 
ment. CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


Dormitory accommodations $6.50 per Week 


Minneapolis School of Music, 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director 

60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachers, 
headed by 
MME. BAILEY-APFELBECK, Famous Pianist 
and LESCHETIZKY, exponent 
LOUIS WOLFF, Master Violinist and Pedagogue 


Year Book Free on Request 


Write for free catalog : 
INCORPORATED) 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 

Courses in all branches—Master Faculty 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodo 
son, Director of vocal department, and 


OHIO—See Page 806 


Pupils May Enter at Any Time 


“MADE EASY Opa PERCY FULLINWIDER prominence. 
SIGHT READING vor bissists Free Bulletin-~ VIOLINIST matioart leading 10 diplomas: degrees aad 
Purists can Bacco ic. Rettens Sent Feaseie oe, ee @ describes courses and advantages. Head of Violin Department certificates. Our school graduates the lai 
ing my cours ) Ss e aa 


; A distinctively higher professional 
reading is not a ‘gift’? and is within the reach of all school. Ideal location on the shore of 
pianists—bezinners and advanced. It tells you of the SCHOOL? Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 
difficulties of sight reading and how overcome—method to Chicago, Private instruction in 


of reading and practice—faults made and how rectified— MUSIC vocal and instrumental, class instruc 
how to play accompaniments at sight—ete. tion in theoretical music. Liberal 
Complete Course of 6 lessons by mail, $5.00 e Arts studies without extra expense. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Refund made 


Address--PETER LUTKIN, Dean 
DANFORD HALL, 4817 Christiana Ave., CHICAGO 
pec a a ca 


fessional classes in the middle west. Wri! 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY tary for detailed information. i 


APPLETON, WIS, STUDENTS MAY ENTER NOW 
u A MASTER TEACHER Dor Sa ond Fidos in ee! own 
nusual opportunity for the se- ingens the Dearie Nottn Side ae 
tious student of violin, Write em ae he Sy oag we se poe tal 
for free catalog and informatio WARD Boo 1 HOON Decchora Se. Ga 
10n, JEANNE HOWARD, Box B, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chioagi 
CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean. “ 


102 Music Hall, Eyanston, Ill. 


ITUDE 


f sili hin mee : 


ie Schools and Colleg 


New York, New England, Pennsylvania and Southern 


oer 
CoNSERVATORY. Music 


. Metropolitan Co!lege of Music 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


fe 4 | Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


a and a 
agogy ; 
Brees eee tiers PHILADELPHIA 
Id to OR Na (39th YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 10th) 


and Diploma’ Music in A Residential and Day School of unparalleled Facilities for the attainment of a complete musical 
x j education in all its bi anches 
Term all its 
branches A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 

Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with efficient 
management, the COMBS CONSERVATORY affords opportunities 
not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musicai education. 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William 
Geiger, Mus.Bac., Violin; Nelson A, Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; 
and 95 assistant teachers. 


st Type of Musical Instruction 
essionals and Amateurs 


alogue and Circulars address 

LAWRENCE ERB \ 
Managing Director 
w. 59th St. New York City All Branches. Normal Training Course For Teachers. Public Per- 

; formance. Four Pupils’ Recitals aweek. Full Orchestral and Military 
Band Departments. Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
Conductor’s Course. 
Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Combs Course for training teachers and supervisors has been accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction being in accordance with the new Pennsylvania requirements—the 
most exacting in the United States. The holder of a Combs certificate in Public School Music is entitled 
.to the Pennsylvania standard state certificate without further examination. 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical atmosphere, the dormitory pupils have 
advantages not afforded in any other school of Music. Daily Supervised Practice, Daily Classes in 
Technic, Musical Science, Theory, Psychology, Chorus, Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success. 
Tllustvated Year Book Free 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, pirector OM So 5p sis Be ermatrories 


Administration Building, 1331 So, Broad Street 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


“laremont Avenue, Cor. 122d St. 


| ANK DAMROSCH, Dir. 


Se Send for catalogue 


Pes Swe onageuN nee ome Oem tie cor 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


|ACA CON SERVATORY 
g 


MUSIC 


tn Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


al advantages to 

oking to educational or 

“work. All instruments. Vocal, Dra- 

\rt and Physical Training, All graduates 

to teach in N. Y. Public Schools. Ten 

gs, including Dormitories, Auditorium, 

sium,Studio and Administration Buildings. 

Year Book Sent on Request. 

iy MASTER COURSES 

ith world-famous artists in ail departments. 

and four year courses began with opening of 
Fall Term, September, 20th. 


Our Year Book will interest you 


OST beautiful School of Music and Arts 

in ideal location overlooking the 

Hudson. Real home life for residence pupils. 

New York's advantages under proper 
chaperonage. 


COURSES; Music all branches includin® 
Public School, Drawing, Painting, 
Dancing, Dramatic Art. 


Celebrated Faculty 
RTHUR FRIEDHEIM, one of the 
world’s greatest pianists called ‘The 
Son of Liszt’’ and acknowledged to be the 
greatest Liszt interpreter, has decided to re- 


NDIVIDUAL instruction. Entrance at 
any time. Frequent opportunities for 
public appearance. Free classes. Diplomas 
and teachers’ certificates. Entertainment 


main with the school for the entire winter. 


Applications for lessons should be made as 
bureau. early as possible. 


Illustrated Catalogue ¢ on eee Ae 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 
Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS, PLAYERS AND 


EARNEST STUDENTS OF ALL GRADES 
For all particulars address: Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


“WIRGIL” 


Te Teachers 25 cts. each 
120 West 72nd St., New York 


ISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
EA CHERS 


\IGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
n of Teaching. Write for Booklet 


lational Conservatory 


Music of America 


inded by Jeannetre M. TuurBer 
§ only School of Music in the United 
States chartered by Congress. 


126 W. 79th St., New York City 


New Pieces 


SERENADE..............75cets. 
OFF TO THE HUNT..75cts. 


Order from VIRGIL CONS. .:. 


| e Normal Institute of Music 


School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
istory, chorus-conducting, methods, 
g. Graduates hold important posi- 
3, city and normal schools. 


POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Zeckwer - Hahn 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street 


Directors: 
Camille Zeckwer Frederick Hahn 
Charlton Murphy 


PENNSYLVANIA’S LEADING 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
54th Season 


Now Open. Pupils may enter at any time. 


TEACHER 
TRAINING 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Or- 

gan, Theory, "Cello, and 

) 6 @ expression. 50 teachers, 
1800 pupils last year. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oldest and most practical system 
A great Opportunity for teachers 


The Courtright 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 


= field. Write for particulars of 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Christmas 
—Scholarship 


A Parent, Grandparent, Uncle or 
Aunt of an ambitious music student 
can select, with the help of the School 
and College Announcements in THE 
ETUDE, a suitable school where 
the student might pursue his or her 
music studies under a ‘Christmas 
Scholarship” paid for by the relative 
as a Christmas gift. 


Louisville 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIc 


NOTED FORINDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system cf special 
| individual training and _assist- 
ance assures success of grad- 
uates in big positions. Spe- 
cial attention to those who wish to enter 
profession as teachers. Largest, mos 


Music 
Center 
of the 
South 


tory in the South 

lessons in 

pression, Languag 5 

School Supe rvisors, and Normal Courses ; ‘ 


under faculty of noted artists. 
tory work in Loui hools, 8 
Chautauqua Courses, Fifty publ 
many private recitiuls every session, 'T 
complete orchestras. Modern comfort 
able dormitory for women students, Stu 
dents may enter at any time. Write to- 
day for full information. 
FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director 

252 W. Broadwa: 


Louisville, Ky 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
21st SEASON 
August, 1924 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. FP, LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


INTERNATIONAL (xT16NAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


——— 


Astotoe 
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Ser oole and Colleges Ni z DUNNING SYSTEM ie 


OHIO 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Wh i. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE | NORMAL CLASSES AS Lr 


WARREN, OHIO LOUISE DUNNING, Oriei 8 West 40th St., N A Ci | 
THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC | | MBS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Sto New Yark Chir 


SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 18th Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Our station is WLAZ. Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio., Normal Class, July 1924. 
Address LYNN B. DANA, President Desk E, WARREN, OHIO Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 


Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adda C, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Aye., Bellefontaine, Ohio. ‘ 
Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 
Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th Street, Tulsa; Okla. 
Cara Mathews Garrett, 4121 Jackson St., San Diego, Cal. 
S7®VEAR wih Mrs. T. O. Glover, 1825 Gorman St., Waco, Texas. 
San oa > AUMMER SERPLCH Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn. For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 
qe ‘ Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 
Jonserb atory o Music Maud Ellen Littlefield, 3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year. 


rota RenaNeR Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Professional 
Directory 


FOUNDED 1857 by Clara Baur Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon, January and April, 1924. 
CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 
166 West 97th Street New York Gi Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

ALB E RT J “Telephone 1620 Biverafde git , OVER FIFTY YEARS Isobel M. il 469 Grand View St, ea Sacntekt Cal. 

OF Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 
A M E B | CAN P R 0 G R ESS | VE MUSICAL LEADERSHIP Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
P| AN 0 SCHOOL CRW ORG OTe CE. A Complete School of Music INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 

mal course for teach- Master, Artist and Normal courses, 


ers. Well-trained assistant teachers for fundamental work. 
Write for circular, Address Gustaye L, Beeker, 518 W.148rd St. 
New York City. 


Accredited public school music course in affiliation 
with the University of Cincinnati, leading to de- 
grees and assured positions. 


BEECHWOOD sieSste 33" |°""rree scrovarsuips || SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENT) 


EM M A B 0 FH M i 0 L [ rE p Dormitories on beautiful ten-acre campus only fifteen minules | SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENT 


from Cincinnati's Music and Art attractions, 


Pupils may enter at any time. [oth WR aES TARTS ATA A Ta A OVNCE NTC | 
Arr Pricdneim’- Carnes Aait Stadio 908, Néw York Clty , PERSONAL, FOR SALE |: ANNO a 
Olas and Priyate Lessons. Saturdays from 2 to 5 P. M. for SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO O° WANTED Rate 20¢ per word 
peadachlac Linaetk col Saba Mu neem eee gc Na sie a BERTHA BAUR, Director Rate 10< per word cata we ose Send : i 
CHRISTIAN B. = pps i§ COMP D—Send words. 
C L A R K "Thorough Instruction BURNET Gero Taito coneen) BSB REss CONDUCTOR OPEN FOR ENGAGE- %¢ripts corrected. Harmony, Correspe 
ORGANIST 67 W. 12th § New York City Highland Ave. and Oak Sz. Cincinnati, O MENT—Tom Davies, F. T. 8S. C.—A. Mus. ~Jessons, Dr. Wooler, Butalo, Ny i 
i L. GC. M. Conductor Port Talbot-Choral So- MUS 
Broad St. Conseryatory of Muste — ciety, South Wales, Bngiand, open to take B ye iG COMPOSED; manuseripts i 
Gilhert Raynolds Combs, Director : ; and and Orchestra arranging. Compl 
PS eas a Ae eh er MRS. A. M, any male voice ehoir, mixed choral or any gyaranteed instruction in Harmony bh} 
EY Aman tae a ee gee VIRGIL re eo Weat 2nd Bee New ¥ ; church choir in U. 8. A. (Conducted Bryn J, Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee 
Ravavenk: Improved Masie Study for = Stee Fe Choral Society, winners at Barry’ National Chicago, Ill. , 1 
DUNNING beginners. Normal Training Classes Mrs. A ¥ Histeddfod 1920, and Port Talbot Choral So- =a 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y, Ere Cag booed York ciety, winners at Aberdare 1922, competing MANUSCRIPT CORRECTED —§% 
SS eae a ct she against 16 choirs, including Mid Rhondda M. Ingold, Morgantown, N. Car. 
ormal Teacher, Teacher’s Training Choir, winners of first prize at Mold Na- ; | 
EDDY pra is Dunsing lyeten of bay tie ond WESTERN tional Wisteddfod 1923. For further par- , POPMs Fcc iy, MUSIC and mad 
Bellefontaine, Ohio ticulars please write Tom Davies, 1 Pentyla (0% PUD cation. ROUB CRUDE ser nae 


corrected, Henry Grayes, Mus, a | 


Pe.§ f : F : Tale Ene- 

JUMSON, Pianist, Teacher, Aberavon, Port Talbot, South Wales, &- Oxford Ave., Montr Male. | 

FID R | D G F Composer: Advice to Teachers ou AM ER i CAN eh Lae © eagle if und, eal, Canad ‘ : 
individual problems at small cost. iano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. anayiene = = r - 

Personal Service.Bureau. Write for information. 1704 Race St., Kimball Chicago Ww HY NOW LET US PLAY FOR. 


Philadelphia, Pa. s TEACHERS OF MUSIC WANTED— Roy Johnson's Unbleached Americar 


re 9 COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY The Interstate Teachers' Agency, Macheca Malian anon, Phone Spruce 10386 ON 
Anieun de—SINGING, B U R R OWES Kindergarten and Primary Building. New Orleans, La., needs several 4138 8 . 19th Street, Phila., Pa. 
GUICHARD. [from Rudiments to Dept.D, 246 Highland Ave.,H.P, teachers of Voice and Piano for good posi- 
Professional Excellence) Detroit, Mich, tions in Southern schools FOR ‘SALE—To close estate. 
MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Avye., Boston, Mass, : of OLD VIOLINS; low prices. a 
vay Musical College. 57th year, Leadi: ; i i 
Pier CHICAGO Sonpol sin Aassilon Rome aaa WANTED—Violin Teacher who can make aie O. M, Pausch, 2220 Blake St., 
HAWTHO RNE Teschenizky Method Helin, Organ, Theary, P.S.M.620S. investment with services, A splendid open- Ca My ornia. a 
Potsdam, N. Y. Sabai Meuse: deh aye ing. I have 75 good pupils. Furnished LEARN TO COMPOSE—A course 
at “Conservatory of Musle studio, Established 9 years. Must leave on. lessons by mail, Write for particula 
pire: ot eis Mano Tnabeuetion INNATI Aart ae BOOT PT eral re account of my family’s health. Address” yy. Martin School, 145 S$. Broadwa 
Scudio— erg Sc nd Oa nelunatl, eres s 2 a oY. 
M OULTON aa Bain tenet “Potindelonte ° Walter Howard, 414 West Locust St., Des Angeles, California. 1 


Moines, Lowa. 


Sa 4 CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Lae 

School of Mustie and Arts p ET R 0 IT 1000 Students, 50 Teachers Wrest CORRESPONDENCE | 

NEW YORK Riglta Vasel Btarnce, Wivecine 1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. FOR SALE—%8 copies A. R. Gaul’s can- cimen lessons gratis. W. Montgomery 
150 Riverside Drive, cor- 87th St. —— — — tata “Joan of Are,’”’ mixed yoices, Books in Baec., Willowtree, Halifax, Canada, | 


——s Conservatory of Music good condition and reduced price. Address, ; 7 
Piano Instruction baged on KNOX Galesburg, Illinois is BE. Edgar, Massillon Onion ARRANGING AND CORRECTI¢ 
cacy ite Heineke, Catalog free Wm. F. Bentley, Director +): * ger, 2 = ? x MSS. a specialty. A. W. Borst, 3600, 
charwenka szt ea ano - - $27 : evs 8 a tt 
Dep't N.Y School of Music and ANNAM. Pupil of Leschetizky. FOR SALE—Parlor Grand Piano in ex- ilton St,, Philadelphia, Pa., composer ¢ 
Arts, at Filth Ave, Tel, 4392 Murray Hill, N, ¥. C. T S N Seud 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Assign, cellent condition; cheap. Write K, @., care tatas, pianoforte, sacred music and sdf 
are ment and Record Book. Teach rs’ 

RO CE EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 0 MLI N 0 Normal Araipiug Classes, ree of Erupn. ast Se tof Pip PIoTu ns ne 

ence of Piano Playing. Most approved information and circular. z - 2 rae by Gla 6s ipe rgan ayin oO Oo 

Y modern principles’ WN. Y. School of Music 390 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO. FOR SALE—Old Violin Outfit, 74 years tures,” a complete guide and referen 

and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive., Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant old, $50. Address, Musician, 133 Harrison \Vm, James, 69-71 North State St., Sal 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Avo., Lancaster, Ohio City, Utah, 
TRENTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC WESTERN oan ee : meer Golovade ; a 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS—pustished by THEO. PRES 


540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J. 


SOUTHERN 


\ F 0 CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 


Musical Th aT Melidy Wri ‘at, No, 

Une ooIn aa Manead Forme achoal of mauieW- jo) UANO, BOHOS: rade Pu | 142) Santa Clee, eer 
Tuition for cach course is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in - CONVERSE COLLEGE’ Mayfarth, Dean Cat. No. 5 arade is Shee a4 arc 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. Spartanburg, 8. C. 16192 Around the Xmas Tree, x Nuernberg 2 

, ferns Crosby 2 30 9243 Toys and Candies, 

17358 Around the Xmas Tree, Crecheraia 2 
Rishery 1% .25 9244 Under the Ames hie aa! y 
; c : 2728 Arrival sf Santa Claus, reenwa. 
Suggestions for OPERETTAS Bagemmann 2. -48 Under the Xmas Tree, 
8 s ‘hri . Karoly 3 40 Weston 
CHRISTMAS IN SANTA CLAUS LAND 980, Cathedeal Chimes at. Xtuad A suite of eleven little 
: By G. M. Rohrer Price, 50c, Fie Weare Engelmann 3 .20 pieces with words. » 
ENTERTAINMENT A little playin onc act adinisably adapted for 11451 Chimes at Christmas, ae 760 ae en a5 
; Sunday School or Day Classes. Time, | hour. ( Greenwald 32 .50 13837 Yuletide Bell NOEMNONE 6 /aee | 
THEO. PRESSER CO. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 11822 Christmas Day..Spauiding’ 2 «40 , uletide Bells,.. Ashford 27am) 
, SANTA CLAUS’ PARTY 1792 ristmas Eye.. 5 Blake 2 30 PIANO—FOUR HANDS 
OY SYMPHONIE By Louis F, Gottschalk Price, 10c, | 1680 See Brg ee dues , 2664 Arrival of Santa mai : 
T MP Ss Very melodious and attractive. Time of perform- 16781 Christmas Suite. Armstrong 2%  .80 Engelmann 3 
CHRISTMAS TOY SYMPHONY ance, 20 minutes. 1681 Coming of Santa Tey ‘3 40° fie Chasis ies ‘ ai dither 2 
By H. D, HEWITT CHILDREN’S SONGS 9238 Dreaming of Santa, ~ ‘ ¢ a tae Dah Siveose 3 
Price, Piano 4 hands $0.80 Greenwald 2 30 16076 Two Xmas Melodies, 

Piano and All Inst. 100 wee. igen Composer Grade Price 9239 Hanging the Stockings, arland 3 
Ganibotventeath ane: sunken cf anstrunents: fog ge geen ores : 0 ay ere ue Greenwald 2% .30 7615 Under the Aleta a 
Easy to rehearse and yery brilliant. 17960 Santa Claus ee, Ban g lolly and Mistletoe, Engelmann 2% A 

sis Here,Bayerl 2 30 Greenwald 2%, .30 VIOLI 

CHRISTMAS BELLS 13530 Holy Night, Peaceful Night ‘ N AND PIANO 

: ; Greenwald 2 30 17112 Christmas Bells, , 

ne Arthar Seidel Price, 50c. RECITATION 4023 Knight Rupert..Schumann 2 30 Greenwald Ist Pos, 
or piano and three glasses, bells or metal bars. 18366 The Night After Xmas, 2354 Santa Claus is Coming, 840 Christe Night, 

2 or 3 players. Peycke 3 50 Hiller 2 20 Pietrapertosa 3rd Pos. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


ay. 
saxo 


Harmony or Discord than usual, so. we decided to have a meet- 
h £ having “Weeks” f ing with each other and settle the matter 
the age of having eeks” tor By Dorithe Benkert aye Bill epee 


. We have, in some of the big 
rt Week,’ “Red Cross Week,” “Ox, DEAR, I’m so sleepy.” So saying, “But who are you, and how did you get 
p Week,” “Safety First Week,” Adrienne, who had been practicing for an in there?” 

of others ; and lately we have had hour and forty-five minutes, put away her “T am Apollo, the King of Harmony.. | 
lish Week,” which was an at- music, returned the metronome to its reign over the Harmony of Music.” He 
ake people, and more especially place on the mantel and started to close said this with not a little dignity. 

ple, give up the use of slang and up her Baby Grand. “But,’ asked Adrienne, “why are you 


“Go on! Go on!” urged Adrienne. 

“If we found that the earth children 
played more discord notes, then King 
Discord should win; but if more notes in 
Harmony were played, I should win; and 
the victor was to be ruler over both King- 
doms. So saying, we fastened on our 


é ; : As she closed the top, she heard a small here?” ? ,, wings and flew down here to your land. 

OW there ee such voice crying, “Let me out! Let me out!” “My ep Deatamee here is a long story,” We went around to every piano whereon 

expressions as | them things,” “I Peeitmany dressed: ine angle ¥ arb: he said sadly, in a soft, dreamy voice. a boy or girl played. I thought that I 

Dy gimmey some,” and a others Beene deetek parent’ tromuudder’ the Oh, please tell it to me,” she begged would surely win, as I had supposed that 

a when everyone is taught to strings. He was only about thrce inches eagerly. ze fi more notes in Harmony were played than 

a i . If if ne tall. f a my OS Daa I hae discordant ones. But at the end of our 

e effort to speak correctly, make i : ie king over my subjects. Syewere dill laneatewre: discov Seni wa nin . 

; for it is quite worth while. I beg your pardon for scaring you,” noble and faithtul to me; but I found Cen, Roo ee 
not confine your efforts to pure he said. out I was mistaken in my mortal subjects. and ruler ovcr my subjects. 


Include also pure music; for “Where did you come from?” Adrienne You are one, for instance; but to go on 
the universal language. Try to leaned closer so as to catch every thing with my story, next to my kingdom was {ittle old lady awaiting us. ‘Now, Mother” 
ome of the particularly objection- he said. my bitter enemy, the King of Discord. said King Discord, “vee may: keel te 

songs with vulgar words. Do “From your piano,” he replied. Our misunderstanding had grown greater Apollo AY Aare encanic over, hittered 
these records if you have them, some weird words and said, ‘I now put 


ng them and do not buy others A you under an enchantment, that you shall 
e type. This does not mean that A Musical Turkey 


i ll of th lled stay in the pianos all the rest of your life 
ince music, or all of the so-called ; ‘tying to persuade boys and girls to play 
ISIC, is to be suppressed ; because By Margaret Wightman Tarmony notes; and your kingdom shall 
eee dance music is very good and 
5 


“When we arrived at home, there was a 


ilarati But Yes, I’m the most musical turkey Of crescendo and treble clef signs be restored to you when this is accom 
‘ Va ma very CEB SrALINE pis yOu That ever a turkey could be. My largest wing feathers are made, plished. You shall also be reduced in 
“the kind that is not good, and the 70 begin with, my cye is a whole note, ee pares and eis Se too, Nell) seals aS size, to three inches, and you shall never 
i While staccato marks dot m oatec. Tou would see, if my music you played. ; e ie : 
ore apt to be in the words than ne i be allowed to talk to any child more than 

. : And out on my wings, left and right ones, In my tail—a most gorgeous appendage, once. So, go!’ 

: Yowll surely be able to find Are many more signs that you know, ” os 
The signs that you use to make music Such as glefs, Baus, aceents and spaces, Immediately after the enchantment 
‘ : Of any and every kind. All neatly placed there in a row. was placed upon me, I found myself in 
Silent Music : : 


the piano of a little girl. J have been 
traveling ever since, meeting everywhere 
with success and, so far, with no failures. 
And here I am, now visiting you!” 
4 As he finished his tale, Adrienne sat 
C7 very still, thinking of the many times she 
z had played discordant notes, not only on 
‘ aa the piano, but also in her everyday life. 


aBLY all of you who have had the 

ty of studying With good teachers 
y these things, or at least some of 
your earseare becoming better 
as-you grow older. But a great 

ople have never had an oppor- 
9f taking lessons at all; and these 


ings that you must help your- ee Zt e “T think you and your story are won- 
help each other to learn. ae derful,” she said; “and I thank you ever 
you hear a piece played for the Leeks ¢7 so much for your visit. It has really done 
le, can you tell whether it is duple, cA ¢2 me a lot of good and I am going to try 
quadruple time? Set Ps hard to help you to restore your kingdom.” 
‘im you see a melody written down, Cy 
ou any idea how it will sound when —) ¢> 


oo ¢> New Feature Letters 
iy. 


1 musician can read a page of music ea > You remember in the summer the 
ld a book, hearing the sound of gam > Junior Erupe asked for letters suggest- 
y, but silently. When you read SYS ing new features that you would like to 


/ you do not have to pronounce the 
oud to know how they sound, or 
mean, do you? So when you see 

dy written down, you should be able 
it sounds, too, without playing 


‘ 


see in the JuNror Erupr. The best letter 
was sent by Robert Everly, who receives a 
subscription to the Erupe for one year 
as a prize. 

Other interesting letters were received 
from Frances Kilburnking, Eleanor Pease, 
Cheerdal Theophilus Myers, Mary Mce- 
Hugh, Alice I. Sullivan, Marjorie Ray- 
mond, Elsie. May Heiston, Avon Card, 
Nellie Lorene Kingbach, Leona Tibbetts, 

Herbert Schueller, Francis W. Collin. 
MMM About seventy-five per cent of new-fea- 
ture suggestions were for a question box; 
and wrist action, and does not But is it not queer that with all these Yet all I pe A eee so if you have any questions you want to 


1ers to become stiff? when practic- ‘And other Gao wusioal. marke; Gob fe bble, ask, send them in, and they will be an- 
ican be accomplished without tak- I should not be the greatest of songsters? GOB-GOBBLE, swered in the question box column; but 


o r be ken : : P 
5 a ee ead we a answers will not be sent by mail, except in 


no s, fingering, phrasing, pedaling, very special cases. Always give name, ad- 
Seane Sete wall Be ae. beeyber to | HAPPY THANKSGIVING TO ALL JUNIOR ETUDE READERS dress and age, when sending in questions, 


jl 4 ’ 


Question Box 


Junior Erupn:—lI eannot have a 
present. Will xt do me any good 
ice and learn pieces by myself? 
q M. B. (Age 11), 
Okla. 
if one has had enough lessons to 
vy to keep a good hand position and 
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LEARN PIANO TUNING 


By 
TUNE-A- 
PHONE 


WE furnish our accurate teaching device with 
tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising which makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given graduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
independent and lucrative profession by corres- 
pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
1209 Bryant Building AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 
MUSICAL TECHNIQUE: 
WITHOUT PRACTICE 
Reading music at sight, rapid 
fingering, flexibility of wrists 
and a fine Vibrato for pianists, 
violinists, and ’cellists acquired 
by a few minutes’ daily prac- 


tice away from the instrument. 
NO APPARATUS. STATE 
IF A TEACHER. 

Write for FREE Illustrated Book 


COWLING INSTITUTE , 
; 500Fifth Ave., Room221-B, NewYork City jf 


POPULAR music 


hristensen 


THE ART OF SYNCOPATION, 
Rag-Jdazz, Pinno, Saxophone or Banjo taught 
quickly at Christensen’s Schools in 90 Cities, 

or by mail. Booklet sent free. 
where we are not 


Teachers Wanted “wren” 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
20 E. Jackson. Suite 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illustrated Catalog FREE! 
Write now fur your copy. Buy Class Pius or 
Riugs direct from factory. Saye money! 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
91 Bruee Ave., North Aitleboro, Mass, 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 
TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE 


A booklet ful! of helpful information for piano 
teachers, giving advice on works to use from the very 
start. Send a Postal for It Now. 


Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 


mas 
for that 4 


Boy of —Ay 
SS) 
Yours! =. 


Your boy’s Christmas will be the happiest ever, if 
you will send him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, . It is 
a gift that lasts a whole year. This splendid mag- 
azine is chock full of just the kind of reading you 
want your boy to have. Clean, inspiring stories by 
the world’s best writers. Practical and instructive 
departments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp. Collecting, Car- 
‘tooning, ect,, ete, Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and comic 
_dyawings, 

Subscribe for this great magazine for your boy or 
for some boy in whom you take a particular interest. 
It will mean for him a whole year of pleasure, en- 
tertainment. and instruction, 


Special Offer! 


AZINE for a full year 
December (Christmas) issue, We will send FREE to 
each subscriber a copy of our book “‘Vifty Ways for 
Boys to Warn Money.’’ We will also send the sub- 
seriber a handsome Christmas gift card with your 
name as donor. (Satisfaction or money refunded.) 


Tor only $1.00 we will 
send THE BOYS’ MAG- 
beginning with the big 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC., 
8222 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose $1.00 for which enter the following name 
for a whole year’s subscription to THE BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE. Send him his first copy of THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE, a Christmas gift card and a copy 
of your book, “Fifty Ways for Boys to Harn Money,” 
all to reach him on Christmas morning. 


Your name « 
OSE ER SIE CL ene ene eS NS NY 


Junior Etude Competition 

Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and 
answers to puzzles, 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Ts Music an Entertainment or a Neces- 
sity?” Must contain not over one hundred 
and fifty words. Any boy or girl under 
fifteen years of age may compete, whether 
a subscriber or not. 

All ccntributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender, written plainly, and 
must .be received at the JUNior ETupE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of November, Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for January. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on 
upper right hand corner of paper. If your 
contribution takes more that one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


IS MUSIC A PART OF MY HOME 
LIFE? 
(Prize Winner for May) 


In answer to that question, I say yes 
with all my heart. We have in our house 
a piano, organ, violin, guitar and saxo- 
phone. I have taken lessons on the piano 
for four years, my brother plays the saxo- 
phone and father plays the violin. Music 
has become an essential in our home. How 
dreary and incomplete the home would 
seem without it! Music should play a 
large part in all home life, and a great 
deal depends on the training one receives 
at home. Music tends toward better ideals, 
more peace and enjoyment. One works 
aarder when hearing music. Even. the 
chirping of the song birds and the croak- 
ing of the frogs, to which I am accus- 
temed, seems like music to my ears. If 
music were brought into more homes, there 
would be better citizens. 

—Eva Johnson (Age 13), Michigan. 


IS MUSIC A PART OF MY HOME 
LIFE? 
(Prize Winner for May) 


Music is a part of my home life, and I 
could never get along without it. I think 
music in the home is one of the very best 
helps parents can give, to their children. It 
encourages them to stay at home and enjoy 
themselves in. the evenings. Children who 
have music in their home can learn more 
about the great composers and their works 
and can carry on a conversation with 
musical people, whereas other children can 
not. I do not think that anyone can be 
called learned without having some musi- 
cal education. Children. who have music 
in their home can distinguish between jazz 
and good music as soon as they hear it, 
and soon prefer the classical music. I am 
glad to say that music is a part of my 
home life. 

—Dorothy Wilkes (Age 


13), South 


_ Dakota. 


Honorable Mention for May Compositions 


Ruth L Holland, Barbara Carpenter, 
Irene Lovett, Virginia Milam, Horace 
Milam, Eleanor Horr, Clela E, Hurst, 
Mildred Hesse, Muriel Cottrane, Wanda 
Weissenfluk, Margaret O’Malley, Lucile 
Nanney, Mary K. Moseley, Lucile Nuna- 
maker, Agnes Pantenberg, Rhoda Lundy, 
Winifred Hogan, Maxine Collise, Mary 
Gastrock,. Thelma Jones, Leona Otto, Mary 
Margaret French, Mary Graves, Beatrice 
Kelley. 


In very olden times, they say, 
When organs first were made, 
The keys, they were so wide and stiff, 
With elbows they were played. 


ya 


Puzzle for November 


‘THe puzzle this month is very easy— 
just to find the words that can be spelled 
en the piano key-board, and the prize win- 
ners will be those having the LONGEST 
and BEST list. How many do you think 
you can find? Please number each word. 
Lists not numbered will not be counted and 
can not be considered for prizes. Have 
you any idea how many words can be 
spelled on the key-board? If you have, 
don’t tell! 


Answer to Opera Puzzle in May 

(Omitted during the summer months) 

1 M—anon 

2 A—ida 

*3 Thai—S 

4 To—S—ca 

5 Tannhaus—E—r 

6 Carme—N 

7 Loh—E—ngrin 

8 Rigolet-—T—o 

Composer—Massenet. 


Prize Winners for May Puzzle 
Winnifred E. Mobbs (age 14), Oregon; 
Ralph Hallenback (age 10), New York; 
Margaret L. Bartholomew (age 9) 
Indiana. ¥ 


Honorable Mention for May Puzzle 


Bernhardt Mandel, Blinore Kirkle, Irene 
Zabawa, Pearl Irene Brown, Jeanette B. 
Gutman, Ruth Heard,‘ Anna C.-Conner, Eli- 
nore Ware, Clarice Dawson, Ivy Kink, Gert- 
rude Finkelstein, Frances Kedzierska, J. Syl- 
via Rudberg, Maribelle Albery, Helen Reu- 
land, Anna Brunswick, Martha VandePon- 
sele, Mary Mahoney, Lydia von Berthels- 
dorf, Alice G. Johnson, Vilma Rafael, Ada 


Golin, ‘Phyllis Walker, Eva Louise Tender- 
son, Ruth L. Holland, Virginia Flanders,— 
Diana Ellis, William Potter, Annie Jones, ~ 


Wilda Wetherall, Mildred Kiedel,- Mildred 
Haid, Esther Gruss. Margaret Stewart, 
Gwendolyn Scott, Grace Foley, Ida Stein, 
Mary Gastrock, Bessie W. Johns, Theresa D. 
Cardella, Violet. Regnier, Leona Londry, 
Jeanne Bedard, Esther Quinn, Mae Galle- 
gher, Sabina Brinkman, Violet Goldie, Flor- 
ence M. Fox, Hdna Ardoom, Mildred L. 
Rawlings, Alba Boldizzoli, Marcella Kuhn, 
Ilelen Buswell, Gertrude Fulcher, Theresa 
Laplande, Julia Btta Hager, Elizabeth Vogel, 
Harold. Seymons, Edith Alpert, Florence Sil- 
ver, Maxwell Meyer, Betty Meyers, Hvelyn 
Marotta, Louise Witelgeorge, William Grant, 
Amelia Senner, “Agnes. Pearson, Dorothy 
Marengo, Catherine Ratalis, Sylvia Rabino- 
witz, Paul Brand, Geraldine Lambert, Beat- 
rice L. Harvey, -Maildred. Almquist, George 
Hoffbauer, Joseph Puntigan, Mary Wain- 
right, Annie Mayo, Mary Switalski, Bella 
Weinstein, Tillie Blassberg, Elizabeth Sweet, 
Lou Ernestine Buck, Elinore Lehti, Frances 
Rowan, Elmer Proost, Regina, Beckman, 
Annie Colagross, Harry Harlend, Margaret 
Schilp, Horace Milam, Virginia Milam, Mary 
Ellen Hoffman, Irene Lovett, Gwendolyn, 
Evans, Hilda Bridge, Phyllis Bridge, Lillian 
Albert, Elizabeth Fanter, Ida Gross, Marga- 
ret Hohnsbehn, Melvin Tenholder, Dorothy 
Turlington, Phyllis M. Davis, Ruth Andren, 
Cela Hurst, Allen Erwin, Gladys Vera North- 
rup, Jean Morgan, Frances Loftus, Theckla 
Arnold. 
DpaR JuNniok Etupe: I want to write and 
tell you how much I enjoy the Etude, especi- 
ally the Junior part. . 
In looking over one of the Btudes I noticed 
a letter from a Junior reader, asking for some- 
one to tell her something that would whiten 
discolored piano keys, and I have found oxalic 
acid better than any thing I have tried. 
From your friend, 
Mary TupumMa Gray (Age 14) 
Georgia. 


Robert Schumann 
Born, Zwichau, 2810 Died, Endenrch, 1856 
A founder and one of the stréngest promoters of 
the Romantic School of Music. All his works are 
dominated by soul rather than technic, which 
quality reached its highest perfection in his shorter 


Piano pieces and songs. 


Property of 


Etude Portrait Series 


Mothers! Your Chil 


, WILL LOVE , 
The Children’s Bible S 
—Just sta 


language e 
child can 
stand. 


subscriber. And so it is to man 


Christian Her 


It is Loved by Home Fol 

All the world’s a-seckirg HAPPIN 
many of us pass it by because HAI 
is a Spiritual Quality, rot a matcrial poss: 
Christian Herald is more than so mary 
ed pages; more than irformation; mot 
interesting readirg. For 45 ycars it 
and is a silent, trrobbirg INFLUENC 
helps to shape family IDEALS and 
CHARACTER, the thirgs that ma 
HAPPY, SUCCESSFUL life. 


Christian Recat ALIS 
Woman’s Werid } $3.75 — 
The Etude. Snve whe 


Christian a ALL 3 


Today’s $4.00 


Housewife 
The Etrde Save SL 
ALL 8 


Christian Herald 
The Etude 
Modern Priscilla 


Christian Herald) ALL 3 | 
The Etude 
Wvoman’s Home $4.75 


Companion ) Saye 75¢ 


Save 5c 


Send Money Order or Check 


THE ETUDE _ 


THE WORKING OF THEM 
IN PIANO TEACHING AND P’ 


An application of Psychology 
Teaching and Playi of pi 
other instruments, by HANS 

SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, New York, P 


Prof. Percy Goetschuis says: 


possible in view of its extensive scope. 
tion is emphatic, to the point; pict 
times, and always delightful. 

“TY regard it, therefore, as an extremely val) 
treatise, vital. zed by Truth, which should B 
means be placed before the piano-teaching 


PIANO JAZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. 

Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher reqi 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 0} 
Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, Cleyer B 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Bl 
gato aud 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 
of REAL, Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings ¢ 
special offer. 


Waterman PianoSchool,241Superba TheaterBldg,, Lo 


Statement Made in Compli 
the Act of Congress o 
August 24th, 1912 — 


STATEMENT: OF THE OWN 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, H 
THn Drups, published monthly at 
Hives Pa., required by the Act of A 


Editor—Jamcs Francis Cooke, Phil 
Managing Editor—WNone. ? 
Business Manager—None. ‘ 
Publisher—Theo. Presser Oo., Phil 
Owners. - : 
Theodore Presser, Philadelphia. 
Hdith Rue Hetzell, Philadelphia. — 
James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, | 
security holders, holding 1 per cent 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
securities : ; 
None. 


THEODORE PRESSER 
(Signed) JAMES FRANCIS © 
Sworn-and subscribed before 
day of October, 1923. 
[span] Joun BE. T 
(My commission expires March 


O-Piece 
e Enameled 


hderful 32-Piece Aluminum Set consists of 2 Big 
jad Pans; Doughnut Cutter; 2 Loose Bottom Jelly 
\¢ Pans; Combination Teakettle and Rice Boiler with 
Saucepan Set with lid; Dipper; Colander; Mease 
ng Cup; Percolator; 2 Pie Pans; Castor Set, con- 
Ing of Stand, Salt and Pepper Shakers and Toothpick 
| der; Tea or Coffee Strainer; Fry Pan; also a wonder. 
cooker set of 5 pieces from which you can make 124 
jarate utensil combinations as follows: Preserving 
\itle; Convex Kettle for vegetables, pot roasts, etc.; 
¥abination Cooker; Casserole for baking beans, maca- 
|, ete.; Pudding Pan, also used as a milk pan; Tubed 
te Pan, removable tube; Colander, also used as strainer; 
--Basting Roaster; Corn Popper; Steamer Set, for 
(ming potatoes, etc.; Double Boiler for cooking cereals 
‘steaming vegetables, 


%t a penny now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman will send you this splendid complete 
|-Piece Aluminum Cooking Set, and also the Free 10-Piece Combination Kitchen Set. When 
'e goods arrive, make first payment of only $2 on the Aluminum Set. Pay nothing for the Kitchen 
\t-it is FREE. Use both sets 30 days, on Free Trial, and if not more than satisfied, send them 
‘ek and we will refund your money and pay transportation both ways. If you keep them, 
y for the Aluminum Set, alittle every month. Keep the Kitchen Set as a gift from Hartman. 


Aluminum Set 20o FREE. 


This is Hartman’s famous, special, selected set of heavy gauge Aluminum 
Ware—a complete cooking outfit, light to handle, easy to clean, always 
bright as silver. Will never chip, crack or rust. So durable that we 
guarantee it for life. 32 utensils—everything you need for baking, boiling, 
roasting, frying. Justread thelistabove. You want and need everything 
there. Your kitchen is not complete without them. You really can’t 
appreciate this splendid set until you see and use it. Then you will 
realize what a wonderful bargain it is. And without a penny’s cost— 
absolutely free—you get a Combination Kitchen Set which gives you 10 
utensils with pretty white handles—all hung in a row—where you can 
reach them conveniently. 


Nearly a Year to Pay 


Hartman gives the world’s most liberal terms and the world’s greatest 
values in dependable merchandise, and this offer proves it. You pay only 
$2 and postage on arrival (this on the Aluminum Set—not a penny to pay 
ith t Send a| #tany time on the Kitchen Set). Then, if after 30 days’ trial you decide 
THE ne cane ped thie big free fargain't © keep it, pay a little every month. Take nearly a year to pay. 
iprteistin Seialow Buitaw: Order by No. 417EEMA7. Price for Aluminum Set, $18.95. 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
FREE GIFTS! 


316 pages of the most astounding 
bargains in furniture, rugs, carpets, 
sewing machines, silverware, jew- 
elry—everything for the home; also 
farm machinery, etc.—all sold on 
‘A our easy monthly payment terms 
fh and 80 days’ free trial. Also ex- 
ea plains Hartman’s gift plan by 
which you receive many splen- 
did articles such as glassware, 
dishes, silverware, tablecloths, 
napkins, etc., absolutely FREE 


i Concerta Wa | No money down. Pay $2.00 and Postage on arrival. Balance 
fiat “Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest" | ¢> G0’ monthly. 10-Plece Kitchen Set is FREE. 


RTM AN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
Dept. 5806 wc’. G23 Chicago, Ill. 


FR E E KITCHEN SET 


Not a penny to pay for this set. You get it 
absolutely free with the Aluminum Set. 


Fork Potato Masher 

Can Opener Egg and Cake Turner 
Ice Pick Measuring Spoon 

Mixing Spoon Egg and Cream Beater 
Wall Rack Vegetable and Pan Brush 


All have white enamel handles and hang on wall 
rack—keeping them conveniently at hand. 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


co - 


HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 

Dept. 5806 Chicago, Illinois 

Send the 

32-Piece Complete Aluminum Cooking Set 
No. 417EEMA7, Price $18.95, 


and 10-Piece Kitchen Set. Will pay $2 and postage on the Aluminum 
Set on arrival. Kitchen Set is free. I am to have 30 days’ free trial. 
If not satisfied, I will ship both sets back. If I keep them, I will pay 


you $2 monthly until the price of the Aluminum Set, $18.95, is paid. 
itle remains with you until final payment is made, 
Pitre eere ee Se aes 2 2 Ceenpation... fe ei 


R. F. D., Box No. 
rm MIME DID cS a Se ee nse Scgnelaneatiasaee S 


Fost Office... ockccens State X 
(If your shipping point is differentirom your post office, fill in line below) 


ee Ss eae Me a SA a ee ee i a eee ee 


You Wouldn't 
Scour Piano’ Keys... 


WASH~— 


Don’t Scour Teeth 


URELY you wouldn’t use a 

gritty cleanser on piano 
keys. Grit would scratch them 
and mar their beauty. 


Teeth and ivory are first cousins 
—composed of the same basic 
substances. Grit scratches tooth 
enamel—and every scratch re- 


moves a portion of that precious 
surface. 


Avoid harsh grit in a dentifrice. 
Colgate’s contains none. You 
can use Colgate’s during a long 
lifetime without injuring in the 
slightest degree the delicate, irre- 
placeable enamel of your teeth. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 


‘‘Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


If you scoured away your skin Na- 
ture could replace that. Silverware 
scoured with grit can also be restored 
if damaged. But Nature will not re- 
place tooth enamel once it is worn 
away. It is better to use a safe dental 
cream now than suffer years of re- 
gret later on. 


The most trustworthy tooth cleanser 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1506 


for daily use is one that offers the 
combined action of fine, non-gritty 
precipitated chalk and pure soap. 


Thus, in Colgate’s you get what mod- 
ern science finds best. Its non-gritty 
precipitated chalk loosens clinging 
particles from the enamel. Pure and 
mild, its vegetable-oil soap washes 
them away. 


CLEANS 
TEETH THE 


RIGHT WAY | 


“Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thor= 
oughly —no safe dentifric 
does more. A Large tube 
costs 25 cents. 


If your wisdom teeth could talk 
they’d say ““‘USE COLGATE’S” 


SS 


“Truth in Advertising Implies.. Honesty 


in Manufacture 


